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LETTER 1. 


Major Seymour to Charles Melford, E/. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, 
_ Albany, 178— 


Being at length become ſtationary for a time 
on the ſpot from whence | write, I once more ad- 
dreſs the friend of my boſom, in the hope of this 
paper reaching him. How long a time is it, ſince 
I-have heard of your welfare! how long a time 
ſince I have been able to inform you of mine! and 


-how much longer ſince we have met! Ought we to 


repine that the various walks of life in which men 
are fated to move, ſo uſually ſeparate, in matu- 
rity, the friends of boyhood, ſchool, and col- 
lege? By too many ſuch friendſhsps are made 
only the caprices or conveniences of the hour, and 
diſſolve on parting, becauſe they want the union 
of mind on which I have never doubted that ours 
has been eſtabliſhed. —Next to the pleaſure of 
ſeeing thoſe we eſteem, is the beholding their 
welfare aſſerted by their own hand ; and conſcious 
that you will not receive this with leſs ardour than 


I write it, I feel delight at this moment almoſt _ 


B amounting 


. 


amounting to what T ſhould experience on ſeeing 
you. I do not doubt that you have written to me, 
and often too; but it is now nearly eighteen 
months ſince I have received a letter of yours, 
and no wonder; could you ſee how we are har- 
raſſed from place to place, hat ſcenes of confu- 
Fon our almoſt daily battles or fł irmiſnesoccaſion, 


how each is employed in providing for his own 


neceſſities, you would ceaſe to be ſurpriſed, as I 
do, that we are cut off from intelligence with our 
friends in England. I am a ſoldier, and dare af- 
firm that no tongue, except that of malice or in- 
Juſtice, can accuſe me of ever having flinched 
when oppoſed to the enemies of my country ; but 
till I may ſay in ſecret to my friend, that there is 
no greater curſe, either to an individual or a coun- 
try, than war; whether it be offenſive or defen- 
ſive, the effects are the ſume: I am not ſpeaking 
particularly of the one in which we are engaged, 
I ſpeak of war as a general evil: if it weighs down 
the individual with taxes levied for its ſupport, 
the ſame cauſe naturally weakens the finances of 
the country; and tiivial are theſe ills, if we turn 
our thoughts for an inſtant to the miſeries of the 
field of battle, and the breaking hearts of thoſe 
who mourn the fallen. "Fhoſe days are happily 
gone by, when every tender feeling was ſacri- 
ficed to patriot:ſm; the hearts of paregts are 
now no longer inſenſible to the ſufferings of 
their ſors, when fighting againſt the ene- 
mies of their country ; wives now no longer re- 
joice that their children are fatherleſs, becauſe 
their huſbands have died in warfare : and how- 
ever this unnatural] ſtoiciſm ,may be applauded by 
thoſe who inflame nations to mect each other, 
determined on the deſtruction of their ſpecies, I 
think What they would ſtyle the weaker feelings, 
are the nobler ;, in them humanity appears to 
| . N gain 


N 


gain ground, and through them a greater ſhare of 
tranquillity may be happily promoted in the globe. 
Why have the qualities of humanity and bene vo- 
lence been implanted in our breaſts? why have 
they been taught to us as pre-eminent virtues ? 
Surely not that we ſhould uſe our endeavours to 
ſmother them. | 
You know the army was never my choice ; in- 
2X deed you know alſo that my father made me un- 
derſtand that younger ſons have no right of 
choice: I had no alternative, but my profeſſion, 
or being caſt off by him: he is now no more, and 
when peace ſhall be granted us, I ſhall imme- 
diately ſell out. You cannot imagine the ſenſa- 
tions attending upon the expeQation of day-break, 
when we know that the ſun is to riſe upon a field 
of ſlaughter : Good God! what have been my 
feelings, when ſtretched upon the floor of my tent, 
unable to fleep, I have reflected that on the fol- 
lowing morning I muſt give an order to kill my 
fellow-creatures, or be ſtigmatiſed with the brand 
of infamy in my native country; nay, that I muſt 
= myſelf raiſe a ſword againſt their lives! I have 
often tried to perſuade myſelf, that it was in my 
= own defence in which I was compelled thus to act; 
but conſcience always ſtarted up to enquire, whe- 
ther I had not voluntarily entered upon the mode 
of life iff which this condut was neceſſary ? One 
idea only afforded me conſolation ; it was this: 
If I die to-morrow,” I faid, „I forgive my 
" MX murderer, for he will not attack me as an indivi- 
© | dual: if my ſword give death to an enemy, may 
| the. forgiveneſs with which I have prepared my- 
= ſelf to meet the blow from him, plead my par- 
don on high!“ 
If I had any thing elſe than my own thoughts to 
” Ax entertain you with, I would not obtrude upon 
wou theſe refleGions ; but of what is paſſing here 
2 | vou 
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you probably know more particulars than myſelf. 
Write to me as ſoon as you ſhall receive this, and 
dire& for me at General R 's, and I think 
I can enſure its not miſcarrying, # 

Farewell, dear Charles,” I have not time to 
write long letters. 1 need not repeat, that to hear 


vou are well and happy is always the greateſt | 
pleaſure of, 


8 ours ſincerely, &c. 
GEORGE SEYMOUR. 


LETTER H. 


| | . 7 W 
Charles Melford, Eſq. to Major Seymour. 


MY DEAR GEORGE, 


5 "ov 0 
Melford- houſe, Rutlandſhire. 1 k 
A FRIEND alone .can conceive the delight 4 n 
with which 1 yeſterday received your letter dated 
from Albany. Not a day, nay hardly an hour, |. 
has lately paſſed in which I have not been endea- F 
vouring to gain ſome intelligence of you; and JF 
though I have found ſo many others in my ſitua- | 4 
tion of ignorance relative to their friends, I have 
ever trembled to examine the returns of battle. F 
Accuſtomed to Jay my heart before you in full and 
> open confidence, have felt a want of zeſt for my 
pleaſures, and a vacancy in every circumſtance 
which has occurred to me, for want of being: able 
to impart it to you; but knowing you to be ſtill 
in exiſtence, I again feel re-aſlured and happy. 
Oh, Seymour, J have never ſtood in ſo great 


j | need 
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| need of the 50880 * friendſhip to repoſe my ſe- 
crets upon as I have done during the interval of 


tween us. The ſtrangeſt and happieſt of adven- 
tures has occurred to me. I have a long ſtory to 
unfold to you, and the inſtant I know where to ad- 
dreſs you; I cannot forbear beginning it. Sey- 
mour, I have ſeen the woman with whom the fu- 
ture deſtiny of my life is woven zl have ſcen the 
woman with whom, were all my dependence in 
life placed in myſelf only, 1 would connect myſelf 
to-morrow, nor doubt that every happineſs which 
can bleſs the married ſtate would erown our union. 
An opportunity like the preſent of addreſſing you 
may not readily preſent itſelf again; I will there- 
fore uſe the one in my power to give you a full 
detail of eircumſtanecs, of which I need not ad- 
monith you to give me your candid opinion. Be— 
fore I come to a relation of fads, ſuffer me to 
dwell a ſhort time on a few conſiderations which 
ought firſt to be made clear to you, and without 
keeping which in view, you will not ſee and fecl 
exactly as I have done, and of courſe will not be 
ſo well able to decide with juſtice and accuracy up- 
on the point in queſtion. You know that I am an 
only ſon ; and that ſmce my leaving Cambridge, I 
have lived, agreeably to his with, with my father, 
Sir Edmund Melford, who is a widower at the 
advanced age of ſeventy- two. Of Sir Edmund 
you have ſeen but little, and then only on the 
terms of formal acquaintance as my friend, or in 
mixed company: thoſe are not the times to learn a 
man's character; Sir Edmund's hand and joke are 
then ready for every one he is the pleaſant com- 
panion, and his age gains him reſpe& z-it is in 
private in his own family that a man f be ſeen 
to be thoroughly underſtood; and here Sir Ed- 


mund is more ſevere, more W d in his opi- 


mons 
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nions than T am often willing to believe it can be 


in the nature of my father to be. I feel my own , 
heart open and benevolent towards all mankind ; # 


ſome I particularly ſele& as I judge them moſt 
worthy my eſteem, but I deſpiſe none. My fa- 
ther reſpeAs only as he eſteems the rank of thoſe 
he reſpeAs deſerving his approbation, acknow- 
ledges no virtue fo great as primogeniture, and con- 
ſiders excellence in poverty the moſt contemptible 
of vices. He was himſelf an elder ſon, and inherit- 
ed the title which I am one day to bear before he 
became of age ; his mother was the widow of a bi- 
ſhop, with whom his father fell in love; the had 
herſelf been,educated in all the formal ariſtocracy 
of the old ſchool,, and being left the ſole manager 
of her fon by the ſudden death of her huſband, 
| ſhe ſucceeded in giving him the ſame ideas under 
which ſhe had herſelf been brought up. My fa- 
ther thus inſtructed, had been particularly cau- 
tioned by my grandmother never to marry, till he 
could connect himſelf with a woman of rank: he 
did not marry till late in life: my mother was the 
youngeſt "daughter of a duke ; ſhe brought him a 


very ſlender fortune, and gave birth to myſelf be- 


fore the expiration of the firſt year afrer their 
marriage, and at the concluſion of the ſecond ſhe 
died. Sir Edmund has ſince that time made no 
attempt to alter his ſituation, and the greateſt ob- 
3-8 of his preſent pride and attention is a rich bi- 
ſe ed monument erected in the church which 
ſtands on his eſtate ; one ſide of it contains the ge- 
nealogy of my deceaſed mother, the other his 
oven, blank ſpaces being left in the ſlab to be filled 
up with his age and the date of his death, In 
theſe ideas my father has endeavoured to educate 
me : I do nat blame him for it, becauſe cuſtom 
has taught him to believe them conſiſtent with my 
ſituation ;z but I am extremely thankful for the 

powers 
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powers nature has given me, of diſcriminating -— I 
with greater accuracy between the various ſhades Wy 


of merit than the ſteps of birth. My years of 
boyhood were tinted with this ariſtocratic ſpirit, 
which ſo violently ferments the blood of Sir Ed- 

mund; and.jt was no ma: ter of ſurpriſe that ! ; 
then felt as he did, becauſe I was taught by him 

to look up to no one clſe as having authority over 
me, and it was but natural at thoſe years for me 

to imagine, that the poſſeſſing of authority, and 
the right of poſſeſſing it, were the ſame thing. I 
had then very few. acquaintance, indeed no inti- 
mate ones, for almoſt every body I knew was de- 
ſcribed to me as beneath my friendſhip ; my mind 
was active, and of courſe diſſatisfied that almoſt. 
every pleaſure I enjoyed was corpareal z and haus- 

ing no one to converſe with, I began io acquire 

a liking for reading; and happily for me, my fa- F 
ther had a good library, though he was little in 1 
the habit of diſturbing its order himſeif. After I 
had ſome time acquired this taſte, I gained the « 
happter quality of refle ing. The firſt idea which 
told me that I thought at all, was a wiſh to learn 
the hiſtories of thoſe men whoſe works beſt pleaſed 
me. Many of the books I had already read had 
taught me the inſignificancy of human greatneſs, — 
and the ineſtimable worth of virtue and know- 
ledge ; and when | began my biographical reading 
and found that moſt, nay almoſt all of thoſe men- 
whoſe works held the firſt place in my opinion, vl 
were ſuch as my father would bave deſpiſed as 4 
his inferiors both in fortune and rank, I could not 
forbear immediately refleQing what exquiſite folly 
it was for any one to pride himſelf on poſſeſſing a 
name of grandeur, and a certain portion of land, 


and to conſider himſelf ſuperior to thoſe men Who 1 
poſſeſſed abilities for inſtructing him how to bear | | 
them to his own advamage in the world. At this F 
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firſt dawning of my ſenſe I was twelve years old; 
my father had till this period inſtructed me him- 
ſelf in the firſt branches of common knowledge, 
and I was in the ſucceſſive year ſent to Wincheſ- 
ter. Here, Seymour, commenced my friend- 
ſhip with you, which I hope neither time nor cir- 
1 cumſtance will ever be able to diſſolve. When you 
* entered the army I became a ſtudent at Cam- 
* bridge; I have now left the Univerſity three 
vears, and I am not conſcious of having once of- 
fended my father by oppoſing to his ideas of birth 

my principles of common ſenſe. Infirmities for 
there are ſuch of the judgment as well as of the 
— body, and I wiſh to call my father's prejudice in 

favour of rank by no ſeverer. name ſtrengthen 
with the years of thoſe whoſe minds they inhabit ; 
and the temper of Sir Edmund being thus ex- 
pflained, if I were to marry during his life-time, 
what muſt the woman be with whom I ſhould 
have his conſent to connec myſelf ? I anſwer 
that the woman herſelf would not be conſidered 
© by him at all; the eligibility of the union would 
with him depend upon what title her grandfather 
had handed down to her progenitor. W hat would 

be the woman whom Charles Melford would ſe- 
lect to bleſs his marriage bed ? A woman who 


would love him as a man, not as a baronet: in 1 

that ſentence, Seymour, I think I convey to you +4 

— the whole of my heart; you doubtleſs ſee in it,] 

1 attributed to the woman whom I could love, the I 
1 truth of innocence playing about eyes whoſe gentle 3 
; = fire is lighted at a heart ſecure in itſelf from the J 


want of deſign which marks its own actions, and 
embelliſhed by the roſes of a face exquiſite in feel- 
ing ſimplicity. Such a woman I have ſeen; the 
love of ſuch a woman, as the reward of my en- 
deavouring to merit it, I look forward to receive 
from Heaven as the bleſſing of my preſent pas I 

an B 
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and earneſt of my bliſs in futurity; for, oh, Sey- . 
mour, he who has been once bleſſed with the: 
charms of this divine girl, muſt taſte eternal felici- 

ty; for, once connected with her, the angelic: 


© 


. purity of her heart muſt defend him from the 
a commiſſion of any act by which it might be for- 
= feited. Oh, ſurely, if there is a middle ſtate be: 
ä -ween the cares of this life and future happineſs, 
 *F TI ſhall baſk in it when united to Margaretta, for 


to poſſeſs her charms muſt be a ſuperior pleaſure 
to any one this world can beſtow. Margaretta |! 
You have her name, but oh it is an indiſtinEt idea 
of what ſhe is, unworthy of the form that bears 
it. I donot yet call her my Margaretta, for ſhe 
knows me only yet as her friend, nor ſhall do till 
I have no one to queſtion my right of making 
her mine. My heart is firm towards her—im- « 

| moveable from Margaretta ;. but ſo many unfore- 

-* - ſeen occurrenees ſpring up to thwart our favou- 

7 rite ſchemes, that I have reſolved not to declare 

> whatI feel for her till I have the liberty of of= _ ; 
fering her my hand without offence to him whom 
E ſhall ever conſider it my duty not to inſult by a 
diſregard of what he eſteems ſo ſacred an obſer- 
1 vation. Margaretta is but a poor cottager's daugh- 


-« 
ct ot 


E ter, uneducated, but in virtue ; unadorned, but © 

3 by the intereſting ſimplicity of unconſcious beauty, 3 % © Þ 
2 Oh! with what pleaſure ſhall I cultivate the mind 4 ot bmny 
2 of innocence into the practice of thoſe virtues. £5 | 


, 
4 


F which now lie dormant in her heart—draw into 
perfection thoſe ſeeds of knowledge which yet 

want the ripening ſun of inſtruQion ! Oh! what 
ſcenes of future happineſs have I pic ured to my- 
ſelf in the friendſhip of my Seymour, and the love 
of Margarretta! But I have not yet told you by 
what means | know her ;. my paper is full, another. 
ſheet ſhall be dedicated to the relation. 

| Adieu, yours, Ke. 

5 CHARLES MELTO RD. 
1 B 3 | 
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LETTER III. 


Charles Melford, Eſq. in continuation. 


IT is now about ſeven months ſince, as I was 
one day following the hounds, the ſtrap of one of 
my ſtirrups happening to ſnap, I was obliged to ſtop 
my horſe and diſmount in order to endeavour to 
repair it; this I after ſome time contrived to do, 
but the dogs and my companions were out of 
ſight before I had effected it: l again mounted 
my horſe, and while riding about in the hope of 
rejoining them, I met in a crofs lane, which di- 
vides two high roads—I met Margaretta ; in one 
hand ſhe held that of a little boy, and in the other 
a baſket of fruit; a large ſtraw hat concealed her 
face, and I ſaw not her beauty, till enquiring of 
her, Whether ſhe had ſeen the hounds ?” ſhe 
fixed upon me, as ſhe anſwered me, a pair of 
eyes which pierced to my very ſoul. I have 
not ſeen them, fir,” was her anſwer, and ſhe 
walked on. I had ſtopped my horſe, and I re- 
mained ſome minutes looking after her without 
remembering why I had ſtopped it, only recol- 
lecting that I had ſeen her countenance. With- 
out being reſolved to follow her, I walked my 
horſe after her : ſhe had croſſed another lane, 
and was juſt arrived on a little green, ſkirted with 
| cottages, when I came within ſight of her; ſhe 
entered a neat dwelling, which ſtood about one 
hundred yards diſtant from the reſt : I advanced 
towards it, ſtopped oppoſite to it, and that inflant 
I heard the cry of the dogs; I know not why, 
but I immediately rode to them. I returned 


home; 
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home; I thought of little elſe but this beautiful 
ruſtic : purity of heart was ſtamped on her coun= + 
wàztenance: ſeduQion I had ever abhorced, as the 

ZZ moſt criminal and meaneſt of vices, and yet I re-- 

"Z Adſolved to ſec her again. The green on which the 
houſe ſtands that I' had ſeen her enter is about: 
ſixteen miles from hence. | 

A few days after, I mounted my ſhooting pos- 


N 
1 


N ney, took my dogs and gun, and went out with 
| the riſing of the ſun: I killed a few birds, put 
them into my bag, and immediately rode towards 

the green: arrrived there, I went ſtrait' to the 
8 cottage, and knocked with my whip: upon the 
| F door; it was opened by an old man, who, with -— 
- 2X a courteous nod, enquired my buſineſs ;- I told 
| 2 him, that I. ap pony the favour of being ſhown 
| 7 a houſe where I could get ſome bread and cheeſe 
and ale, or if he would give me a draught that I 
would pay him for it: he anſwered me civilly,. 

15 


a * that I was welcome to ſuch as he had, and aſked 
mee to alight and walk in: to this I wanted little 
7 perſuaſion; and directly followed him into a neat 
1 kitchen ;-he deſired me to ſit by the fire while he 
/ went to draw the'ate. When alone, I looked 
round for: Margaretta : a door, the upper half of 
which was a window, opened at one end of the 
kitchen into a ſmall room; I walked towards it, 


3 in the hope of there ſeeing Margaretta ; the old 
"3 man returned while I ſtood before it: I would: 
2 have ſhown you in there, fir,” ſaid he, „ but = 
7 there is no fire.” I ſeated myſelf by the chim- 
3 ney, and my firſt draught was juſt ended, when 
1 Margaretta came in from a little garden behind 
2 the houſe ; ſhe courtſeyed to me, and I believe 
1 J felt at that moment more aukward than I ever 


did in a drawing- room. This is the gentle- 
man, father, ſaid Margaretta, „that aſked me, 
laſt Monday morning, if J had ſeen the hounds 

| : Did 
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Did you find them, pray, fir?” I anſwered, 
Ves, I am very much obliged to you.” This 
was a very fooliſh anſwer, as you perceive : 
Margaretta returned it with a ſmile, which 1 
thought ſeemed to ſay, ** How are you obliged 
to me for it ?” The old man looked firſt at me, 
then at her. I ſoon learnt that the divine girl's 
name was Margaretta, and that of the old man 
Hayton. After ſome converſation, reſtrained 
indeed by my confuſion, and the ignorance of 
thoſe with whom I converſed concerning me, I 
aroſe to depart, preſented Margaretta with ſome- 
birds from my bag, and offered to make Hayton a 
compenſation for my ale ; this he refuſed to take, 
and I invited myſelf to come a ſecond time, ſay- 
ing, that as I encreaſed my expence, he' might 
become willing to accept a return from me. 1 
often repeated my viſit, and found old Hayton 
cool, though,civil, and Margaretta apparently re- 
ſerved through reſtraint. 1 learnt that the old 
man had rented a ſmall farm ſome years ago in 
the village in which he ſtill lived, and that his 
only ſon's extravagance had driven him to diffi - 
culties ; that this ſon had ſince gone, in a very 
low capacity, into the army; and that Hayton, 
at the expiration of the leaſe of his farm, which 
had been ended about four years, had refuſed to 
renew it, being rendered unable by the ſorrows 
that had oppreſſed him for undergoing the requi- 
ſite labour of ſuperintending it, and that he had 
accordingly ſold off his ſtock, and retired with 
Margaretta upon the ſmall remains of property 
he poſſeſſed. 1 1 1 
About two months after my firſt viſit and 1 
never ventured to call above once a fortright— | 
went one day and happened to find Margaretta at 
home alone : 1 had long carried about with me a 
trinket of value, which I wiſhed to preſent to 1 
| ut 


// ˙ ui BS wins £29. 2 5 


but had hefitated on what plea to do it; and now, 
on our being alone, I took it from my pocket, 
and aſked her to wear it for my ſake. © What 
am I to call it,” ſaid ſhe, „ to my father?“ I 
anſwered, ** The gift of a friend, who conſiders 


| himſelf under obligations to you and your father, 


which he knows not how otherwiſe to repay.” 


She courtſeyed- with a ſmile, and hung it round 


her neck. I fat that day longer at the cottage 
than I had ever done before, and at parting ſhook 
hands with Margaretta for the firſt time. Having 
touched the hand of Margaretta, I felt the glow 
of her palm upon mine; my fingers ſtill tingled 
as if her's were tenderly drawing over them in 
the parting of our hands, and the fire of love 
burnt ſtronger than ever in my breaſt. The next 
time I went, Hayton was alone in the kitchen, 
from accident I ſuppoſed on entering, but the 
graveneſs of his deportment ſeemed in a very 
few moments to explain to me that it was from. 
deſign Margaretta was not preſent. I'ſoon en- 


_ quired for her, and the old man anſwered, She 


is very well; I have a meſlage to you, fir, from 
her; ſhe requeſts that you will do her the favour 
of taking back this trinket, with which you pre- 
ſented her laſt week.” I ſtared as he held it out 
to me, undetermined what I ought to ſay; he 


continued, on ſeeing me ſilent, Do not think 


it any diſreſpeQ, fir, of Margaretta, that ſhe 
does not wear it; it was I who requeſted that 
ſhe would not.“ What could be your rea- 
ſon?” I aſked, Sir,“ replied Hayton, „ the 
diſtance at which Margaretta ſtands from you in 
point of ſituation- for I know you, fir—muſt 
make her appear either fooliſhly arrogant or mer- 


cenarily weak while ſhe wears this; ſhe received 


it unguardedly, and defired I would point out to 
you her conviction of the error ſhe had commit- 
ted.” 
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ted. Indeed,” I returned, conſcious of my 
own juſtifiable intentions, yet feeling it incon- 
ſiſtent with the plan I had laid down for my con- 
duct during the life of my father to explain them, 
„% indeed it was no error.“ Hayton looked at 
me as uncertain of what I meant, then faid, 
There can be no error in her not wearing it.“ 


I found he looked upon me with ſuſpicion, yet 
ſtrove to be delicate in expreſſing that he ſaw my 


conduct in an improper light, whilſt he ſeemed: 
to conſider it right in himſelf to give me a hint 
that diſhonourable intentifhs would not be en- 


couraged by him, and that he had no thought of 
my entertaining any other. Is Margaretta go- 


ing to be married?“ I ſaid, after a pauſe. I 
wiſh ſhe was well married,” replied Hayton, till 
continuing his voice of diſtruſt toward me. þ 
wiſh ſhe was from my ſoul ”* exelaimedI; and, 


farting up, wiſhed Hayton good-morning, and 
left the houſe :. I could not bear to ſtay longer,, 


after my feelings had thus been put to the teſt. 
Days and nights after this converſation I paſſed 
in reflection and irreſolution what ſteps to take in 


order to ſecure Margaretta as mine, and ſtill avoid 


wounding the proud heart of my father. For 
one whole month uncertainty how to ad kept me 
from viſiting Hayton's cottage ; at the expiration 


of that time I went; I found the door locked; 


I knocked with my whip, the little boy whom 
Margaretta had held by the hand the firſt time of 
my ſeeing her opened the door, and having called 
out,“ Nobody at home,” ſhut it again, without 


waiting my reply. I rode up to the window, no- 


body was to be ſeen; a field encircled the little 
garden, and I could not gain a view of it from the 
road. A debate aroſe in my mind whether what 
the child ſaid was the truth or a polite way of re- 
fuſing me admittance ; I could not forbear de- 

| | ciding 
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eiding on the latter: I reſolved however to make 


another experiment before I drew my ultimate 
concluſion. I accordingly, after ſome days, went” 


again, but not without ſuffering the time which 


had uſually paſſed between my viſits to have 
elapſed ; I knocked at the door as before; but a 


Tepeated ſummons brought no one to anſwer it. 


I conſidered, as I ſat upon my horſe before it, 


that it was poſſible they might both be from home; 


but ſtill I could not help fearing that was not the 
cauſe of my being kept on the outſide. Afﬀter 
ſome time I rode dejeedly away: I was too 


much abſorbed in diſagreeable thought to guide 
my horſe, and I did not perceive that he ſtrayed 
out of the road, till a gate which opened into a 


field ſtopping him, rouſed me to recolleQion, 
and ſhowed me where | was. I looked round me 
and perceiving the village ſteeple at a little diſ- 
tance, I inſtantly knew whither I had ſtrayed, 
and turned round my horſe's head. I had the 
green to croſs in order to gain the right road, and 
as I came upon it I ſaw Margaretta about a hund- 
red yards from Hayton's dwelling. I rode up to 
her in an inſtant: “ How do you do, Marga- 
retta?” I ſaid; “„I hope you are very well; I 
have been unfortunate in not finding you or your 
father at home the two laſt times I have called.” 
—“ No, we were not at home,” replied Mar- 
garetta, and continued to move towards the cot- 
tage. Shall I find your father at home now?“ 
I aſked. ** No, fir,” ſhe anſwered, and accelerated 


her pace. I continued to ride by her fide : “1 


ſuppoſe you mean, that he had rather I did not 
come to his houſe,” I returned. She was unpre- 
pared for this remark, indeed ſhe ſeemed to have 
been agitated by our meeting, and ſaid, “ Much 
rather, ſir.“— Good God, Margaretta!” 1 
ſaid, „what fears can he have on my account?“ 


She 
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tinued by her fide, and added, © Pray tell me, if 
you know, what fears he has on my account.“ 
& They are not,“ ſhe ſaid, „on your and 


then, from want of breath or a ſudden recollec- 


tion, ſhe ſtopped. Not on what ?” I aſked. 
A bluſh which roſe on her cheeks anſwered for 


her, that they were on her account; and, as if 


mortified by this ſilent confeſſion, of which ſhe 
was fully conſeious, yet had not been able to 


avoid making, ſhe cried, *©4* Pray, fir, do not 
I doubt J ſhould not have obeyed 


follow me.” 
her, had not chance worked in favour of my 


compliance; a bird at that moment flew from the 


hedge, my horſe was ſurpriſed by it, and ſtarted 
out of the road; while I was regaining it, Mar- 
garetta had entered the cottage. I durſt not fol- 
low her; I felt a reverence for her virtues and the 
anxiety of the old man, which told me I was not 


authoriſed to diſturb their peace by my preſence,. 


till I thought myſelt at liberty to ſpeak freely to 
them of my intentions. Perhaps it was the im- 


preſſion that Margaretta's confuſion had on me, 
that rendered me thus conſiderate at that moment; 


or it might be ſome one other of the inexplicable 
impulſes to which man is ſubjeQ, that rendered 


me ſo entirely placid and ſatisfied ; for I returned 


home with as great compoſure as if I had been 
received at the houſe of old Hayton in the qua- 
lity of his daughter's intended huſband, and that 
no earthly power could have forbad our union. 


I believe—andut is an extreme pleaſure to me, to 
believe - that my ſenſations aroſe from the 2 


tional certainty her innocent timidity had given 


me, at our accidental meeting, of her virtue. 


But theſe ſenſations, ſtrong and pleaſant as they for 
ſome time were, gave way at length to the deſire 
of ſeeing Margaretta: I had numberleſs anxieties 


on 


She quickened her walk into a run. 1 ill con- 
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on her account, and as many on the ſcore of my 


own happineſs; I feared particularly that Mar- 


garetta, ignorant of my intentions, ſhould form 


any connection which might for ever cut me off 


from being bleſſed by poſſeſſing her. Still I could 
not perſuade myſelf that I ſhould be acting as it 
became me to act during the lifetime of Sir Ed- 
mund, if I now avowed my heart to Margaretta ; 


nor was I entirely free from upprehenſion that if 


I did ſo, and the knowledge of what J had done 
reached the ears of my father, he would not find 
ſome means of depriving me for ever of my dear- 


eſt wiſh in life. For the two ſucceeding months 


I conſtrained myſelf not to approach the green : 
I accidentally met with a farmer in the courſe of 


the time, who confirmed to me the little hiſtory. 


of Hayton, which I had before heard from him- 
ſelf, and eaſed me on another paint which had 
cauſed me ſome thought (for of what, concern- 
ing the woman he loves, will not a man ſituated 
as I am think ?f)—that the boy whom | had ſeen 
with Margaretta was the child of a poor widow 


in the neighbourhood, to whom ſhe was extremely 


kind: indeed, his account of her univerſal bene- 
volence, as far as her means extended, was ſuch 


as could not fail to give her character weight with 
thoſe who were moſt indifferent to her. Laſt 


week I rode over the grecn, I paſſed clofe to the 
houſe, but had not courage to aſk admittance, 
and I ſaw neither Margareita nor her father. 
Thus ſtand my affairs at this moment: am not J 
right in reſolving that Margaretta ſhall be my 
wife ? Virtue is falſe, or Margaretta muſt make 


me happy ; but the fear alone of loſing her, if I 


ſhall ever have.cauſe for ſuch fear, ſhall tempt 
me to conceal my ſentiments while Sir Edmund 
lives. Now tell me, my friend, have I not de- 
termined to act with juſtice to myſelf ; and to my 

father 


/ 


> / 9 
0 father with the conſideration due from a ſon to his 
parent? I long to hear from you; the approba- 
tion of the friend we eſteem, adds an ineſtimable 
vweight to whatever we have propoſed to our- 
| ſelves as the right. 
#4 | I pity your fituation, and ſincerely wiſh you 
1 were releaſed from it; but I commend you ex- 
/ | [4 s tremely for remaining in it, diſſgnant as it is to 
7 pour feelings, till you can be freed from it with 
IN honour to yourſelf in the opinion of the world. 
. How vaſt a tract of ſea divides us! A rumcur 
©, of approaching peace has been ſome time whiſ- 
|; G pered about; may it prove true, that Lmay once 
7 more enjoy the converfution of my Seymour! 
. How much could I ſay if preſent with you, which 
. - the confined intercourſe of paper will not allow 
C + © to be ſaid} yet I will not repine; I am infigitely 
iN thankful for the invention which permits us to- 
V hold intereowrſe at all; without it, we were 
" dead to each other. Write as long a. letter as: 
your time will allow you to do; give your opi- 
nion freely; be in this point as you have often 
8 proved yourſelf on many other occaſions, the; 
; true friend of, — Vours, molt ſincerely, &c. 
| ; CHARLES M ELFORD... 
| | f e 3 
| | LETTER IV. EN 
\ Major Seymour to Ctarles Melford, Eſquire: ' | 
e 


© | MY DEAR CHARLES, I 
I | Albany. 3 


f SiNck I wrote to you laſt, I have been abſent 
+: from this place on ſeveral excurſions. To- day, 
| on my return to it, it gave me infinite ſatisfaction |! 
| 3 
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to find that a letter, the ſuperſcription of which 


I knew to be your hand-writing, was awaiting 
my arrival: it had however lain at General 
Rs only ſince yeſterday morning. 
I have read your account with the attention 
which the ſubjec requires: I think you, Charles, 


indubitably right in determining to ſele the 


partner of your life for the qualities which ſhe 
may poſſeſs for making you happy, rather than 
for making you great. I alſo much approve the 


conduct you have marked out to yourſelf to ſuſ- 


tain towards your father; he is deſcending faſt 
into the vale of life ; and it becomes you, as far 
as you are able without injuring the peace of your 
own mind, to make his few remaining years thoſe 
of tranquility. Nothing could giye me more 
pleaſure than to hear that you had reſolved never 
to marry from intereſted views; it is a rock on 
which happineſs is uſually wrecked: but forget not, 
at the ſame time, that it is very,poſlivle for ro- 


mantic attachments to abate in their ardour, for 


marriage to open the eyes which love has blind- 


ed, and for clouds to darken the Arcadiaa proſ-- © 


pe& of unions founded only on perſonal attach- 
ments. You as yet ſeem to know but little of 
Margaretta yourſelf; I can know till leſs ; you 
muſt, therefore, not be diſpleaſed at my warn- 
ing you to be certain that ſhe poſſeſſes the quali- 
ties you require to find in her, before you make 
advances to her heart, from which you might 
think yourſelf not juſtified to recede, if ever you 
found your expectations deceived. Charles, I 
have often admoniſhed you on one point in your 
conduct, which I muſt here repeat: your heart 
is good, perfectly free from intentional error, and 
often the promoter of material benefit ; but you 
are always too ſanguine in your expeCtations, too 
enthuſiaſtic in your approbations, and too — 
0 


of events turning out as you have formed them in 
: your own mind: your difpoſition alſo is rather 
volatile ; I do not mean to accuſe you of chang- 

— ing your opinion from wilful caprice,, but too of- 


which you have before been ſtrenuous, appears 
to you for a moment in a pleaſing light, the quick 
compoſition of your mind cauſes you immediately 

[ ” e b . 
* to ſee it with approbation, and adopt it with en- 
Vp thuſiaſm, as the right. Your underſtanding is 
too good to require of me to point out to you 


5 how your temper, thus conſidered, might be- 
| come the enemy of your heart, in your plan. 


. of future happineſs. This only foible of your 
mind—this too great quickneſs of determination, 


parted; I wiſh the time I have been abſent from 
%. you may have entirely removed it. Let me ad- 


. _  ?viſe you to conſider again and again, before you 


0 getermine, at leaſt in the knowledge of any one 
j OE but your own heart, to make Margaretta your 
| 8 of K wiſe. If you propoſe to yourſelf ta domeſtic life 
} * — of retirement, you are to conſider whether ſhe, 
* whoſe education cannot have been equally liberal 


| with your own, will, even with the inſtructions 

= |} you may be able to give her, become the com- 
„ panion you would ſeleQ for ſuch retirement. If 
. you purpoſe introducing her into the gay circles of 
£ — poliſhed life, you ſhould equally conſider whether 
= {| s£ ſhe iscalculatedtoappear inthe light it would pleaſe 
= /: © you to have Sir Charles Melford's lady conſidered. 
5 5 look upon the ſacrifices made to rank with as 
. much contempt as you can do: inequality of birth 
EK || is certainly immaterial to the happineſs of the 
\ {i man who has ſufficient ſtrength ofmind to place his 

| \\ 10 happineſs on one ſole object who is capable of at- 
Ei} 4 for ding it to him, and to diſregard the flęers of 
r | } the world; but if he is not prepared to do that, 


ten, if the contrary of any idea, in ſupport of 


I ſaw with pleaſure had begun to abate when we 


then. 
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21 
then J recommend an equality of ſtations to thoſe 
who join in the marriage ſtate, for the world is 
always moſt ready to attempt wounding the feel- 
ings of thoſe whom it ought moſt to protect. 
They at whom the world ſneer, are always the 
eminent in perſon or virtue, and particularly the 
poſſeſſors of a pleaſing, artleſs ſimplicity ; becauſe 
it cannot bear to ſee its affeQation of amiable 
qualities unconſciouſly outdone by nature. Re- 
fle& well on all theſe*poinF; and when you have 
reflected upon them, diſmiſs them for a few 
months from your thoughts; and on reſuming 


them at the expiration of any fixed period, exa- 


mine attentively whether you think exactly the 
ſame upon them as you did when you firſt began 
to conſider them; and then let the reply of your 
conſcience determine you how to ac with Mar- 


garetta. 


It gives me great pleaſure to learn that you 
were well; it would afford me a greater ſatisfac- 
tion to know that you were happy in the way you 
deſire to be, but caution alone can promote your 
wiſh with any certainty of its permanency. Fare- 
wel, my dear Charles, preſent my reſpe&ts to Sir 
Edmund Melford, and believe me, with un- 
teigned truth, 

Yours, &c. 
GEORGE SEYMOUR. 


\ . 


LETTER v. | 


, = 


Charles Melford, Eſquire, to Major Seymour. 


Melford-houſe. 


1 AGAIN write, my dear friend, without waiting 
for your anſwer to my laſt: I have ſo much to 
tell you, that I cannot be filent. Margaretta, the 
divine Margaretta, is — but you ſhall hear it 
regularly. | | 
When I wrote to you laſt, I had not ſeen 
Margaretta for two months; the heart of love is 
not formed to endure a voluntary abſence ; and 
rather than live without ſeeing her, I reſolved 
to go and impart in ſecrecy to her father my in- 
tention of making her my wife at the death of Sir 
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| Edmund. What particularly urged me to this 4 
reſolution, was my fear of her forming any en- 5 
1 gagement which might utterly deſtroy my hopes; 4 
Ef and ] durſt not hazard the employing of any ſpy q 
EY upon her conduCt, leſt a ſuſpicion of my own, ,' 
= |}; | ſhould be carried to my father. The weather 5 
+ was too ſultry towards the end of the hot month 
* . of Auguſt to admit of long morning rides, ac- 1 
SE [#1 cordingly, knowing my father to be very ſhortly E 
'2 going on a viſit of two days and a night to a neigh- 1 
11 bouring baronet, I intended to wait the opportu- 
| nity of his abſence for riding to the green, When 


HEE the time came' for Sir Edmund's departure, 1 
Et (- feigned a ſlight indiſpoſition, which excuſed me 
from accompanying him: late in the afternoon I 
mounted my horſe, and ſoon arrived before the 
cottage of old Hayton ; the door was partly open, 
I diſmounted, hung my bridle over ſome rails 
which encircled a little garden in front of the cot- 
tage, 
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cage, and went in. There was nobody in the 
kitchen; nobody to be ſeen through the glaſs 
*X door of the little parlour ; I lifted the latch to go 
into the garden, a gentle ſtep ſounded at that in- 
ſtant over my head, and the voice of Margaretta 
*X aſked from the top of the ſtairs, Who is 
there: I told her; ſhe advanced in filence al- 
XX moſt to the bottom of the ſtairs, then ſaid, 


g Pray, fir, go away, my father is very ill.“ 

to Her eyes were ſwelled with weeping. ** Very 

he ill, Margaretta !” I exclaimed. «© Very ill— 

it MW dying,” ſhe anſwered, and her tears burſt fort! 

XZ afreſh. ** I conjure you to let me ſee him,” 3 

on X ſaid with an earneſtneſs that ſeemed to ſurpriſe 

is ber. Indeed, fir, you muſt not ! ſhe replied 

ad „ you cannot ſee him.“ I beſeech you to 

ed entreat that I may ſee him, if it be but for one 

n- XZ inſtant.” I moved towards the ſtairs, and ſhe re- 

ir ceqded, apparently more to avoid me, than for the 

11S purpoſe of delivering my meſſage. She diſap- 

n- peared for a few minutes, then returned with 

S; theſe words: My father, fir, ſays, your for- 

py mer viſits were againſt his inclination, and that he 

"op begs you will not diſturb him at this moment.” — 

er Tell him,” 1 cried, that I am. come to 

th atone for whatever may have appeared impro- 

e- Priety in my conduct, and that if the power of 

ly making a fellow-creature happy can ſooth bis 
= hour of difſolution, he will not refuſe to ſee me.” Cc 
u- Margaretta heſitated what to do; I relieved her 1 
en by exelaiming. For God's ſake tell him ſo !”? j 
I She returned to the chamber. Scarcely had ſhe 
ne entered it, before ſhe ſhrieked, and I could no 
11 longer refrain from running up ſtairs. What 

he —1s the matter? I would have ſaid, but Mar- 
n, garetta underſtood my queſtion, and interrupted 
0 me by crying out. One of his fits is come on 
FR again, he may now be in the agonies of death.” — 
ze, « Have 
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of her painful feelings. I advanced towards the 
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“ Have you no aſſiſtance at hand? I aſked; 
The ſurgeon was to have called about this time, 
ſhe anſwered; and turning her face to the bed, 


continued, Oh my father is dying:!” I'll run We 
and fetch him :”—the ſurgeon I ſuppoſe ſne meant: 


and ran down ftairs with a precipitancy expreſſive 


bed; in it lay Hayton with his eyes cloſed, and 


his jaws expanded, while inward convulſions were 4 | 
writhing every part of his frame. I ſtood by his 


ſide for ſome moments ignorant how to aa, and 
wondering at my own peculiar ſituation. Pre- 
ſently, with an effort apparently made to gain 
breath, he raiſed himſelf haſtily in the bed, and 
as haſtily ſunk down again upon his pillow + his | 
eyes opened ſlowly, and he turned them towards 
me; ſenſe was not entirely fled, for ſomething to 
like ſurpriſe darted into them when he beheld me. it: 
I threw myſelf almoſt immediately upon my knees, Wi 
and ſaid; *I beg of you to hear me with compo- 
ſure.” He endeavoured to ſpeak, but his utter- 
ance was indiſtint. I interrupted him in what 1 
could not underſtand by ſaying, I come to 
entreat of you the lovely Margaretta for my 
wife; oh tell me I have your permiſſion to make 
her mine !” Hayton uſed a violent exertion to 
anſwer me, but could not articulate, a fingle 
ſound. ** If you cannot ſpeak, ſignify to me 
that I have your conſent,” I cried ; Hayton's eyes 
no longer looked on me, they were fixed, and he 
lay motionleſs. Margaretta's returning ſtep was 
now on the ſtairs; almoſt breathleſs ſhe entered 
the chamber, and flew towards the bed. The 
ſurgeon is not at home,” ſhe ſaid, and leant for 
ſupport againſt one of the poſts. About a minute 
paſſed in ſilence, during which Margaretta ſaw I 
was kneeling, but did not ſpeak. + Hayton made 
another effort to raiſe himſelf in the bed, ap 
[#3 | | wit 
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Sith a groan ſunk down to riſe no more; his ſpi- 
Wit fled within a few moments. Margaretta fell 
Nenſeleſs upon the corpſe. 
For a man who felt as I did ! reverence, pity, and 
: joy, mingled ſo ſtrangely in my heart that they 
Neprived me of all power. When Margaretta 
Pegan to revive, it firſt occurred to me to offer 


| | Wrank of it, and her tears again flowed. 
is you no female friend,” I ſaid, whom you can 
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W hat a time was this 


er ſome water which ſtood upon the table ; ſhe 
«© Have 


all in to your aſſiſtance ?” “ Yes,” ſhe replied, 


there is a poor woman at the next cottage ; ſhe 
had but juſt left me, when you came in.“ I'll 


etch her to you,” I anſwered. A decent look- 
ing woman, who was the perſon that ſhe had 
ſpoken of, and the widow whom I mentioned 
to you in one of my letters, came in at that in- 
ſtant. A mournful ſilence again enſued ; I broke 
it by ſaying, ©* Have you no. friends or relations 
to go to? you muſt leave this houſe.” “ No, 
no,” ſhe replied, not while ——” and ſhe fixed 
her eyes on the dead body. I repeated the queſ- 
tion I had advanced to Margaretta to the woman, 
and found that ſhe knew no one, upon whom ſhe 
had claims either of affinity or friendſhip. She 
has nobody at all belonging to her that I know of,” 
ſaid the woman, “but her brother, and he's a 
ſoldier, and gone nobody knows whither. “ She 
has one friend preſent,” cried I, „ who will ne · 
ver deſert her : will not you acknowledge me as 
your friend, Margaretta ?” I aſked. Sir,“ ſaid 
ſhe, reſuming a little compoſure as ſhe ſpoke,“ I 
am very able to ſupport myſelf; I am ſtrong, and 

n, and will work, rather than diſobey him who 

an no longer adviſe me for my good: he has al- 
ready warned me againſt receiving any favours 


Prom you.” “ He did not know me then,” I re- 


lied, . inthe light I 1 8 to have ſhewn myſelf 
| I have 
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— bed, and the tears ſtreamed down her cheeks, | 7 


ger to you. % Has your youth, I returned, 


to him long ago, but he did before he died, for F F 
1 have promiſed myſelf to him as your moſt ſacred 3 
friend. Permit me,” I continued, to find you 
an aſylum poſſeſſing the comforts, and free from L 
the cares of life.” — , Oh !” cried Margaretta, 


& before the body of my poor father is cold in A 


death, I already find myſelf expoſed to thoſe | 


/ ſnares to which he foreſaw my unprotected ſtate | 


would leave me open!“ She again ſunk upon the 
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« By Heaven,” I exclaimed, taking her hand, | 
and preſſing it in the energy of my feelings both © 33 
for her and myſelf, . you do me injuſtice in your 
opinion of my heart; I ſwear by my hopes of 
eternal happineſs, that I wiſh only to ſupply to 
you the place of him who is no longer able to pro- 
tect you to become your friend.” Had fad A 
huſband, Seymour, you may imagine I had more | 
eaſily convinced her of my honour, but I feared, 
as ſhe knew my rank in life, that it might % 
add to her diſtruſt of me; and another reaſon for 
my not declaring myſclf1 was the preſence of the 
woman: ſhe turned from mel thought.—1 hoped, | 
half convinced of my integrity. After ſome time, 
I perſuaded her to leave the body of her father, | 
and ſhe did not withdraw her arm as I placed it 
through mine to lead her down the ſtairs. On the | 
firſt agony of her grief beginning to ſubſide, | 
again urged her to the acceptance of my protec- 
tion: ſhe ſeemed to dread equally the being at 
unprotected upon the world, and the relying het 
defence from it upon the man whoſe unexplained 
conduct had made him fall under the fuſpicion of 
her father. How can I believe you are really: 
my friend ?” ſhe ſaid; I ſee no motive by) 
which you can have been actuated to become ſo 
to one who' was a few months ago an utter ſtran- 


66 even 3 
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27 
for wt « even in the ſeeluſion in which you have lived, 


cred already formed ſo bad an opinion of men, that 
you you think no heart warmed by humanity is to be 
from found in the world?“ ““ I have learnt enough,” 
> the replied, to know. that ſome men are trea- 
d in cherous. But it muſt be unjuſt in you,” I ſaid, 
thoſe _ „ to condemn all upon that knowledge.” She 
did not anſwer me. Come to my cottage for 
the night and ſleep there, pray do, ſaid the wo- 
man. Margaretta refuſed to leave the houſe that 
contained her father. Icouldonlyrefle& upon Mar- 

> garetta, not what were beſt to be done for her, 
while in her preſence, and I therefore went out 
upon the green. I walked ſome time but could 
form no plan that pleaſed me; I called out the 
woman, and queſtioned her again whether ſhe 
did not know of any friend, any acquaintance, 
that old Hayton had poſſeſſed. She told me that 
nobody had ever come to his cottage except a Mrs. 
Wallace who lived about four miles off. The 
acquaintance of old Hayton with Mrs. Wallace 
vas very ſatisfactory to me. Mrs. Wallace is 
the widow of a farmer who had rented land of 
my father; at her huſband's death ſhe retired 
from buſineſs, and now lives in a comfortable 
it houſe which had been built for her by Mr. Wal- 
& lace. As Sir Edmund was to return on the fol- 
lowing day to Melford- houſe, I conſidered that I 
ought to loſe no time in placing Margaretta in a 
ſatisfactory ſituation; I accordingly mounted my 
2 horſe, and did not ſtop till I reached the houſe of 
Mrs. Wallace. The evening was far advanced, 
and I found her at ſupper ; ſhe roſe to receive 
me, and, as was uſual with her, expreſſed much 
pleaſure at ſeeing me. I had always been much 
more intimate at the houſe of Mrs. Wallace than 
my father would have ſuffered me to be, had he 
known it : ſhe was the mother of an only ſon, 
C 2 who 


er ſtran- 
eturned, 9 
« even 


far as I imagined that by ſhowing Mrs. Wallace's 


” & 


to applaud her exquiſite feelings; my own heart * 


ſhooting, and had ſtopped at their œottage to re- 
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who was very often in my youth the companion 
of. my ſports in the field; at his father's death he 
went into the army, and is now in America. 

immediately 'aſked her if ſhe knew Hayton; ſhe 7 
anſwered me that he-was an old friend of her de- 
.ceaſed huſband, thatſhe reſpected him as an ho- 
neſt man who had been unfortunate in the world. 
I informed her that accident had introduced me to 
him and his daughter when+I was one day out 


queſt a draught of ale; -I then proceeded to tel!“ 
her the occurrence. of the preſent. evening; ang 
ſhe did not give me time to mention my compaſſi- *' 
on for the orphan Margaretta, for on hearing of 
Hayton's death, ſhe directly exclaimed, ** What 
will l become of his girl, poor helpleſs creature P' 
Perceiving+«the heart of Mrs. Wallace already - 


touched with pity, I without heſitation, informed T7 


her that I meant to become the friend of :Marga- 
Tetta. * Bleſs you for a good-creature!” ſhe 
exclaimed ; ** you have twice the-goodneſs of Sir 
Edmund, I muſt ſay it, and all the humility of an 
angel to ſweeten it with.“ I was pleaſed only with 
this compliment at the expence of my father ſo 


approbation of my pity for Margaretta, it alſo * 
indicated that ſhe would aſſiſt me in any plan for- 
promoting her comfort. Not to dwell upon un- 
neceſſary particulars, a very gentle hint from me, 
that. I wiſhed the houſe of Mrs. Wallace to be- 
come her aſylum, drew from the old woman a 
whole train of arrangements for her future 
happineſs. Oh, Seymour, at the moment when 
the heart of the worthy Mrs. Wallace was ex- 7 
panded in good - will towards Margaretta, and the 7? 
tears of. compaſſion ſtood. in her eyes, I knew not 
whether it would be culpable or meritorious in me 
whiſpered JF qc 


N 

7 2X whiſpered to me at that moment, and I chilled 

'« upon the reflection, this poor widow, With no 

more than a ſufficiency for herſelf, is willing to 

”” XZ ſhare what ſhe does poſſeſs with the child of diſ- | 
treſs; how differently would my father, !deluged - 


in wealth, ac towards this humble-born child of 
virtue! I did not chill upon this part of my re- 
» = fleQion, but I did, when the preſent brought into 
my mind the hereafter / repeated to Mrs; Wal- 
7 lace, again and-again,-that wherever Margaretta 
was placed, her neceſſities and comforts were alike 
to be ſupplied from my purſe : but to this aſſu- 
rance Mrs. Wallace ſeemed quite inattentive; it 
was to ſoothing the immediate diſtreſs of the poor 
child as ſhe termed Margaretta, that all her 
thoughts were turned. It“ was at length agreed 
between us, that I ſhould return home for that 
night, and call again upon Mrs. Wallace the next 
morning by fix o'clock, againſt which time tne 
7 promiſed ſhe would have tier little cart ready, 
and ride with me to the green. I went to bed 
bat for a very few hour*--qnd ſlept ſcarcely one. 
2 Earlier than the appointed hour l reached the 
2 houſe of Mrs. Wallace; ſhe was, however, pre- 
2 pared to receive me, and we ſet cut together.,— - 
We found Margareita juſt- riſen, and, as her _. 
heavy eyes beſpoke, from a ſleepleſs bed; they 
= ſparkled faintly with pleaſure on-beholding Mrs. 
Wallace: the good woman embraced her, far 
down by her, took her hand in her's, and began to 
ſooth to her. Mrs. Wallace, had been eſteemed 
by Hayton, and Mrs. Wallace now ſpoke of me 
to Margaretta in terms of the higheſt reſpect; 
ſhe heard, and her doubts reſpeQing me imme- 
diately appeared to vaniſh; was not this a proof 
of an excellent, a feeling heart? When ſhe ſaw - 
me eſteemed by her deceaſed fathers's friend, 
{ ſhe ceaſed to fear mc. 
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I perceive my paper is nearly full, ſuffice it then 
for me to add, that, upon Margaretta's refuſin 
to leave the body of her father till after his in- 
terment, Mrs. Wallace conſented to remain with 
her till that ceremony had taken place; that I vi- 
| ſited her as frequently as I could leave my father's 
f houſe without giving any ſuſpicion of my having 
. an engagement of the moment I really had; and 

that, when old Hayton was 'Buried, Margaretta 
went home with Mrs. Wallace, thankful for the 
proteQreſs ſhe had found in her: ſhe removed 
to the ' houſe of Mrs. Wallace only yefterday, 
thus J have not ſeen her ſince ſhe has been there. 
I ſhall write to you again immediately on my re- 
| ceiving a letter from you. Oh, how I bleſs Hea- 
f ven for the prote& ion it has enabled me to ſhow 
| to this tender bloſſom of innocence and virtue | 


Adien : envy me I am ſure you will not; feel 72 
therefore with your molt ſincere friend, &c. ' Br 
: CHarLes MELITo pvp. * 
= N | th 
* F th 
Charles Melford Eſquire, to Major Seymour. ,, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, of 
| | Melford-houſe, f Y ' ar 
Your letter dated from Albany, and received py 
yeſterday evening, now lies before me. Sey- = 
mour, I have followed the advice it contains be- f 
fore I knew you had given it to me; I have re- 4 
ſolved, in juſtice to Margaretta, not to let her 1 

know me in any other character than that of 
friend. It is not that I doubt the ſtability of my za 
own mind to the ſupreme happineſs which an f 
honourable union with her promiſes me; on this 4 
point I can never change; it is on the following © 

| | conſider- 

re r 


- 
2 
3 
1 


en conſiderations that I reſolve to keep my intentions 
ing tſtill ſecret from her and Mrs. Wallace, —Marga- 
in⸗retta has already begun to think me really her 
ith friend, and to eſteem me as ſuch ; Mrs. Wallace, 
vi- © whilſt ſhe believes me only aQluated by a bene vo- 
rs lent heart in my conduct towards Margaretta, 
ng will not ſuffer Sir Edmund to gain a knowledge of 
nd my charity, leſt he ſhould prevent its continuance ; 
tta and, perhaps, if ſhe knew that I meant to make 
he © herhereafter the partner of my fortunes, ſhe 
ed = might not think herſelf juſtified in being a party 
y, concerned in hiding my conduct from the eyes of 
re. Sir Edmund. Beſides, E promiſe myſelf ultimate- 


e- ly an exceſſive pleaſure from keeping my real in- 
a- tentions ſecret, till I cannot inſult any one by their 
open declaration. Margaretta has already begun: 
eto ſhow herſelf grateful; is it not poſſible, George, 
ef 2 very probable, that a heart already thus: 
= ſoftened towards one particular object, may, as 
p. the intentions of that object increaſe, feel for him 
ng tenderer paſſion than gratitude ? H ſhe does, her 
obligations to him, her knowledge of his rank in 
the world, and her own inferiority of birth, will 
doubtleſs confine it a priſoner to her breaſt; bur 
then how will it rankle in its captive ſtate! My 


oon heart tells me how it will prove the tyrant -* 1 
of its priſon; and my own heart inftruts me by \4 


_ _F anticipation, what will be the.extatic tranſport ,of 
d mutual confeflion. T argue too from this impri- _. 
„ ſonment of love, a happy as well as a.delightful: 
end; cuſtom will have taught it to- revere the 
ſpot of its confinement,. and it will never totally 
deſert the hearts where it has been bred and nou- 
riſhed. | | 
E have begun to lend Margaretta books, and to = 
imſtruQt her how to-read with advantage to her- *F 
ſelf; and ſhe proves to me more forcibly every | 
day, that I was not deceived in thinking, that eyes 
C 3 | 
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like hers muſt hold intelligence with a mind of f he 


W « 


extreme capability. 5 1 S8 
Mrs. Wallace is delighted with the ſociety .* tual 
Margaretta affords her: with what exquiſite de- 
licacy does ſhe perform every little attention to 
wards her hoſteſs, that may in any way beſpeak * * 
her thankfulneſs for her protection! Hayton ſub- 
fiſted on a ſlender annuity, derived to him froma 
ſum of money he had ſunk on becoming incapable 
of attending to buſineſs; it, of courſe, dies with 7 
him, and a few guineas are all the wordly poſſeſ- 
ſions of Margaretta. A letter, or rather a ſmall «7: 
packet, has been found in a drawer ſince his de- 
ceaſe, directed, To be given to his ſon by 7 
Margaretta, if ſhe ſhould ever ſee him again; 
and, in caſe of her learning his death, to be 
opened by herſelf.” Margaretta imagines it to be 
the title-deeds relating to two acres of land which 
were once diſputed for in law by old Hayton, in 
right of his wife, who he thought was the heir to 
them, and which could not, as ſhe ſays, be de- 
cided till a man who has been ſome years gone to 
the Eafl-Indies, and not heard of ſince, can be 
found. Margaretta knows not where to addreſs 
her brother Thomas; his diſpoſition was from 
his boyhood wild and extravagant ; he bore his 
father's checks upon his idleneſs with ill- humour, 
and without amendment; and at laſt, in conſe- 
quence of a diſpute between them, he .enliſted 
into a marching regiment then recruiting at Oak- 
ham, whither he walked for the purpoſe ; his 
father did not know for ſome days what was be- 
come of him, and when he learnt this intelligence, 
he could not find out the number of the regiment, 
nor the name of the ſergeant who had enliſted 
him; the recruiting party came to the town for the n 
day of the fair only. It is now five years ago, M ,* 
and he has never becn heard of by — Wo. * 


> 
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Fc he continues worthleſs, he is better at a diſtance 
rom his ſiſter; if he ever returns reclaimed, his 
ttuation ſhall be rendered comfortable to him. 

IMArs. Wallace warns me, to ſpeak in her lan- 
ruage, not to give Margaretta too much learn- 
ing, as there is no knowing what ſhe may come 
(to, if any thing ſhould happen to me.“ I anſwer 
her, that a good education cannot be an ill ſtore 
in any condition of life.” She replies, “ dare 
ſay your honour will do all for the beſt.“ I do 


i 
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not tell Mrs. Wallace or Margaretta ſo, but 1 


Have done all- for the beſt} as far as lies in my 
ability; for, in caſe of my death happening the 
next moment to this in which I am now writing, I 1 
have placed the objet of my love far above want: 
l often read with her; how exquiſite is it to ſee the 
- = comprehenſion of ſubjeQs, - whoſe truth and 
force ſhe feels on having them explained to her, 
firſt beam on her mind ! Seymour, ſhe poſſeſſes 
the ſtrongeſt proof of ſenſe ; the knowledge ſhe ' 
acquires gives her neither ſelf-cenceit nor vanity 
upon the parts ſhe- poſſeſſes; ſhe is pleaſed and 
thankful that every day is made to add to her ſtore 
of knowledge; but- ſhe ſees that the more ſhe 
learns, the more -is ſtill left for her to acquire. 
dhe approaches me with an openneſs and modeſt 
confidence of manner, which beſpeak her alike 
XX pleaſed with my friendſhip,. grateful for my bene- 
fits, and at the ſame time conſcious that ſhe 
2X ſhould diſpleaſe me by humiliating herſelf before 
me. When a few moments alone with her the 
other day, I took an opportunity to ſay, Are | 
vou not now convinced, Margaretta, that 1 
never had an evit deſign towards you?“ She he- 
ſitated an inſtant and then replied, „Should you 
have conccived ſo well of me, as I believe you 
now do, if I had truſted myſelf without caution 
to a young ſtranger like yourſelf ?* I could ſmile 
= 1 appro- 
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had betrayed myſelf. She has now been two 


but I cannot bring her to throw off a certain de. : 
gree of reſpect, with which ſhe uniformly treats *. 
me; I aſk-her to call me Charles; the inſiſts on 
giving me no other appellation than Mr. Melford. 


nued reſolute in giving me this formal tile ? She 
anſwered me, “ that, in her opinion, the diffe- 


„Have you forgot,” I replied, “hat I have 
ſaid to you on the natural equality of all worth) 
members of the community PP? There is a 


due; I owe you the ſubmiſſion of gratitude.” — 


I be deceived. in my choice of happineſs ?—Bluſh, ? 
ye cold minds of refinement, at the natural ſenſe 3 
not only felt but exerciſed, by this heart of ruſtic Þ 
virtue -I am warm my ſelf upon the ſubject on 
which 1am writing, and run out into a ſtring 10 
examples of the worth of my Margaretta, with - 


them, with a ſoul on fire. 


returned, that * he ſuppoſed l was wiſe- enough 3 
to ſee there was herdly any match in the king- 
dom worth my ſecking after.“ I bowed in re- 
turn to what I knew I ſhould pleaſe him by ap- 
prong to conſider as a compliment paid to me q 3 
im, and the ſubjeQ dropped. He deſires me 
to return yOu his compliments, and to preſent v 
with his good wiſhes for your ſafe return to ou 1 
l in which hope I truſt you will not doubt 


$ SK — 


/ 


approbatron to ber queſtion; if I had ſpoken, i, 4 I 


Y months in habits of growing intimacy with me, 7 


I enquired of her this morning, why ſhe conti- 'T 


rerce of our Gtuations : required it of her.“ 


caſual diſtinction between us,“ ſhe returned, for : 
which my heart points out to me that reſpeR is 1s % 


After theſe proofs of excellence, Seymour, can i 


out conſidering that you cannot read, as | write 2 4 


Sir:Edmund aſked me the other: day, — Why 3 q 
I did not marry ?*” Ievaded the queſtion and he 


7 I 


bu 
3 


a F hig bein g fervently joined:by yours, with the moſt 


7 affeQionate regard, & 
; | * : CUARLES MELFORD.. 
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LET TER VII. 


Major Seymour to Charles Melford; E. 


DEAR CHARLES,. 3 1 
| w York; - 


T HAVE now two letters of yours unanſwered :: 
a2 wound in the ſword, arm has prevented me the 
Ability of writing te you; and I was conſcious 
that to employ a third perſon in our correſpon- 
dience would, on the contrary to being a ſatisfac- 
tion to you, only unneceſlarily- raiſe your ap- 
&X prehenſions for me. As I am now again able to 
FF .write to you, Þ need not ſay that I am faſt 
recqvering from my wound; my health Has 
been impaired from the confinement occaſioned 
me by the pain of my arm; but that alſo js 
beginning now to improve faſt. | 

= 17 1 whilſt you have the feelings of a lover 


1 


for Margaretta, you have aded towards her the 
gart becoming a man who poſſeſſes your ability 
for . befriending the unprote ed orphan. The 
inſenſibility to diſtreſs in many oft your rank of 
life, is not leſs a reffection upon themſelves than 
upon the humanity of the country in which they 
live; and thus conſidered, as-a flur 3 0 
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; fall generally upon the character of the people, 
it becomes a juſtice to himſelf, in every individual, 


to reprobate this hardneſs of heart. There are BY. 

ſome families of the firſt eminence in England, I the 
with pleaſure acknowledge, who make the children =W nou 
of afflition their peculiar care; amongſt the num- ſoot 

ber of thoſe who are praiſe- worthy, it is but right any 
; to name you very particularly: I know the univer- imp 
+ — ſal benevolence of your heart, and upon that I ap- *I h 
8 plaud you; your conduct towards Margaretta, * mir 
[- ſingly conſidered, had not drawn this eulogium det. 
q form me, becauſe, in that particular caſe, the end will 
f of ſerving a fellow- creature is your own private fro! 
. happineſs. _ 4 | mo 
| l am glad the light in which you now ſtand to its 
L - Margaretta will leave open to you ſo good an op- do 
$ portunity for thoroughly inveſtigating your own pat 
heart: remember that you have promiſed me you wil 

age 


will uſe it ; let not an unguarded moment cheat 
you out of your determination; conſider how dif- 
ferently, how uncomfortable you would feel, if 
any haſty declaration were made by you, only 
to be repented, and the cold law of honour were 


to hold the place of your preſent rapturous feel- & 
INgS, * ; 

- There have been many men in the world be- pl: 
fore your time, and no doubt will continue to be ca 
while the world exiſts, who have poſſeſſed 

4 changeable diſpoſitions, with leſs enthuſiaſtic X 
; tempers than yours; but with the ſanguine tem- 
per you poſleſs, it becomes you to be particu- F 


larly careful in the formation of engagements, 

| becauſe what appears ſo very exquiſite to the 

firſt ſight, may not always have been very accu- 

- — Tately conſidered ;; thus, on cool examination, it 
2 may be very likely to fall ſhort of what it had 
promiſed to prove, as many objets une on 
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being firſt viewed, promiſe little, on cloſer ex- 
al, amination riſe in our eſteem. 
re While you are acting openly only the part of 
[ the friend, your conduct will be right and ho- 
en nourable; but beware of ſhowing yourſelf too 
N- ſoon to be the lover. If I have repeated to you 
ht any admonition- which my laſt letter contained, 
r- impute it to my deſire of your welfare: if 
* 1 have ſaid too freely, that I have ſeen your 
a, mind capable of being turned from its firmeſt 
m determinations, it is only in the hope that you 
nd vill in future baniſh inſtability of ſentiment 
te from your heart: you have good ſenſe and good 


morals, and I do not wiſh the world to have it in 
its power to judge of you as they are too apt to 
do in general — that thoſe are defective, where the 
paſſions are volatile. I am ſure you would not 
*X& willingly commit an error, therefore guard 
Yr de the appearance of it. 
My arm will not permit me to write any 
longer : farewel : if I have ſaid too much, which 
I hope I have not, impute it to the friendſhip of 
him who is really your moſt ſincere well-wiſher, 
3 | 
P. S. A letter directed ſimply for me in this 
place, will [ truſt reach me, ag. my eonfinement 
_ cauſes my ſtation to be very generally known. 


— 
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. 'Margaretta I truſt will prove an infallible prece. 


no inconſiderable ſatisfaction to me, that my 


ever of my time to reading. 


has often occurred to me as being ſuch, but which 
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LETTER VIII. 


Charles Melford, Ess. to Major Seymour. 


Melford-houſe, 


In POSSIBLE ! my dear George, impoſſible - 0 
that I ſhould be diſpleaſed at the candour of your 4, 


per of which you ſpeak, but my attachment to 


dent for my adhering in future to my reſolutions, 
or rather my not acting without due conſidera- 

tion. The impulſe of the moment L allow has 
often had too great weight with me, but in the 
time to come I will be more wary; it is however 


faults have not been eriminal, I have at leaſt pre- th 
ſerved my heart from ſelf-reproach ;. gallantry if 
has been amongſt my gentle errors, but although pe 
the ſex have had extreme charms for me, I have m 
never injured the huſband, nor inſulted the ears ar 
( —_ 

J have nothing new to tell you of Margaretta, is 
but that ſhe improves in my eſteem and in her th 
own qualifications. | rwe 

I have lately been much leſs fond of company *? b. 
than I uſed to be, and hay cated more than m 
8c a 
hich fi 


mour, to ſee an error in my education, 


I have only within theſe few days been convinced 
to be,ſo : whatever I have learnt of any country 
but my own, has been from books; an education 
cannot be truly finiſhed, nor all our ideas per- 
fealy exact and liberal, unleſs they are * 4 
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from occular and auricular obſervations on thoſe 
Z ſpots which give riſe to them: I may know 


* ; by WEE 


. RE 
. 

3 

& _ 


Jour gefetive muſt be my opinions of the cuſtoms, 
_ manners, and characters of ſuch men as I have 
not converſed with. I have always felt a kind of 
> reverence for Italy, and longed to view its mag- 
* nifcent ſeenes of decayed ſplendor, and preſent 
* inimitable art; and I have now reſolved, if my 
inclination is not thwarted by my father, to viſit 
it. Perhaps you will think this ſudden reſolution 
an example, of the temper of which you com- 
plain, but T-am ſure you muſt agree with me, 
that the inelination is a natural one, and that the 


ugh period for me to leave Margaretta. Yes, — 4 


is therefore to be loſt in my application; I wiſh 
tüthe idea had occurred to me ſooner; 1 cannot 
2 recal the paſt time, my only care therefore muſt 
be not to let the future eſcape me alſo. Sir Ed- 
mund is new alone in his room; I will go to him 
% and learn the event of my iuclination : . wiſh me 
uch ſucceſs. I ſhall, if I obtain his permiſſion to ſee 
ch +> this country of which I have formed ſo high an 

opinion, -wiſh myſelf back againſt your arrival 
here, if it is even before I have killed his holi- 
gneſs's toe. I ſhall continue my letter when I re- 
turn from my father. Adieu for a while. 


Oh, 


5 1 Paris is a large city, I may know the Appennines 
are a long tract of mountains covered with ſnow ; 
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Six o'clock in the evening. 


On, Seymour! Sir Edmund is I fear now 
lying on the bed of death : I have experienced a 
great ſhock. Full of my project I went this 
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morning to his dreſſing- room, where within theſe wo 
few years he has uſually ſat alone till the hour of 


dinner; conceive my ſurpriſe when, on opening 
the door, the firſt object which preſented itſelf +3 


to my ſight, was my father fallen from his chair 
upon the floor, and his head reſted on the marble ++ 
hearth ! I went to him, and endeavoured to raiſe © + 
him; he was unable himſelf to aſſiſt my effort: 
I rang the bell, his ſervant obeyed the ſummons, | ** 
and our united ſtrength lifted him from the 
ground, and laid him upon his bed. A paralytic 


ſtroke had benumbed his limbs and deprived him 


of his ſpeech. I immediately ſent for the phyſi- 
cian who has before attended him : on his arrival 
he did not heſitate to give me very ſlender hopes 
of his recovery. By the phyſician's order he was 
undreſſed, and put into bed. No viſible alteration 
has taken place in him ſince the firſt of his attack: 
he is unable to ſwallow, or at leaſt refuſes to re- 
ceive any nouriſhment into his throat. I fear 
much myſelf for his recovery, as this is the ſe- 
cond ſtroke he has ſuffered. | 

The letter 1 am writing muſt be in London 


the day after to-morrow, I will however leave 


it unſealed till the morning, in caſe any change 
ſhould take place. | 
| | Morning, 
Sis Edmund continues exactly the ſame, mo- 
tionleſs, and apparently inſenſible ; the phyſician 
has ordered a bliſter to be placed on his throat, 
as the laſt reſource, Farcwcl; depend on being 


informed 
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s. apformed by me of any material alteration, and 
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Yours ſincerely, &c. 
CHARLES MELFORD, 
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LETTER IX. 


Sir Charles Melford to Major Seymour. 


> DEAR GEORGE, 


ytic 9 Melford-houle. 


vſn- Zo SIR Edmund is no more ! He expired on the 
following day to that on which I laſt addreſſed 
you, and his remains were yeſterday depoſited in 
the family vault. I ſhould have written to you 
earlier this account, but | was informed thai no 
American mail would leave London till to-mor- 
row at the ſooneſt. | 
Il cannot accuſe my father of ever having been 
defective to me in ſuch conduct as he thought con- 


ariſtocratic principles by which alone, in his opi- 
nion, our rank in life could be ſuſtained ; I there- 
fore now forget his errors, and remember only his 
good qualities. 

Well, I am now Sir Charles Melford, Baronet, 
in the mouth of the world; in my own appella- 
tion, a free agent. Do not you think, Seymour, 
that my firſt concern will now be to make Mar- 
garetta my wife? I am not yet determined whe- 
ther it will or not, but J think it will not. Do 
not, 1 charge you, imagine that it has been poſſi- 
dle for any power in heaven or on earth to weaken 


my 


ducive to my happineſs, within the pale of thoſe 
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muſt at leaſt ſuffer three months to paſs unoccu- 


longer, I ſhould doubtleſs have gone abroad; %" 


my love for Margaretta ; it is only that, when! 12 
once taſte the happineſs which is able to reſult to 7, 
me from her love, I may taſte it in perfection yr 
and without interruption. If I ſuffer the ardour of 
the attachment which I feel for Magaretta to ſu- 
perſede every other paſſion at this moment, and 
immediately marry, think you not that it is very _ 
poſſible I ſhall, after a time, become diſſatisfied 
that I had not, before I married her, viſited ? 
thoſe countries to ſee which my inclination ſo 
ſtrongly bends at this time? Shall Bnot then, per- hi 
haps, ſtill wiſh to go, and yet feel a reluQtaney to i 
leave Margaretta as my wife I when to part from pair 
her for a time, while ſhe knows me only as a  frien 
friend, would require but a eomparatively ſlen- ff m 
der effort. 1 lay down my pen for a while, to plac 


reflect again upon this perplexing topic of thought. \ 


| | Noon, ; 
Ir I wait fer your advice upon this ſubject, I hi 


many more I may be the happy huſband of Mar- 
garetta. Two weighty reaſons at this moment 
preſent themſelves to my imagination in favour | 
of my making my wiſhed-for tour; the firſt is, 
that, if Sir Edmund had lived a few months, 


then why ſhould I now be prevented the high $1 
gratification I promiſe myſelf that the journey will 
afford me, as the obſtacle to it exiſts only in my 
own mind, Margaretta being ignorant of my in- I {: 
tentions towards her? The ſecond reaſon is ſtil! 
more authoratative ; I mean the regard to decency ' 
which muſt unavoidably delay my marriage at 
leaſt half a year, were I to remain the entire time 
in the kingdom. 


L an- 
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„en! 1 anticipate much from the pleaſures of reflec- 


it to 7 „if I make this agitated journey; I ſhall then LE of 
Nion = Seymour, when we meet, have my ſtory to tell, 
ur of balance to yours, of the novel ſcenes in which 
) ſu. ">> have both been actors. Another inducement 
and farts up at this moment; againſt my return you 
ver; "may be in England to witneſs my nuptials, you 
fied Yu ay be the matrimonial father of my Margaretta. 
ſited Jou fmile, methinks, and fay ; Ho eaſily ar- 
n ſo guments are found to give colour to the point on 
per- "Which we are bent!“ You ſay too, This is 
y to bis ſanguine temper, his enthuſiaſtic ſpirit has 
rom "again broken out.” Do not blame me yet, my 
as a friend; if I do go, wait my return to chide me: 
len- if my plan has unſettled me, accuſe me, hate me, 
„ to place, if poſſible, a bar to my ever poſleſling 
ght. Margaretta; but it will be my pride to compel 
Jou, by my ſettled conduct, to a confeſſion of the 
good that has accrued to me, from juſtifying my 
*. 1 chirſt of obtaining perſonal knowledge of a coun- 
_ ary whoſe paſt fame and preſent beauty has ex- 
my _ "gited me to viſit it, I am determined that you 
N as hall not allege againſt me want of conſideration 
in the preſent inſtance ; I will therefore viſit Mar- 
Faretta, and afterwards give it a couple of hours 
our more thought in a walk through the wood. 


t IS, 2 x 2 , Seven o'clock, 
nthig IA reſolved; I go to Italy. Margaretta has 


dad; %Teſolved me. I mentioned to her juſt now my 
nigh idea of travelling; and ſhe anſwered me, „I 
Judge by your manner of ſpeaking it would give 
my you a great deal of pleaſure.”'—** Yes, it would,” 
in- I ſaid. —** Then I am ſure you ought to go,” ſhe 
ſtill replied; “ you have a great right to allow your- 
2ncy { ſelf indulgences.” I ſuppoſe ſhe meant as a recom- 
e at penſe for what I had done for her; little did fhe 
ime imagine how great a recompenſe I promiſe my- 
ſelf, 
ö As 
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As I have reſolved to go, the ſooner I ſet oy 
the better. How infinitely happy I now feel tha 
L have ſtudied the French and Italian language © # 
with the attention which I have given to them.< ""# 
This will be the laſt letter I Mall v/xite ro you be. 
fore I leave England; I ſhall be detained ſom: 


fs ſu uation; and abſcnce will eventually be het A ſh; 
friend, in adding, if poſſible, to the paſſion I al. par: 
ready fect for her, againſt my return. Oh, with my 
what delight I anticipate our meeting, when Mar. roo 


will be acquainted whither to ſend it after me. for 
ſincerely hope this letter may find you perfeQly mt 
recovered from. your wound, Once more fare- 
wel; and believe me, . | mi 
Your affectionate friend, &. hi 
| CHARLES MELFORD. yr. 
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LETTER X. 


dir Charles Melford to Major Seymour. 
| Calais, 


=z1 HE firſt moment that is my own, after crofling 
Channel, I dedicate to addreſſing my friend. Oh, 
ne n_ Seymour, at parting Margaretta dropped a tear! 
our. As ſhe wiped it off her cheek, ſhe thanked me for 
tem the generoſity and friendſhip I had ſnhewn to her. 
and This was the meaning which ſhe gave to it; I 


parade; one confidential ſervant is the whole of 
my retinue. My landlord has juſt been into my 
room, to aſk me a great many unneceſſary queſ- 
tions, in a very polite and cringing tone; and he 
ůznforms me, that the preliminaries of peace are ſaid 
to be actually ſigned. I muſt have better authority 
for this intelligence, before 1 flatter-myſelf that you 
are near obtaining permiſſion for returning to 
England. I conſider it a tribute due to your friend- 
ſhip to inform you immediately of my arrival in 
this kingdom; but you muſt not expect me to 
pprotract my letter to any great length. I have 
ſcarcely ſlept ſince I left Melford-houſe; it is 


of the paſt day on board the packet, in no very 
enviable ſtate of health; can you be ſurpriſed 
then that the idea of my bed is inviting ? Good 
= N night, 


Could not forbear hoping it bore another, a ten- 


now midnight, and J have paſſed the better half 


N — . — 
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night, dear George, and believe me with ſines. 
rity, Yours, &. . 
_ Cranres MELyoD. | 
P. S. The report of peace is very prevalent 
and ſeems to gain univerſal credit ; a French off 
cer juſt now told me, that he had no doubt of it 
being confirmed. I congratulate you moſt ſin. 
cerely upon the event. I ſhall calculate on my ni 
pillow which of us two is the more likely to re- 
ceive the other in England. I had forgot to tel ou 
you to direct your letters for me, in future, a fan 
the houſe of Monfieur PEſtrange, who is ol. 2 
banker in Paris. ; 


LETTER XI. 
Sir Charles Melford to Major Seymour. 0 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
Paris, 


1 HAVE now been ſix weeks abſent from Eng. | 


land, and yet I have only once addreſſed you: 
Shall I fell you my reaſon ?—Indecd I think it 

will appear to you very plainly, without my writ- 

ing it, that countries which have been ſo often 
deſcribed, by ſo much more able pens than mine, 1 
can gain nothing by my repetition. When any 
ſcene or anecdote occurs which I think worthy ef i 
relation, you may depend on tranſmitting i | 4 t 
to you. As the preliminaries of peace are actu - IF 1 
ally ſigned, and that it is ſaid orders are alroady = 
ſailed from England to call home the troops, its | 
doubtful to me e whether you will receive this er. ' 
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er, which 1 ſhall dire for you at New Vork; 
cor dingly, that, in caſe you ſhould paſs it at 
Fea, I may not be deemed negleAtful by you, I 1 
end a duplicate of it to await your arrival in Lon- 
Jon, at your brother Sir Oliver's. 
Il ſet out to-morrow for Geneva, from thence 
mall croſs the Alps to Turin, and fo on to Ve- 
nice: thus far of my route 1 have only deter- 
ꝑmined upon at preſent: you will ſee that is marked 
o tel out by my own inclination, and not in example of 
ure, 4 gany eminent traveller who has gone before me. 
1 When! have any thing worthy relation you ſhall 


OC nt e 


ghave a longer letter from me, till then adieu. 

Mlargaretta is, at my defire, to write to me; 
when receive one of her letters, I will incloſe it 
to you, as a proof of her powers. Farewell, and 
believe me what I feel myſelf, your true friend, 


CHanLes MELFORD. | 
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LETTER XII. 
Major Seymour to Sir Charles Melford. N b q 


MY DEAR CHARLES, = 


You will be ſurpriſed, I doubt not, at receiv - 
ing a letter from me, already in England, when 

the news of peace has hardly yet reached Ame- rn 

rica; but I have procured leave of abſence thro? 

the favour of General R, on account of 

my inability to uſe my right arm in my profeſſion. 

l arrived two days ago at my brother's, in Groſ- 4 

venor- 0 
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7 Al am interrupted; but I will reſume my pen rtr 
* immediately. | Wo; 

1 I this inſtant receive, by means of an officer Maile 
1 who left New Vork a few days after myſelf, 
B , your two letters which contain an account of your 

father's illneſs and death, and your reaſons for be. 
| ing now in France. Well, Charles, I have read 
. your arguments twice over, and am not in this in- 
f | ſtance diſpoſed to think them without weight: 1 
- applaud the liberal ſpirit of enquiry; which has in- 

vited you abroad; and I think as you do, that you 
will return much the happier for your tour, if, 
while you inveſtigate the manners of others, you 
reſolve to keep a tight rein over yourſelf. The 
whole track of an uſual toureſt, particularly thro' 
France and Italy, is planted ſo thick with ſnares, 
that it requires the utmoſt caution to avoid being FA 
caught in ſome of them; many hundreds of every 
country live upon the ſtrangers who viſit them: 
be cautious in forming acquaintance, and be ſtill 
15 | more ſtudious to avoid play and gallantry. New 
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1 I ſtrongly recommend to you not to loſe ſight for Het. 
| a moment, if poſſible, of the engagement which |8#* 
. ſubſiſts in your heart towards Margaretta ; it may Wl 3 
19 prove your guardian from many unpleaſant ſitua- : 
3 tions. Conſider yourſelf, whilſt a traveller, in * 8 
5 ee of inſtruction, not pleaſure; it is a maxim 8 
U have heard recommended, and declared to be 

1 the ſure means of obtaining both knowledge and . 
{\ / amuſement, with ſafety to yourſelf. £ P 
I truſt now I am ſo much nearer to you than A 


you imagined me to be when you wrote your laſt, 
that 
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nat you will give a little more extended account 
f what befalls you than you declared it your in- 
ention to do; though I cannot hold BY pen long 
WS ogcther, you have not the ſame excuſe, | 
adulge me with ſome of your remarks. I feel in 
xtreme ſpirits at being once more in England, 


* 


Yours, moſt truly, ͤace. 


"GEORGE SEYMOUR. 


Fe * 
* — 


*, 


as in- LETTER XIII. 
Sir Charles Melford, to Major Seymour. 


Turin. 


ares, ; 1 OUR unexpeed letter from England, my 
ear Seymour, reached me as I was on the point 


mmediately on my arrival at Turin, after a labo- 
> fi] ous yet heavenly journey over the ſnow-creſted 


1 
25 
* 


71 Ips. Little did I imagine when I opened your 


it for fetter that you were already in London; I con- 
vhich Pratulate you upon a return which I know gives 
| ou pleaſure. I ſhall not remain in this place 
ſitua- bove a few days; I have no letter to any of 
er, in inhabitants. My Paris banker has furnithed 
mc with an introduction to a nobleman at Venice, 

to be whom he ſays my ſociety, as being an Engliſh- 
e and Pan, will be very pleaſing, and that he will pro- 
| irre me a general acquaintance amongſt the firſt 
1 amilies. I am entirely of your opinion that I 


that Nroperly recommended. I am informed that a 
9 : month 
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Ao pray 


ut a great part of my anticipated pleaſure is cur- 
Failed by your abſence, Farewell; write ſoon to, 


f quitting Geneva, and I am now anſwering it 


Mugght to know no one to whom I have not been 


r 


S 
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venor-ſquare, where I learn that Sir Edmund i 


from you, dated at Paris, the middle of laſt yo 5 7 


a moment, if poſſible, of the engagement which | 
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dead; and, to my infinite ſurpriſe, find a letter] "8 


— Why, Charles, what can have induced 


to leave England ?—Is Margaretta falſe _ 155 
you married ?—or, are you tired of one another Mudu 
— | am interrupted ; but I will reſume my pen 1 extr 
immediately. * 1 ; 


I this inſtant receive, by means of an officer 
who left New York a few days after myſelf, %% 
your two letters which contain an account of your} 2 iy 
father's illneſs and death, and your reaſons for be- 
ing now in France. Well, Charles, I have read} 8 
your arguments twice over, and am not in this in- 
ſtance diſpoſed to think them without weight : i p | 
applaud the liberal ſpirit of enquiry, which has in- 
vited you abroad; and J think as you do, that you 1 
will return much the happier for your tour, if, 
while you inveſtigate the manners of others, you 
reſolve to keep a tight rein over yourſelf. T he | 
whole track of an uſval toureſt, particularly thro' * 7 
France and Italy, is planted ſo thick with ſnares, | 0 
that it requires the utmoſt caution to avoid being | 5 1 
caught in ſome of them; many hundreds of every 7 
country live upon the ſtrangers who viſit them : RF. 
be cautious in forming acquaintance, and be till þ 5 
more ſtudious to avoid play and gallantry. New 4 
I ſtrongly recommend to you not to loſe ſight for 'Y 


ſubſiſts in your heart towards Margaretta ; it may 
prove your guardian from many unpleaſant dr. . 
tions. Conſider yourſelf, whilſt a traveller, in 4 
purſuit of inſtruction, not pleaſure; it is a maxim 3 | 
I have heard recommended, and declared to be 
the ſure means of obtaining both knowledge and 
amuſement, with ſafety to yourſelf. FO 

I truſt now I am ſo much nearer to you than |. 
you imagined me to be when you wrote your laſt, 
that 
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hat you will give a little more extended account 
f what befalls you than you declared it your in- 
ention to do; though I cannot hold my pen long 
ogether, you have not the ſame excuſe, ſo pray 
her! Indulge me with ſome of your remarks. I feel in 
FF xtreme ſpirits at being once more in England, 
put a great part of my anticipated pleaſure is cur- 
Failed by your abſence, Farewell; write ſoon to, 
"= Yours, moſt truly, &c. . 
© "GEORGE SEYMOUR. 
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LETTER XIII. 


Sir Charles Melford, to Major Seymour. 


Turin. 


ear Seymour, reached me as I was on the point 
pf quitting Geneva, and I am now anſwering it 
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immediately on my arrival at Turin, after a labo- 


Aro bove a few days; I haye no letter to any of 
er, in s inhabitants. My Paris banker has furnithed 
axim de with an introduCtion to a nobleman at Venice, 
to be whom he ſays my ſociety, as being an Engliſh- 
e and Nan, will be very pleaſing, and that he will pro- 

: re me a general acquaintance amongſt the firſt 
than FEmilies. lam entirely of your opinion that 1 
rlaſt, lught to know no one to whom I have not been 


LF operly recommended. I am informed that a 
" D ; month 


OUR unexpected letter from England, my 


4 1 
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month may be ſpent by me to advantage at ve 
nice, I ſhall not conclude this letter till I arr. 
there. I intend in future, as you wiſh to hear hoi 
Iam employed, to write a paragraph of my lettef 
as the matter which forms it occurs, and to ſen 
off my ſheet when it is full. | 


I HAvE been rather more than two hours os 
that ſpot which my imagination has always paints 
ed to my fapcy in the moſt ſtriking colours, ani 
J can hardly yet determine whether my ideas ar 
ſurpaſſed, equalled, or diſappointed. One rea 
ſon for my being unable eaſily to decide may pol 
ſibly be, that it is ſo entirely different a place fron 
any I have ever before ſeen that compariſoncaf tenanc 
give me no aſſiſtance in forming my opinion. TH cauſe 
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approach to Venice, of which we have read (WW ries of 
wonderful accounts, certainly loſt upon me by an forme 
ticipation; perhaps too, the approaching twiligi not; 


may have been unfavourable to the view, for WF ſelf as 
have remarked that travellers generally give thei 


8 


= marri 


5 


deſcription of it when glittered upon by the ſun beaut; 
Saint Mark's- place has far exceeded my ideas object 
when I was firſt conducted to my hotel, whici my e) 
ſtands in the ſquare, I imagined the city was ill cngra 
minated, and a concourſe of people were aſſenW trium 


bled in the ſtreets to view it; my miſtake, heu- ic x, 
ever was ſoon explained to me, and I found th writte 


this ſpot was the evening walk of almoſt all ranks from 
and that the glare of light was no more than uſulls To 
at that hour, and proceeded from the ſhops an letter 
caſſinos round about. The muſic in the middl 
of the ſquare invites me to go down, and liſten ta 


Ten G Clock, | 
On, Seymour, what an enchanting place is th 
promenade of Saint Mark's-place ! laugh, dance 


ſong, and muſic, arreſt your attention at ever 
ſen 


51 


1 . ſtep, iſſuing from the caſſnos, while your eye is 
rated , with the moſt elegant figures of both 
WE ſcxes, walking, ſome in parties, ſome ſingly up 
and down the ſquare. But this ſcene would not 
ve captivating in our denſe and uncertain northern 
atmoſphere; it is the clear, warm Italian ſky, 
that muſt give a zeſt to theſe pleaſures : beneath 
the azure ſtar- ſtudded canopy that impends the 
revels of an Italian evening, every unmaſked wo- 
man appears a leſſer divinity, and every one whoſe 
face is covered ſtrikes you with the idea of her 
being the favourite goddeſs of this earthly para- 
| diſe, who muſt be courted to crown the {plen- 


ni dour of the ſcene with the radiance of her coun- 
au tcnance. <— Do not imagine, S-ymour, that be- 
le cauſe I avow myfelf not inſenſible to the Juxu- 


ries of this place, I am going to relapſe into my 
former habits of gallantry; no, indeed, I am 
WE not; lam firm to Margaretta; I confider mv- 
ſelf as much bound to her, as if we were already 
married. But I may look, I may gaze upon 
beauty without coveting it. I intend when any 
object here particularly allures my fight, to turn 
my eyes inward, to take a view of Margaretta 
| engraved upon my heart; and J anticipate the 
triumph of returning them again to others of the 
w. ſex, convinced of her ſuperiority. I have 
haß written to her twice, and expect now to hear 
from her in a few days. 

To-morrow I ſhall carry my recommendatory 
letter to the Marcheſe di Marvaldi, and when 
def 1 have feen him I will continue my letter. 


Tueſday, 
I nave been received by the Marcheſe di 


fr 28 an individual than to the country of which I am 
er native. The Marcheſe has once, in his early 


2 | youth, 


Marvaldi in a manner not leſs flattering to myſelf. 


—_— 
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youth, viſited England ; ſpeaks in the highet f 


terms of the civilities he received there; and 


ſays, that to enjoy the ſociety of an Engliſhman, 


and ito repay the debt of politeneſs which he owe 
to the country, are amongſt his greateſt-pleaſures 
The Marcheſe appears to be about forty, with a 
hale conſtitution, and an expreſſive ſet of fea. 
tures; his underſtanding is good, his education 
has been finiſhed, and his judgment would be? 
without a fault, were it free from prejudice in 
favour of birth—a foible which experience has 
taught me eaſily to diſtinguiſh, and I believe toi 


treat with as great lenity as moſt men would do, 
who do not feel it themſelves. One daughter i; 
the only child of the Marcheſe ; he introduced 
me to her this morring : ſhe is a beautiful girl 
between ſixteen and ſeventeen ; indeed, as far as 
regularity of features conſtitute perfect beauty, 
ſhe poſſoſſes it: her figure too, though not tall, 


is of the moſt elegant ſymmetry, but her coun- 
tenance wants that intereſt which-can alone make $1 
a woman charming in my eyes :—ſhe is a girl 


whom moſt men would | am ſure call a divinity, 
but her beauty wants that fire without which my 
heart can never be touched. The houſe of the 
Marcheſe di Marvaidi is, indeed, as my direQor 
to it called it to me, a palace; the rooms are ex- 
tremely ſumptuous, the ſervants numerous, and, 
in ſhort, rank and fortune are ſtamped on every 
Part of his eſtabliſhment. The Marcheſe apo- 
logized for his lady's not appearing this morning: 
Jam to dine with him to-morrow ;z then, he told 
me I ſhould fee her. Every offer of civility has 
been made to me by the Marcheſe; among 
which I am beſt pleaſed by a general invitation 
to his houſe, as I think him a man whoſe ſocicty, 
on our becoming a little leſs formal acquaintance, 


J ſhall be much pleaſed with; and by his rower 
| 0 


ing | 
ſinc 
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pf introducing me at his dinner to-morrow to 
ſome of the nobleſſe, as he ſtyles them, for 1 am 
Nuncomfortable in any place where I have no ac- 
auaintance. An inſtrument ſtood in the room 
where F was reeeived; I happened to notice it, 
and Paulina was immediately deſired by her fa- 
ther to play and ſing to me: you know I am no 
EZ connoifſeur in theſe matters, but | really ſpoke 
the truth when I declared myſelf pleaſed by her 
performance: ſhe warbled an Italian air with ſo 
great ſweetneſs, that I abſolutely thought myſelf 
in a caſtle of enchantment while ſhe was ſing- 
I have not been here long enough yet to regard 
{ thoſe points in which this place differs from 
others, or excels them, as any other than the 
# works of romance. I am going to the opera to- 
night. Adieu: I ſhall new ſend off my letter, 
leſt you ſhould think me negleAful, and heſitate 
= whether to believe me | 
7 Your ſincere friend, &c. 
CHARLES MELFORD. 


— L000 
LETTER XIV. 


Sir Charles Melford io Major Seymour. 


DEAR SEYMOUR, | 
| Venice, Thurſday. 


A S you ſo particularly deſired me to give you 

intelligence how I paſſed my time, I begin writ- 

ing to you again, though only a day has paſled 
ſince, I put my laſt letter to you into the poſt. 

| 1 dined 
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1 dined yeſterday, according; to my appoint- WM 


ment, at the Pallazo di Marvaldi. The Mar- 45 
cheſe grows ſtill pleaſanter than I even at firſt 


found him; every additional hour his ſociety is 
enjoyed. The Marcheſa is a moſt lovely wo- 


man : ſhe poſſeſſes alf that intereſt of face Which 


ſo far exceeds regular beauty; an eaſy carriage, Mi 
which diſplays weil-turned limbs to delicate ad- 
vantage; and there is a faſcination in her voice, 


which makes every thing ſhe ſays appear worth 
attending to: indeed, what ſhe does ſay is not 
only a proof of an intelligent mind, but of a pure 
heart. Our party was ſmall, and all men except 
the bewitching Marcheſa and her daughter: ! 
had the good fortune of ſitting between them at 
dinner, In the evening it was propoſed by the 
Marcheſe, that we ſhould viſit one of the thea- 
tres, and then take our tea in his private caſſino 
in St. Mark's-place. We no ſooner entered the 
Opern-houſe than a crowd of admirers flocked 
round Paulina; and indeed it did not ſurpriſe 
1e; for to almoit every man but myſelf, I 
think, ſhe muſt be very faſcinating, as ſhe is very 
handſome, though not in my thle of beauty.“ 
While our attention was diſengaged from the 
ſtage, I converſed with the Marcheſa : her con- 
ver ſation poſſeſſed all the lively vivacity of the 
French woman, but at k the ſame time it was re— 
gulated by the moſt ſcrupulous modeſty of an 
Engliſh matron. In our walk to the caſſino—for, 
on account of the fineneſs of the evening, walk- 
ing was preferred had the honour of her arm: 
the eaſe and even pleaſure, with which the Mar- 
cheſe ſaw her ſhde it through mine, I own ap- 
reared ſtrange to me as an Engliſhman ; but when 
{ conſidered myſelf merely in the light of an indi- 
vidual being, it brought to my mind a convidion 
of the implicit contidence, with which he * 
| er, 


_ 99 
er, and raiſed both huſband and wife ſtill higher, 


. 
pe 


ar- Wn my opinion. Almoſt all the young noblemcn 
rſt who had been fluttering round Paulina ar the 
y is Wpera eſcorted her to the caſino; ſome left the 
v0- party when we entered it, others remamed to 
ich pay their devoirs when oppoſition became leſs 
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ad- I found all my new acquaintance extremely 
ce, ¶polite, and many of them very agreeabie : u 
rth young Frenchman, the Marquis de Belleterre, 
not particularly pleaſes me; he is cone of the 
ure warmeſt votaries at the ſhrine of, Paulina. 
ept 
MF Eleven o'clock at night. 
mat I was this morning in doubt about a matter 
the which has turned out to my wiſhes; I did not 
ea- know whether to expect a familiar addreſs to- 
ino day from thoſe men who joined our party yef- 
the terday evening at the opera, as I only converſcd 
ed MF with, but was not formally introduced to them: 
iſo on meeting to-day in the public walk, they di- 
I | rT7caly challenged my acquaintance. It would be 
ry much to the advantage of ſtrangers methinks, 
ty, and the reputation of the country, if that faſhion 
the were introduced a little more generally into Eng- 
on- land. | 
he As I paſled the caſſino of the Marcheſe di 
re- Mar valdi this evening I faw them aſſembled in it, 
an and of courſe ſtepped in to make my bow to 
or, them: the Marcheſa invited me to join the 
k- party: and, in faith, George, there was no 
: ſaying nay to her, from a young fellow like me, 
ar- | Who dares not give a moment's thoughts to the 
p- Wl girls, and conſequently muſt look up to the 
en graver age for paſſing his time here pleaſantly. 
d1- The Marcheſa di Marvaldi charms as much by 
ion her exquiſite modeſty as ſome women do by. 
eld ſhowing it is poſſible for them. to lay it aſide. If 


W 
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_ any woman whom I have ſeen ſince I left England 
could tempt me to be falſe to Margaretta, even 
for a moment of dalliance, it muſt be the Mat- 
cheſa di Maryaldi : ſo congratulate me, George, 
upon my unſtained love: for it would be irreligion 

— to ſuſpect that ſhe would liſten even to the ſigh 


that breathed impurity. J am ſafe; no other 
woman whom this city of love contains has made 
the ſlighteſt impreſſion on my heart; and in feel-| 
ing ſomething like affection for the Marcheſa di | 
Marvaldi, as I witneſs the happineſs of her mar- 
ried ſtate, and as I refle& upon her purity, | 
learn to value conſtancy, 5 
At breakfaſt, Friday. 
TRE Marchieſe di Marvaldi and his family are 
to-morrow engaged at a*dining party, whither I | 
cannot accompany them on account of an «nrzage- 
ment I have made to viſit the Marquis de Belle- 
terre on that day: he lives in the ſame hotel with 
myſelf, and we are become intimate; he appears 
an amiable young man. He informs me that he 
is of a good family, but that his fortune is ſmall ; 
his love for Paulina has detained him now ſome 
months in Venice ; he thinks himſelf poſſeſſed of 


her affections, but fears to make a confeſſion of 


his paſſion to her father on account of his inability 
to ſupport her in the ſtyle of elegance in which ſhe 
now lives. How would an Engliſhman recon- 
cile this difficulty?“ ſaid he to me; how would 
you act under my circumſtances ?”—** If Pauli- 


na's father were ſeventy, inſtead of forty,” I re- 


plied, ] could counſel you; as it is, I know not 
what advice to give you.” The gay young 
Frenchman ſighed ; and the next moment joined 
in the tune which a girl in the ſtreet was playing 
on her guitar. How charaQerittic of his country 
a Frenchman always ſtrives to keep the air ga pre- 
dominant. The Marquis is now in my room, 


tells 
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fy tells me he is going to call upon the Marcheſe 


ven di 1 and invites me to walk with him, 
HE ſo 1 lay down my pen. 3 

lar £9): / £ | Nine in the evening. 

ge, h Wu we arrived at the Pallazo di Mar valdi 

ion , : 

: | © this moreing, we were told that the Marcheſe 

rhe vas juſt then particularly engaged, but would 

| i, come to us in a few minutes. While we were 

* \ waiting his coming, the Marquis de Belleterre 

1 0 ſtood muſing over a ſong which lay open upon 
| 


the piano-forte, and which I \ uppoſe Paulina had 


oy been playing. I had never been in the room into 
i which we had now been ſhown ſince my firſt call, 


and was looking round at the pictures ; over the 
chimney- piece hung the portrait of the Marcheſa; 
as I ſtood with my eyes fixed upon it, “ What 
an enchanting woman!“ accidentally fell from mv 
SC- BF lips. The major-domo was at this moment eroſſ- 
ing the room unſeen by me, and on my ſpeaking 
= he replied, “ Ave, truly ſhe is, ſignor.“ 1 turn- 
Þ = ed round and ſtaxed on being addreſſed by him; 
Fay = he imiled, bowed, and left the room. Ber- 
''3 WF nardo is very familiar,” ſaid I to the Marquis on 
1 of our being again left alone. He lived with the 
„father of the Marcheſa Laura di Marvaldi, and: 
is very much attached to the family,“ anſwer— 
1 ed the Marquis. The Marcheſe now entered, 
and our remarks were conſequently at an end.— I 
1 ſhnhould not have mentioned this trivial oecurrence, 
« had it not appeared fo ſtrange to me that the ma- 


uli— jor-domo, in a houſe whoſe owner ſets ſo ig H 
re- an eſtimate on the due regard being puid to rank, 
not ſhould join in converſation With his maſter's gueſis; 
oh I queried to myſelf, whether the old man kad not 
55 a mind to aſcertain if the Engliſh were equally 
8 tenacious of their rank as his Italian maſter. 

ry! IO” | | Eleven o'c'ock. 
re- I nave becn walking an hour in Saint Maris 
m, place, and have withſtood a moſt flattering temp- 
ells Y 3 tation: 
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before he could overtake her. On returning to 


ſquare. Give me credit, George, for my for- 


have not written a line.—Porgive me, George, 
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tation. The Marquis de Belletere and myſelf | 
had juſt paried from a group of Italian gentlemen, | 

and were recommencing our ſtroll, when an ele | 
gant maſked female figure who met us ſaid, 

Signor Ingleſe ;” and as ſhe ſpoke ſhe faltered 
in her pace, which had before been flow. I wiſh- 
ed her good-night in her own language, and was 
walking on; the Marquis whiſpered me, If 
you will not take a turn with the lady, I'll be 
vour ſubſtitute.” He immediately drew his arm 
out of mine, and turned round upon her, for ſhe 
had ſtopped to obſerve us; ſhe immediately fled 
on perceiving that it was the Marquis who was 
approaching her, and became loſt in the crowd 


me, the Marquis complimented me upon the at- 
trations of my Engliſh perſon, and our adventure 
paſſed off with a laugh, for we ſaw the unknown 
no more, though we took ſeveral turns of the 


bearance, when ſo flattering an appeal was made 
to my vanity ; confeſs that I ſhould not have aQ- 
cd thus before I became acquainted with Marga- 
rettaàa. 


Monday. 
You will perceive that for the two laſt days I 


but for the firſt time ſince we have called each 
other friend, I have heſitated whether or not to 
impart to you an accident that has befallen me. 
It is a ſtrange, It is an unaccountable, and you, 
J fear, will think it an evil occyrfence which I 
have to communicate to you. — But conſider the 
marter coolly, reflect how I was circumſtanced, 
and then be lenient in your judgment. You re- 
collect that I told you that the Marchefa and Mar- 
cneſa di Marvaldi, with their daughter, were the 
Cay before yeſterday engaged at a party, whither 
] was 
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l was prevented from accompanying them by an 


engagement I was under to the Marquis dc Belle- 
tere. The nobleman whom they went to viſit 
lives at ſome little diſtance from the city, and 


they were not to return till late in the evening. 


I dined, according to my appointment, with the 
Marquis; after dinner we looked in at two or 
three of the theatres, and after that we returned 
to Saint Mark's-place, when we reached the or of 
our hotel, the young Marquis excuſed himſelf from 
Walking any longer, by ſaying he had letters to 
== write, and went in: the evening was unoommon— 
ly fine, a bright moonlight added to the ſplendor 
of the ſcene, and determined me to remain 


ſome time longer in the air. I was taking my ſe- 
cond turn of the ſquare, and paſſing a ſpot where 


ground in their front, when the ſame female who 
had addreſſed me the night before again accoited 
me in the ſame words. I was replying to her with 
the ſame indifference I had already done, and 


begged me to ſtop a ſingle inftant.?”? As I turn- 
ed round on hearing theſe words, or rather diſ- 
engage myſelf from her hold, ſhe raiſed her maſk, 
and, oh, Seymour! whoſe features do vou think 
I diſtinctiy beheld ?—ihoſe of the enchanting Mar- 
cheſa di Marvaldi —l involuntarily ſtarted on be— 
holding her. She directly replaced her maſk, and 


conſequence to impart to you; pray ſtep in here 
a few minutes.” I was not half a dozen vards 
from the caſiino of the Marcheſe di Marvaldi 
when ſhe fitſt addreſſed me; | walked half the 
way towards i in liſtening to her laſt petition, and 
at the concluſion of it ſhe was already in the caſ- 
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the ſhade of the kouſes darkened a few yards of 


walking forward, when ſhe caught hold of my 
coat, and, in a voice of which it immediately 
ſtruck me that I had ſome kind of recollecion, 


ſaid, ** Signor, I have ſumcthing of the utmoſt 


13 — „„ 
. e 
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in a lively voice, to ſhut the door and come with 
her into the ſecond apartment. I followed her 


ſino. I had here a moment to reflect, that it was ice 

. as 3 
very odd what the Marcheſa could have to ſay in ¶ Poſiti 
private to me, and alſo ro conſider that it would RW feel 
be very rude in me to refuſe her a hearing. fou 


As ſoon as I was in the caſſino ſhe deſired me, ng y 


Exclude 
affee 
into a ſmall room, which received all its light the ſ 
from a candle burning on a table in the firſt apart- Won it 
ment. The light was juſt ſufficient for me to ſee with 
her ſit down upon a ſofa, and for me to place my- MlWpeal 
ſelf by her without ſtumbling. Her maſk covered {not e 
only the upper half of her face, and I could juſt Med ir 
diſcern that ſhe had not taken it off. As ſoon as {ſide 
] was ſeated, ſhe began ſpeaking : 8 ignor, |Mcricc 
ſhe ſaid, 4* you doubtleſs wonder at the invitation ol 
I have given you; indeed, except that I am now 


WT your 
here with you,” —and as ſhe ſpoke ſhe placed her ¶ how 


hand on mine, “ I could hardly give myſelf cre- {ſuch 
dit for its having paſſed my lips.—Signor,”” ſhe Wl ſure 
continued, after a moment's pauſe, “you be- be c 
witching young Engliſhmen are the admiration of As! 


all our Italian women: ſome can feel in ſilence, mer 
and be content to view perfe&ion ; my feelings Wl ſhe 
are too candid, too warm, not to avow them- pre. 
ſelves to their inſpirer.” As ſhe ceaſed ſpeaking, Ml thre 
her hand, which had been before laid upon the han 
back of mine, flid gently down to my fingers to 
which 1 had encircled round my knee, and main- rea 
tained its ſituation by a flight preſſure. —Seymour, dre 
could you have drawn away your hand from the ten 
ſoft touch of inviting beauty ?=I confeſs that I 
could not, ihough at that very moment I recol- 
l-Qed the firſt time of my ſhaking hands with 
Margaretta.—“ J ſuppoſe,” the went on, that 
you imagined me gone with the Marcheſe and my 
daughter to the Count di P=— 's; I feigned in- 
diſpoſition as an excuſe for my remaining in Ve- 
nice, 
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ice, that I might ſee you here :—feigned indiſ- 
EET ofition, did I ſay ?—oh, no J aftually felt it: 
= cel it ftill—every moment increaſes it; for, till 
found you, I Gckened with the feur of not meet- 


ne, ing you: and now, I know not whether to con- 
ith ¶elude your filence ſurpriſe, or that you return my 
her ¶ Jaffection for you with hatred.” In ſeating myſelfon 
ght the ſofa, 1 had accidentally thrown one of my arms 
Irt- Jon its back, and on that the Marcheſa, now leaned 
ſee ¶ with her cheekalmoſt touching mine. Icould not yet 


peak; my feelings were at enmity, and I durſt 
red not confide them to my tongue : conſcience plead- 
Ned in favour of Margaretta; paſſion leaned to the 
ſide of the Marcheſa. I ſee you hate me,” ſhe 


we 


n as 

Tr,” ¶cried, inaccents that beſpoke her ſtifling her tears: 
tion oh, how have I been deceived in you ! I thought 
10w your heart warm, compaſſionate, tender! Oh, 
her how wicked of you, bel-ſignor Ingleſe, to wear 
re- ſuch faſcinating ſmiles with ſo hard a heart! 
ſhe [W ſurely, though you have life, your heart muſt 


be- be cold and dead; I cannot think that it beats.” 
n of As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe paſſed her hand from its for- 
1ce, mer ſituation upon mine to my breaſt. es.“ 
ings ſhe ſaid with a ſigh, it does beat indeed !“ he 
em- preſſed upon it ſtill harder, in order to feel its 
ing, WE throbbing the plainer ; and the preſſure of her 


the hand on ſo ſuſceptible a part, communicated a fire 
gers to my pulſes, which agitated them beyond my 
ain⸗reaſon, and Iglued my lips upon hers; ſhe with- 
our, drew her face from its union with mine, with a 


the WF tenderneſs that inſtead of giſcouraging provoked 


* . * . 
me to rejoin them. I was now far advanced in the 


A. 


col- path of pleaſure to be able to retrace my ſteps, 
with and the ſucceeding moments were moments of 
%%% Cs Re Oy 
| my zzz 8 
in- from our mutual intoxication of paſſion, the Mar- 
Ve- cheſa thus addreſſed me: Ab, ſignor, what 


muſt 
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muſt now be your opinion of me ?—Oh, ho 


us, for me to do any otherwiſe than declare J me. 
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weak is our ſex |/—how much weaker than an; 
other of it am II- By man alone we know happ. 

neſs, and from man alone we experience miſery | 
How eagerly do you all encourage us in our foible, 
and then how ready are ye to laugh at our weak. 
neſs I- But indeed I believe you, ſignor Carlo, 
too noble, too generous, to be ſuch a deceiver, ED 
It was impoſſible, after what had paſſed between 


rited her higheſt opinion of my honour. She 
continued: * Signor, I am not ſo loſt, ſo profli- Wh 
gate, as my conduct may have led you to ima. 
gine; it is true I ſaw you, from the firſt moment 
of my beholding you, with the eye of preference; 
but 1 have no "other, weightier reaſons for the 
humiliation to which I have ſtooped.—I am diſ-· 
tracted, my thouglits are bewildered-I wonld 
ſay a great deal, yet know not where to begin, MW 
and almoſt fear to ſpeak at all.— Vou do not pity 
me z;—I cannot expect you ſhould.” Theſe 
words were ſo feelingly marked by the diſtreſs of 
her mind, that I really did feel compaſſion for her, 
and J told her ſo in accents that ſeemed to reaſſure 
her. She threw her arms round my neck, and 
while ſhe held me in ſtrict embrace, ſaid, Oh, here 
ſignor, you know not to what miſery my impru- 
dence has reduced me, and you alone have it in 
your power to give caſe to my miſerable heart; 

in the name of God, I entreat you to ſwear what 
I ſhall require of you.” This was a ſtrange de- 
mand, and I replied, “that I muſt defire to 

know to what I was going to ſwear, before I 
bound myſelf by an oath.” — ] ͤ am ſure you 
w ill not heſitate to take it,” ſhe returned, when lame 
you ſhall know what is the ſubſtance of it. From 
many reafons which are no doubt apparent to you, 
and from ſtill more which I alone know, you mult | 7 | 
perecive 


ceceive how neceſſary it is that the conduct of 


am both ſhould be moſt ſcrupulous in concealing 
ppi. Mat we have this evening met.” With this affer- 
ery n I readily agreed. The Marcheſa continued: 
bles WW This point granted, how cautiouſly ought we to 
cak. Moid betring ourſelves by any nod, wink, or 


ile, which the recollection of paſt pleaſures 


rer. 1 dight tempt us to uſe towards each other on any 
veel WWture meeting: yet, ſignor, I do not fear being 
me-BWhrown off my guard; I have reaſons that compel 
She Wc to keep, my every word,, geſture, and muſcle, 
rofl. Inder ſubjection, to the appearance of extreme 


ropriety; but you are differently ſituated to my- 


ment elf, and in a moment when you leaſt ſuſpect it, 
nce; WW hen you think yourſelf and me moſt ſecure, you 

the Might betray us both to certain deſtruction. This 
qi ay be avoided by the means I ſhall propoſe, and 
onld BY think, for my ſake, you will not refuſe to uſe 
hem. —Swear, that whenever we ſhall ſee cach 
pity Hfther, in whatſoever place, in company, or en- 
heſe rely alone, whether upon the ſquare, or in the 
ſs of houſe of the Marcheſe di Marvaldi ; or if it were 
her, Moſſible for us to meet on ſome heath where our 
ſſure {yes could take in the extent of leagues without 
and peholding one human being—ſwear, that not even 
Oh, Where, either by the lighteſt infinuation given by 
pru- ok, word, or geſture, you will recur to what 
it in Phas this hour paſſed between us. This requeſt ap- 
art; eared to me but a natural conſequence of the 
hat ¶onduct which had preceded it, and I bound my- 
2 de- Be lf without heſitation to follow her rules for my 
e to WWchaviour. In a few minutes ſhe again went on: 
re I FF How infinitely depraved muſt I appear to you! 
you et, ſignor, on iny truth, I am not ſo much to 
vhen lame in the ſtep I have taken as you may imagine 
rom Ne to be: I am, perhaps, the moſt miſerable 
you, Woman who exiſts. I am not attempting entirely 
mull o exculpate my preſent conduct; I would only 
ele ſay 


would be lawful for me to ſeek gratification, with 
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his knowledge, then obtruded themſelves into mii 
thoughts, I would baniſh them from my hear, 
from my head, as decided vices ; but I am no 
that happy woman, the Marcheſe di Marvalifi 
hates me; oh, ungenerous, cruel, vile man ! dc 
ſtroyer of my peace ! ſubverter of my virtue 
What an extraordinary declaration did this appeal 
to me, after the many apparent proofs of mutuil 
affection which I had witneſſed between the Mar 
cheſa and her huſband ; and I immediately men 
tioned to her my thoughts. Are there no meal 
in the world, think you,” ſhe anſwered, * who; 
deceitful conduct gains for them their deſire. 
ends?“ - She ſighed, and ſtopped. I recolleQet 
the complacency with which the Marcheſe hail 
ſeen-her hang on my arm, in our walk from the 
theatre to his caſſino, and I now thought differ-W 
ently of his conduct than I had before done; hi 
indifference about being himſelf her protector, 
now thought, *©* plainly argues how little tender: 
neſs he feels for her.” Thus are our ideas on an 
undecided ſubject always regulated by the plauf:- 
bility of the laſt action, or obſervation referrim 
to it. What are his reaſons for this conduct!“ 
I aſked : did he marry you under this diſlike 
which you expreſs him to feel for you, or has any 
recent circumſtance cauſed him to contract it! 
—-<< Signor,” ſhe replied, ** he hated me long, 
long before he became a huſband.” “ Why ther 
did he marry ?” I returned. ** Do not afk me 
that,” ſhe replied, ſtifling her tears. Oh, Al 
bert, ſhe continued, after a momentary ſilence, 
& had you but loved me as I do you! again ſhi 
ſtoppel 


ſay (in ſpite of me the words compel my tongy 
to utter them), that if I poſſeſſed the affection j 


the Marcheſe di Marvaldi, I ſhould be all I ough 
to be: if any defires beyond thoſe for which i 


r 
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* Wopped. Love him!” I exclaimed ; “ is it 
was . ; dofſible you do love him?“ Witneſs Heaven, 
018 i Pow very, very tenderly I love him!“ ſhe cried, 


nd again ſunk upon my neck. What ſtrange 
Witt ontradiQtions meet in this woman's mind,” I 
wa Would hardly help uttering. Preſſing both my 

Wands in hers with an energy ſuperior to any ſhe had 
1 10 Wcfore appeared to feel, the ſaid, My extremeſt 
' ald © umiliation is not yet confeſſed to you :—oh, ſig- 
1 or, pity me ! I conjure you pity a woman diſ- 
ue! reſſed as you behold me ! do not let contempt 
PPen Wor me ſucceed the moments juſt paſſed ; do not 
U11tua Pow dcſpiſe her whom you had juſt before claſped 
Mar. o your heart !|—Sjgnor—oh, would to Heaven 
mc the hard taſk could be ſpared me [—vignor, I en- 
d Men reat you io give me Vou will hate me if I ſpeak 
w hol: gt,“ the cried, “ and I have not fortitude to draw 
cſrei pon myſelf your diſpleaſure.” I beſought her 
lecteigto ſpeak without reſerve. You will pardon me 
e hal hen,” ſhe ſaid, „if even you refuſe to grant me 
m tae hat 1 aſk you.” Returning the preſſure which 


differ: ner hand challenged from mine, „Tell me,” I 


| 5 Wreplied, ©* what is it? — “ Your—” ſhe anſwered, 
ad} and once more heſitated. “ Name it,“ I ſaid. 
endet 


With difficulty ſhe faltered out, “your purſe.” 
on a On this declaration a thouſand conjectures, 
Plauſi which I had not at that moment time to inveſtigate, 
cri floated in my brain, and I put my purſe, con- 
d!“ taining about twenty Engliſh pounds in Italian mo- 
diſlike ney, into her hand. I can only thank you 
as ang God reward you,“ ſhe ſaid, as ſhe received it: 
Tit! oh, what a life of anxiety, diſguſt, mortifica- 
long, tion, and ſuſpenſe, has been, is, and ever will be 
y thei mine I- Do not I, ſignor, appear to you a molt 
fk me incomprehenſible being ?” I confeſſed I thought 
h, A her myſterious. “ 1 am myſterious,” ſhe re- 
ilenceBMplicd ; “but the time may come—may come |!” 
ain ſh ſhe repeated with emphaſis, © it ſhall come, when 


toppel [ ſhall 


gs, 
N. 
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I fhall fland explained to you and the world; 


meanwhile, believe me, I ſhall always, whatever 
may be our ſeparate fate, think moſt of you.” 
— It was,” ſhe again went on, with the moſt 
extreme difficulty that I yeſterday evening con- 
trived to walk out alone; it is at a ſtill greater ha- 
zard that I am now from home: I have one 
friend in the houſe of the Marcheſe di Marvaldi; 


but no matter, a word of explanation ruins me 


for ever.—l talk of ruin, and forget the danger 


that may now be impending me: The Marcheſe g 


and his daughter may be already retsrned from the 
Count di P : you mult leave me.—Shall 
we ever meet again?“ -“ I dine with you to- 
morrow by appointment,” I replied. ** That is 
not meeting,” ſhe returned; it is only being to- 
gether without enjoying each othet's ſociety : will 
you ever paſs another hour in private with me, if 
opportunity ſhould favour us?” Impelled by cu- 
T1ofity—tor, believe me, Seymour, that paſſion 
had almoſt entirely ſubdued the one which had a 
ſhort time before poſſeſſed me- anſwered, 
* Yours mult be the determination.” —*<* Let this 
anſwer you,” ſhe ſaid, and kiſſed my cheek. 
Let ouragrcement be mutually figned,”” I cried, 
and preſſed my lips upon hers. She then roſe and 
ſaid, *+ With reluctance I bid you go; remem- 
ber your vow, all that is dear to me hangs upon 
your obſervance of that ſolemn promiſe.” —*< I 
remember and repeat it,“ I anſwered. ** I con- 
jure you, by Heaven, to repeat it formally,“ ſhe 
ſaid. Do you doubt me, Marcheſa ?” I aſked, 
„No, not doubt you,” ſhe anſwered ;. “ but it 
would be an extreme ſatisfaction to me to hear, 
that you remember all its points.“ I then ſaid, ** I 
ſwear, by Heaven, that whenever we fhall ſee 
each other, in whatever place, whether in com- 
pany or entirely alone, whether upon the ſquare 
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ſarvaldi; or if it were poſſible for us to meet on 
dme heath where our eyes could take in the ex- 
nt of leagues without beholding one human be- 
g—l ſwear, that not even there, by the ſlighteſt 


" ha- Whiſinvation, given by look, word, or geſture, I 

one Hill recur to what has paſſed between us.“ 
adi; , For on that heath,” cried ſhe, taking up my 
5 me 


ord and the voice in which I had uttered them 
„ nay, even were we two upon the ſea in an 
heſe Wbpen boat, without a ſpeck of aught but water in 


1 the pur view —deſtruQtion might follow to us both 


Shall Wrom your being the firſt to ſpeak upon this ſad 
| to- ect exquiſite theme.” My ſurpriſe increaſed, 
at is Put by continuing to ſpeak, ſhe prevented me from 
to- expreſſing it. Now leave me,“ ſhe ſaid, © but 


will No not to-night to the Marcheſe di Marvaldi's, 
e, it Hor, I conjure you, forget ſometimes to think of 
cu- me.“ She had, during theſe words, led me to 
fon the door of the caſſino, and I ruſhed out almoſt 
zad 2 Mas inſenſibly as I had waiked in. | 


red, I immediately went to the hotel, entered my 
t this Wroom, and threw myſelf into a chair, that I might 
eek, ¶ reflect on what appeared to me almoſt a dream. 
ried, The beautiful, the accompliſhed, the apparently 
> and moſt modeſt and moſt virtuous Marcheſa di Mar- 


1em- Wraldi ; the only woman who had in the leaſt 


upon ſtouched my heart ſince my leaving England; the 
„ [ Ewoman, who, of all others, had appeared moſt 
con- unlikely to be fulſe to a man who ſeemed the beſt 
' ſhe of huſbands, had voluntarily thrown herſelf into 
ſked, my arms; had declared that her huſband hated 
Jut it her, that he had hated her before they were mar- 
ear, Pied, and ſtill had made her his wife: that ſhe, 
„ notwithſtanding, loved him moſt affeQtionately, 
| ſee ſ but yet ſought for pleaſure in the ſociety of ano- 
2om- || ther man, and then ſtooped to aſk his purſe as her 
uare reward !==How could I unriddle this unaccounta- 

in able 


| an evening, or in the houſe of the Marcheſe di 
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ble conduct ?: Sometimes I thought the Marche. 
compelled her to increaſe his income by ſubmit. 
ting herſelf to the pleaſure of ſtrangers : this ide 
was refuted by the ardor with which ſhe had ſoli-W 
cited my attention; becauſe, to any man whoſe 
heart was not, like my own, engaged to another 
object, little ſolicitation, on ſo tender a point, Wl 
would doubtleſs have been neceſſary from the 
Marcheſa Laura. She ſaid, „ ſhe had on: 


friend in the houſe of the Marcheſe di Marval- X | 


di ;” this ſeemed alſo to imply that ſhe had buff 


| | one; and that one, after the words which had ee 
1 5 fallen from the major- domo Bernardo, ant we 
Bi | the Marquis de Belleterre's aſſertion of his be- - 
"os ing attached to the family of the Marcheſa, i bl 
I, could not doubt to be him. I began to con-. 5 
| ( | {ſider whether the attentions of the Marcheſe to 


me, and the high terms in which he always Wl 
ſpoke of the Engliſh, might not be intended ah 
blinds to make me a prey to his wife, without 
ſuſpicion falling upon himſelf : but then again 
the known refpeQability of my Paris banker, who 
had given me the letter which had introduced me 
to the Marcheſe, ſpoke ſtrongly againſt his being 
a man of the nature I had for a moment imagined 
he might be ; beſides, his eſtabliſhment, and re- 
pute of wealth, appeared ſuch great contradicti- 
ons of his ſtanding in need of the paltry ſum which 
his wife had received from me with ſo great ap- 


parent thankfulneſs, that the idea of my being w_— 
intended to be made a dupe to his convenience \ 
ſoon vaniſhed from my thoughts. Again I ima- WF 
gined that if the Marcheſe really hated the Mar- aff: 
cheſa, and had married her, as it was natural for 5 
me to believe from her words, from motives of * 
intereſt, he might, perhaps, from his diſlike of is; 
her, refuſe her an allowance ſuited to her ſtation, vi 


and compel her thus, unknown to him, to pre: 
| vide 
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ae herſelf with the means of procuring many 
bmi. Mrticles which former cuſtom had taught her now 
; ide: Y conſider as comforts : there are many things of 
hich we do not feel the value till we are de- 


ſoll. 

he rived of them; and this might be the preſent 
othe. aſc of the Marcheſa, who, by her own confeſ- 
oin; Pon, was ſuffering under the hatred of the Mar- 
1 th heſe, and yet conſtrained to appear fully ſatisfied 
one vith her ſituation. That ſhe is involved in a 


yſtery, ſhe herſelf acknowledges; it alſo ap- 


val. i 0 

1 by ears that ſhe wiſhes to reveal it, but that ſhe is 

had bound to ſecrecy by ſome tie which ſhe has not 
an {WE ourage to break through, What can it be? 


is be. And then, the moſt extraordinary of all, whence 
ſa, Ian ariſe the ſolemn injunction by which ſhe has 


con. pbliged me never to mention to her what ſhe calls 


ſe u the ſad but exquiſite theme,” though convinced 
way hat we are neither ſeen nor heard by mortal eye 
d or ear, and though ſne has promiſed to find an 


opportunity of renewing it herſelf? — Perhaps, if 


t hout : ; 
I really have any influence over her heart, it is, 


again 

who that ſhe fears my betraying her, at ſome un- 
d me uarded moment, into the confeſſion of the ſecret 
being which is ſtruggling within her; and that, if the 
rined ſeaſon of our private conferences be left entirely 
d re- herſelf, ſhe may have an opportunity of ſele&- 


1101. ing ſuch moments as ſhe feels herſelf ablo to reſiſt 
hich my enquiries. To ceaſe conjecturing myſelf I 
t ap- cannot at the times when I am alone, but it mat- 
xeing ters little writing to you all my ſurmiſes, as they 
once are Probably none of them exact. 

ima- Well, George, now let me ſay a few words 
© ay of Margaretta. Perhaps you will think it a bold 
* aſſertion, but I do not believe that the voice of 
es of Purity itſelf could ſay, I have wronged her: my 
de of love for her is as ardent, as it was before, and it 
tion, as pure; for love had no congern in my affair 
pro- with the Marcheſa Laura, with her they were 


vide merely 


time, but received the invitation with a bow, and 


ya 
r 


70 
merely corporeal feelings which experienced 
momentary union; but my mental feelings mu 
be knit with thoſe of Margaretta to produce i 
pure happineſs I anticipate in calling her wife. 
think a good deal of the Marcheſa to be ſure, bl 
I think of her as I might do of a new horſe, hour 
or book—as an object which will afford me ple 
ſure for the time whenever opportunity ſerves n 
to receive it. To Margaretta I look up as H 
reſt from every care, as the being whoſe endeaiſ# 
ments ſhall throw into ſhade and oblivion ever 
paſt and futile enjoyment, and who, when | il 
thus perfected, ſhall wing her way with me i 
bliſs, even ſuperior to that I have taſted with Ho 
on earth. | MF 

I know you will be anxious to learn whether 
have ſeen the Marcheſa ſince the evening I hav 
deſcribed in this letter: I dined on the followinM 
day at the pellazo; the party was ſele&; ſhe er 
tered the room after I arrived, and ſpoke to ni 
the firſt of the gueſts: ſhe does not paint, and ye 
not a drop of blood mounted into her cheeks, oi 
faded from them when her complaiſant eyes reſtcii 


es 2 
5 


bl 


> 


on mine. What am I to think? I wonder wh inc 
ſhe thought, when ſhe firſt looked at me, for I fe! 
my face burn, and immediately after I had ſpoken fin 


I recolleCted that I had anſwered, ** Very ſult 
indeed,” to her enquiry after my health.—l hay: 
generally attached myſelf in converſation mori 
to the Maracheſa than to her huſband ; yeſterdi 
I felt irreſiſtibly drawn to converſe moſt with him 
When we entered the dining-room, the Mar 
cheſa called me to fit by her; I thought this ra 
ther an extraordinary attention juſt at the preſcn| 


took my place: ſome little heſitation enſued abou 
ſeating the reſt of the company, and the onlj 
other lady having placed herſelf on the other ſid 
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not to be approved by you. 
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pf the table, the Marcheſe told his daughter to 


and fit next his Engliſh friend.” Paulina 


0 


obeyed; the Marquis de Belleterre looked irre- 
ſolute whether he might be permitted to become 
her other neighbour; and whilſt he heſitated 


here to place himſelf, a German baron, leſs 


Wh roubled with diffidence than the well-bred young 


renchman, placed himſelf on her other fide. 


During dinner, I talked much more to Paulina 


han to the Mareheſa ; the Marcheſe frequently 


joined in our topics, and ſeemed more pleaſed 
and in better ſpirits than I had ever ſeen him; 
the Marcheſa often ſpoke to me, and I endea- 
voured to addreſs her exactly as I had done pre- 
Lious to our private meeting, always fearing I 


was too forward, or too reſerved. The remain- 
der of the day paſſed withont any material occur- 
rence. This day I have ſeen no one of the 
family. | 

Write to me, my dear Seymour, as ſoon as 
you receive this; admoniſh me, but not with ſe- 
verity; I do not condemn myſelf, and yet I fear 
This 1s a long letter 
indeed, I have filled five ſheets without knowing 
I had written a page. —Adieu, and believe me 
ſincerely your devoted friend, &c. 


FE 


_— - CHARLEs MELTORD. 


% 


it has been his conſtant command that ſhe ſhoulll 


fort ſhe is enjoying conſtantly reminds her fron 


ſhe has received information of his welfare and 


purſuing to the beſt of my abilities, thoſe ſtudies 
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LETTER XV. 


Margaretta Hayton to Sir Charles Milford. 


Roſe-bank cottage, 


IN what language ſhall the orphan of hi 
bounty venture to addreſs her bene factor 7-0 
upon what ſubje& will her heart allow her tl 
ſpeak, but upon the gratitude which ſhe owes tl 
his generous protection? When preſent with her 


never expreſs to him thoſe feelings with which 
her heart overflows ; in every particular it is he 
wiſh, as ſhe feels it her duty, to obey him; bu 
now in his abſence from her, while every com- 


whom ſhe derives it, and ſhe has no other mean 
than words left her of ſhowing him that ſhe | 
not inſenſible to the tacit admonitors around her, 
ſhe cannot forbear ſlightly hazarding his diſplea- 
ſure, by letting her thanks fall from her pen, i 
they are only allowed to ſay with what pleaſure 


happineſs from the letters with which he has ho- 

noured her during his abſence from England. 
You defire me, Sir Charles, to tell you how 

am employed: my hours are principally paſſed in 


upon which you had placed me before your de- 
parture; but I fear I am a bad pupil, and give 
little credit to the pains of an able maſter ; for 
now alone, I am often at a loſs how to proceed 
in many points to the advantage I think I ſhould 
be able to do if you were here to reſolve me queſ- 
tions that I am frequently obliged to repreſs when 

| tehy 


"as 


Whey riſe in my mind, becauſe I have no one to 
hom I can addreſs them. 

= You have ſeveral times requeſted me to write 
o you, and I at length have complied, becauſe I 
egard this ſubmiſſion to your wiſhes the only re- 
urn I can make to you for your gen2rous pre- 
Pention of my wants; no other conſideration 
Whould have induced me to hazard expoſing my 
f hiffWittle competency to the taſk, after the many 
— 0: ours you have liberally ſpent in endeavouring to 
er oft me for its performance, and more eſpecially 
Wo addreſs on the terms of familiarity, which a 


rd. 


tage, 


cs to 

h her &orreſpondence unavoidably ſeems to lay to the 
ou rharge of thoſe who maintain it, one whom, not- 
hic vithſtanding his extreme condeſcenſion and kind- 
is het eſs to me, 1 can never conſider, but as a being 
- bal placed in ſo very different a fituation of life to 


yſelf.— Indeed Jam almoſt aſhamed of myſelf 
or having granted you this requeſt, nor could J 
ermit this ſheet to reach you, but that I could 


com. 
from - 
rneanl 


ſhe bot explain to you my motive for not complying 
d her, "1th your wiſh, and that I acſpair of executin 
ſplea- Nene more to my own ſatisfaction, little as theſe 
en, if Wincs expreſs the ſenſations with which it is my 
a ſan eſire to prove to you that they were written, 
and Mrs. Wallace deſires me to preſent her moſt 
18 ho. Nreſpectful compliments to you, and begs me 10 
Y ell you, that her ſon Edward is on his Voyage 
how rom America, and expected very ſhortly to ar- 
Ted in Nie in this country. = 

tadies 1 hope you are experiencing every pleaſure 
= which you anticipated from your prefent journey; 
1 give that every carthly bliſs may attend you wherever 
; for you go, is the ſincere prayer of her whom your 
3 goodneſs has left no wiſh but the happineſs of 
i him who has conſtituted that of his devoted ſer- 


vant. 
queſ- L 


3 MarGARETTA HaArYTon. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Sir Charles Melford to Major Seymour. 


-DEAR SEYMOUR. 

| | | | Venice. 
1 DO not wait your anſwer to my laſt epiſſt 
before I write again to you, in order to keep 
promiſe I made you ſome time ago, of ſending 
to you the firſt letter 1 ſhould have from Mar. 
garetta.z the ineloſed I yeſterday evening recen 
ed; read it, and then judge whether I am nd 
juſtifed in loving ſuch a girl! With what extag} 
have I peruſed the lines it contains! with wh 
-traaſports read her firſt efforts at addreſſing a} 
man whom her innocence has hitherto taught 


her to know only as a benefactor, and to revere 3 the 
only for the warmth of his feelings towards het renc 
.diſtreſs !-Qh, Seymour, how extremely am 1 


Wt 
3 
AE a; 
* 
e 
LP 
FE 
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deceived, or with what happy eaſe may love be 
planted amidſt the ſoft paſſions which now fill her 
heart !—Adieu, I am but juſt in time for the 
-poſt : nothing material has occurred here ſince 1 
wrote laſt ; when any thing does ſpring up, de- 
pend on hearing from me, and believe me, 5 


Y ours ſincerely, &c. pre 
CHARLES MEITORD. ing 


LETTER for 
. ſup 
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= LETTER XVII. 
| S DEAR GEORGE, 
NICE, 8 


pill As ſeveral days have paſt ſince I wrote to you 


cep i aſt, and I have yet received no anſwer from you, 
nadine again reſume my pen. Well, Seymour, the 


Narcheſa ſpoke the truth when ſhe affirmed that 
me would neither by geſture or muſcle revert to 
the paſt in public; and in private I have not ſeen 
her ſince that notable evening.—FHer firmneſs too 
bas given me courage, for I do not now ſee her 
"ZE with thoſe inexpreſſible feelings with which I be- 
aught held her the laſt time of my dining with her at 
che pallazo, which was the day after our private 
rencontre. | 7 
l have taken ſome pains whenever opportunity 
has preſented itſelf for enquiring, as much as the 
IE pretence of accidental diſcourſe would allow me 
to do, into the circumſtances of the Marcheſe in 
order to learn whether I could find any ground 
for the conduct of his wife.— I had yeſterday a 
party of young men at my hotel; a violent cold 
prevented the Marquis de Belleterre from mak- 
ing one of the party; as he was abſent, I ven- 
ZZ tured to ſpeak of Paulina, as an introduction to 
her father; the converſation was thus begun: 
after dinner, when. the ſociety became rather 
& lively, a young Italian of faſhion, the Count di 
| Rebini, ſaid, I would marry to-morrow if I 
| could meet with a pretty girl and a handſome 
TERM fortune.“ “ Then, Signor, ſaid I, „ ſhould 
. [Ef luppoſe the daughter of the Marcheſe di Mar- 
E 2 valdi 
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valdi the very girl to your taſte,” “ She is cel 
c tainly a very hangſome woman, and her father 

property very large,” anſwered the Itaſian gravel 

„ Since you think ſo,” I returned, give nil 


IT; 
<a + FH 
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leave to announce her to the company as yo 
toaſt. He ſmiled, but did not anſwer ; and o 
of his intimate acquaintance at table, hearing 
what J had ſaid, immediately began contradiQin 
my miſtake, as he called it, by informing me «il 
a famous opera girl who at that time received thi 
favours of the Count di Rebini; all tongues no 
began to ſound the praiſes of the dancer, to ti 
no ſmall pleaſure, as I perceived of the you 
Italian, and I had.no ſecond opportunity of mei 
tioning Paulina or her family. © 
When my gueſts were gone, I could not fo 
bear reflecting on the words of the Count; lf 
had ſaid, that he wiſhed ro marry a handſon 
woman with a good fortune; he had allow 
Paulina to be poſſeſſed both of beauty and for 
tune, and he had ſpoken his avowal in a tor 
which had ,evidently implied that, notwithſtand 
ing the double charm, he would not become het 
huſband.— The more I thought upon his exprel- 
ſion, and his tone of voice at the time he mad: 
it, the more I was convinced that ſome ſecre! 
meaning lurked beneath his words, but I was us 
able to define what it might be. 


S ny of aces - 


Tucſday morning, 
1 HAVE juſt been walking on the ſquare : the 
Count de Rebini joined me; he took my arm, 
and after we had made three or four turns, he 
ſaid, „ You bantered me yeſterday, Signo 
Carlo, about the daughter of the Marchiſe 6 
Mar valdi.; you were cunning, you had an incl. 
nation, I ſuppoſe to hear my ſentiments.” | 
knew not what his words meant and wiſhed hin 
to explain them to me. Come, come,” 4 
| ; 
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Wc after ſome time, © confeſs candidly at once; 
have heard from more than one to-day, that you 
e the deſtined huſband of Paulina di Marvaldi.” 
s von Upon my honour,” I replied, © your infor- 
ation is untrue ; whence could you derive it?“ 
From common report,” he anſwered. I. 
" Bow thought him joking, and ſaid with a ſmile, 
That common report gave me an honour I was 
Incdeſerving of.“ Are you really ſerious ?” he- 
eturned, ina tone of ſurpriſe ; “ for ſetting ha- «© 
nage and common report aſide, I have actually 
eard to-day, from two different perſons, that 
ou are about to marry the daughter of the Mar- 
heſe di Marvaldi ; nay, one of them aſſerted 
bat he had heard the Marcheſe himſelf ſay, that 
Wt would give him exquiſite pleaſure to ſee his 


nt ; f | l ! 
1dſonE2ughter the wife of his Engliſh friend, as he of- 

llowel een calls you.” —*+ J am obliged to him for his 
id fo hood opinion,” I replied; “ but upon my word, 


s | am entirely ignorant myſelf about this affair, 1 


N, uſt be rather incredulous as to this ſpeech of the 
me he archeſe.“ “ I did not hear him ſay ſo, an- 
-xpreſſ@vered Count Rebini, „and Venice is no more 

ree from he creators of news than other places; / 
ſectel but tell me, Signor Carlo, are you really indif- 
vas ua. erent to Paulina?“ —“ In the point of the heart, 


am totally ſo,“ I replied. Do not deceive 
ne,” ſaid Count Rebini, “ for I wiſh to be your 
riend.“ J have ſpoken the truth,” I returned. 
Then let me ſtrongly adviſe you,“ rejoined he, 
*whilſt you continue an intimate at her father's 
uſe, to ſteel your heart reſolutely againſt enter- 
aining a paſſion for her.“ “ I have a private 


1 inch reaſon,” I replied ſmiling, „which will ſecure 
s. Ine from any ſuch paſſion ; but why this caution, 
ad hin ignor ?“ After what I have ſaid to you, he 
„ fad nfwered, © I think you mult be fo ſufficiemly 
onvinced that 1 have meant well to you, as to 
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s enſure your not repeating what I confide to you“ 
—Depend on me,” I returned. The daugb. 
ter of the Marcheſe di Marvaldi, 1 grant,“ ſaid he, 
« is a woman whom every man would not be per. 

, mitted by her father to marry ; but, ſignor, ſhe i; 
notwithſtanding a woman whom every man would 
not marry.” “ I am curious for your explanation 
of theſe hints,” cried I. In the firſt placenere- him 
joined, and ſuddenly becoming ſilent, he 
nipped my arm as a ſign to prevent my ſpeaking ; 
I immediately looked round to find out the cauſe 

of his breaking off, and ſaw the Marcheſe di Mar. 


had joined us, though the ſubje& which the 
Count di Ribini and I had been converſing upon 
bad more excited my curioſity than intereſt. The | 
Marcheſe direQly joined in our walk, and in courſe 
a freſh topic of converſation was introduced. I 
the courſe of our ſtroll he invited us both to dine hav 
at his houſe to-morrow, which invitation we both 
accepted; I was.then in momertary expeQation 
of his leaving us, but, to my diſappointment, an 
acquaintance of the Count's coming up and whiſ- me 
pering him, he immediately wiſhed us a good 
night, and left the ſquare. ** Have you known le 
the Count de Ribini long?“ aſked the Marcheſe. jt hin 
I was introduced to him,” I rephed, the firſt x We 
time I had the honour of dining at your houſe.“ fel 
Oh, I recollect,“ ſaid the Marcheſe; he fe: 
is an agreeable companion, but a dangerous | He 
friend: not that he intends harm to any one, but | ale 
his ſpirits give him a volubility of tongue which ſie 
renders him unable to conceal whatever he knows, pe 

and often leads him to paint what he does know jt N. 

in higher colours than it has been repreſented to P! 
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5 him: one who talks continually muſt have re- cc 

courſe to ſcandal to pleaſe all with whom he con- de 

verſes; and the embelliſhments of a ſecond reci- a 
ter 
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'Y er upon any fact are often diſagreeable in their 
WL onſequenoes to the innocent ſtazer of it. Fmerely © 


nention this in confidence to you, that your in- 
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enious diſpoſition may not bring you into any di- 


emma through the means of a man who does not 
hink before he ſpeaks; I mean to ſay nothing 
ore ſevere of the Count di Re bini, as I believe 


8 im in heart to be well pringipled, but too quick C 


and unguarded in his communications and obſer- 


vations.“ We now parted, and I returned to my 
hotel. 
What am Ito think of all this? Am ] to ſet it 
down as the effect of chance or deſign? What 0 
could the Count di Rebini be going to tell me of 
the Marche ſe or his daughter? Is it poſſible he 


can know any thing of the private conduct of the 

Marcheſa ? and, if he did, how does: this affect 
her daughter — Or, what intereſt can this man 
have in wiſhing me not to marry her? for, as we 
have ſeen each other but a few times, his anxiety 


ſurely cannot be on my account. Neither cer- 


tainly can the Marcheſe have ſaid, that he wiſhed. 
me to be his ſon-in-law z- it cannot be; if even he 
had entertained ſuch a wiſh, which I do not be- 


lieve he has; . he would beyond all doubt have 


hinted it to n.e before he mentioned it to the 
world. Perhaps the Count is, as the Marcheſe 


repreſented him to me, a walking chronicle of — 


= ſcandal ;. if ſo, what ſignifics what he ſays? 
However, I am determined, if I can get him 


alone to morrow, to hear the concluſion of his 
ſtory, be it what it may. How often does one 
perſon of known improper conduct cauſe thoſe 


with whom he is connected to fall under like ſuſ- 


picion ?' I have had proof that the Marcheſa can 


: conquer ſoruples; is it not poſſible that her huſ- 


band may be of an equally,complaiſant conſcience ?; — 
and, perhaps, as I before thought, in league with 
her 
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her? perhaps with the Count di Ribini ! but i, 
what end I cannot think; theſe cannot be the 
means for inſtigating me to make an offer of mar. 
riage to his daughter. I cannot think—at leaſt | 
cannot write my thoughts any longer to-night. 


5 | 31 Wedneſday, 

As ſoon as I rife this morning I find an epiſtle 
from you, containing, as I ſuppoſe, an acknovu. 
lodgment of the receipt of the little volume which 
I ſent off to you ſome time ago. I know the 
ſtrictneſs with which you regulate your own con. 
duct, and the juſtice with which you cenſure any 
deviation from the ſtraight path of morality, to 
wander in the enticing groves of pleaſure ; and 
from theſe conſiderations I almoſt fear to peruſe 
the ſheet now before me, with the ſeal juſt 
broken. I have ſome-where read, ** that the 
truly good and wiſe man views with an eye of can- 
dour the frailties of his leſs perfect fellow-crea- 
ture, and that it is only from the arrogant pretender 
to exalted qualities that rigid cenſure ever falls on 
lenient errors” with this ſentence in my recollec- 
tion, I cannot be ſo unjuſt to my friend as another 
inſtant to defer peruſing his letter without fear, 
But it ſhall be on a freſh ſheet of paper that I ac- 
knowledge the truth of the arguments which I am 
well aware your.tacit, but eloquent, repreſenta- 
tive is about to give to my conſideration ; ſo 
for the preſent adieu. | 

Yours, &c. | 
CHARLES MELFORD. 
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f ma. LETTER XVIII. 

leaſt | 

ht. Major Seymour to Sir Charles Metford. 
neſday, MY DEAR CHARLES, 

epiſllell _ London. - 
chou. AM not twelve months older than vourſelf, . 
which 


or is my diſpoſition of a very much graver caſt - 
han vour own, and yet I begin to apprehend that 
ou will diſclaim all future correſpondence with 
e, and give me the-title of a ſur dl admoniſher «6 
gainſt the pleaſures of life, becauſe I may myſelf 
eppen to have no taſte for their enjoyment.— 
But if you do this, you are miſtaken in vour opi- 
jon of me; no man meets pleaſure with more 4 
age rneſs than | do, but then Iimeet her where 
he road to her is clear, and I-ſtriftly avoid all 
ntercourſe with her in thoſe croſs paths of temp- - 
ation which, when entered, are hung with roſes, 
ut which muſt be retraced over the thoras left 
iſible by the withering of the flowers. This life 
not the inſignificant trifle which many with to 
make it appear ; - it is no doubt convenient to ſuch 
whoſe. minds are not ſufficiently refined to fcel 
that ſuperlative happineſs is in ſuperlative virtue 
to ſav, that  'is immaterial. whether we act our : 
part in it well or ill; and this is the real caufe of 1 
numerous vices being dreſſed in ſpecious names — 20 
zut on them by cvilzintended men, and received {+ TO 
with avidity-as their true meanings by that part of 
he nultitude who have not ſufficient ſenſe to look 
farther than the name, or ſufficient fortitude to 
ER ffcorre& their own evil and deluſively pleaſant ac- 
tons. You have ſtudied mankind; have you 
never ſtudied that moſt ſubtle of its machinations, | 
E 3 . 
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that conſtant moral abuſe of terms, which gloſſe; AY 


over bad actions with ſoft titles. Wl.at is the man Bc 
who kills his antagoniſt in a duel ?!—a mur. of it 
derer. What is he who takes the life of his fe]. rac 
low-creature on the high-road? -a murderer, 9 
Both theſe men are equally amenable to the laws com 
of their country; yet the one flies from juſtice by alu 
flying his country, and lives applauded by the ma- ple 
jority ; the other, when dying by the hand of the code 
executioner, is thought to receive only his due gain 
puniſhment. And why are theſe two opinions viol 
thus ſupported ?—Becauſe the firſt murder is called oug 
a point of honour :—honour ranks on the fide of $ed 
good; the perpetrator, therefore, of this good tot. 
deed muſt gain applauſe from all good men. The tor 
ſecond is called a villainous action: —villainy ranks her 
on the fide of evil; the perpetrator, therefore, wh 
of this evil deed muſt be execrated by all but evil of: 
men. And yet there is not a ſhadow of differ- it i: 
ence in the immorality of the conduct of theſe cor 
two men; the only difference lies in the names vir 
given by the world to their actions. Thus has cor 
every vice been ſoftened by faſhion, or euſtom, ma 
which is the ſame thing, till the moſt heinous of- me 
fences againſt morality are hardly conſidered devi- col 
ations from the ſtraight rule of virtue. Of war it, 
you have already had my opinion. The ambi— no 
tious and intemperate man, whoſe doors are vl 
thrown open to a tribe of profligate ſycophants, th 
and whoſe tables groan beneath the equal ſplendor pr 
and luxury of his feaſt, let it be procured at the ſu 
expence of unpaid and perhaps ſtarving tradeſmen; co 
at the expence of his children's future welfare; at tr 
the expence of ſome unhappy orphan, with whoſe cc 
guardianſhip and property a deceived parent has gl 
entruſted him; or by any means even more ne- ol 
farious than theſe (and blacker arts are practiſed w 
m 


for ſuch ends), is honoured with the name of ge- 
| nerous 
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nerous. and hoſpitable... The unfixed mind, 
which dips-alternately, and without a preference 


f a of its own, into the petty im moralities which diſ- 
grace eventhe heroiſm of error, is applauded for 


its good - nature; and the unformed mind, which, 


confuſed between falſe ideas of principle and the 
X alluring temptations of vice, endeavours to tram- 


ple down the barriers of religion, and eſtabliſh a 
code of morality fuited to his own diſpoſition, 


gains the praiſe of manly ſpirit. The moſt 15 


> 


ought to ſubſiſt between man and m 
fied with the appellation of induſtfiolis & 


d 
violators of honeſty, honour, and — — andh 


ine paf”” 


1er 


ars 


to thrive, And to feducg the wife of a frieno, or 
to meet her half-way when her conduQt beſpeaks 


her willing through the ſolemn vows of fidelity 


which ſhe has ſworn: to her huſband, is an abuſe 
of moral virtue under the gentle name of gallantry: 


it is a vice rendered ſo ſpecious by being too much 


connived at by the world in general, that even the 
virtuouſly inclined may fall into the crime without 


conſidering the extent of their error. Their eyes 


may not be immediately open'to the exceflive do- 
meſtic infelicity, -perſonal- turpitude, remorſe of 
conſcience, and even injury to the unconnected in 


— 


it, which ſuch conduQ@ may produce; they may 


not, in their firſt warmth of paſſion, perceive that, 
whatever the name, the vice remains the ſame; 
that however they may for a while colour the 


- 


proſpeAs before them with the vivid tints of plea- 


ſure, if that pleaſure be immoral, the time will 


came when the ſparkling lights will fade, and 
truth only Will be left them 85 reflection. One 
conſideration above all, on what I have written, 
gives me ſatisfaction; it is, that although a man 
of ſenſe may err once from warmth of paſſion or 
want & | juſt conſideration at any particular mo- 
ment, his error being once pointed out to him 4 

5 | the 
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the redayning of his reaſon, he will not repeat 
an action which conſcience whiſpers him is an 


1 onl 
equal degradation of the powers of his head and 755 ö 
his heart. f | | breaſt 
I think that, ere this paper reaches you, the mav, 
month which you thought would anſwer your pur- Marg; 
role at Venice will be expired. Adieu; I ſhall | yet a 
be happy in receiving a letter from you dated BW your 
from ſome new reſidence. = and I 
. Yours ſincerely, = Fol: 
e eee 55 GEORGE SEYMOUR. q were 
4 pporteu FFC Ao 4, | 
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LETTER XIX. tainir 

in ac 

Major Seymour to Sir Charles Melford, a hear 

2 ceiv1 

London. man 

| XZ whic 

I Wrote to you, my dear Charles, only four days gard 
ago; but having within the laſt hour received the conf 
ſheet which brings me the firſt confirmation I paſſi 


gain of your Margaretta's worth from any chan- 
nel of communication but your own pen, I cannot 
forbear ſitting down to aſk you, how, with vir- 
tuous happineſs thus in your power, you could 
ever for a moment trifle with the ſhadow of feli- 
city reflected on your dazzled ſeyſrs by wanton 
pleaſure? That you are not im .. ſible to the 
worth of Margaretta, is no matter 0f,\:rpriſe to 
me ; that you can for a moment have, ſuffered 
her to loſe her hold upon your heart, des aſto- 
niſh me. When I ſay this, I do not mean to 


vouch for her perſonal charms, becauſe I have 


received a proof of her good ſenſe ; of troſe 
| gan 
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can know nothing but from your account of them: 
1 only wiſh to lead you back to reflections which 
you have yourſelf taught me once filled your 
breaſt ; refletions of the virtuous felicity you 
may, when you pleaſe, enjoy in an union with 
Margaretta. It is true, that your love for her is 
yet a ſecret to all but yourſelf and me; and ſo is 
pour adventure with the Marcheſa di Marvaldi ; 
and I allow that this adventure does not actually 
=2 injure Margaretta ; but till would you, if you 
XX were to-morrow to offer your hand toſher, and 
to lay open to her what had fog opt iche paſt 
been the ſtate of your heart with regard tf her 
vuVvould you inform her of this occurrence ? Would 
you avow to her that, at the moment in which you 
vuere looking forward to the expectation of ob- 
| taining the honourable poſſeſſion of her perſon, 
in addition to the confidence of her excellent 
heart, you had humbled your feelings to the re- 
ceiving gratification from the preference of a wo- 
man deliberately wanton, in thoſe very points 
which you particularly eſteem Margaretta for re- 


's garding with the moſt\rigorous nicety, !—Then 
- conſider again, that though ſhe does not know the 
I MT paſſion you entertain for her, you know it your- 
* MT ſelf, and thus ought equally to ac in conformity 
ft MF to its ſupport as if it were known to all the world. 
lt a man does not maintain a ſtrict conſiſtency in 
d his private conduQ, he can never be happy with- 
in himſelf; and there is a fear that inward feelings 
of mutability will communicate themſelves to his 
* | outward actions, and render him in the eyes of the 
> | world leſs reſpecable than he might otherwiſe 
1 I appear. 

: Charles, I did not intend to have expreſſed my 
> | fentimers with the warmth which I find, on re- 
2 viſing my letter, I have done; but I will not, 
now it is once penned, cfface what l have written: 
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receive it, as it truly is, the admonition of my 
4“ heart's care, when warmed by the exquiſite 

innocence of your Margaretta's letter. And now, 
what ſhould you think, if I were to ſay, that ! 
believe myſelf much nearer a ſtate of married hap. 
pineſs than you are? I have not known my miſ. 
treſs ſo long as you have yours, it is true; but ! 
have known her a ſufficient time to have learnt 
that I can be happy with her, and to have diſco. 
vered that ſhe has no objeAion to taking her do 
chance for being ſo with me: nothing is wanting being 
to make our union certain, but the conſent and ap- 


probation of my Emma's mother; and, without to 1 
her fanQtion, the amiable girl refuſes to give me into 
her hand. Mrs. Hughford is a widow, at a very diate 
advanced age, and reſides at an old family manſion 15 toc 
in Cumberland, in the vicinity of the lakes :——  ſedut 
Emma is at this time on a viſit to a friend of her's perſi 
who is nearly related to my brother Sir Oliver's lefſo! 
wife, and thus the frequent intercourſe of the ſhou 


which Mrs. Hughford reſides. Emma and her C Ret 


families has given us the opportunity of eſtabliſhing # the f 
an intimacy which promiſes every happineſs. 
Mrs. Rughford has not for many years travelled 
beyond the borders of her own eſtate and as Emma 
with propriety, inſiſts on not entering into an 
indiſſoluble engagement with a man unknown to 
her parent, Mr. and Mrs. Amherſt, at whoſe 
houſe ſhe now is, are to carry her down into 
Cumberland, and I have her permiſſion to follow | 
them to lodgings in the village of Kirton, in 


party ſet out to-morrow ; I ſhall begin my jour- | him 


ney on the ſucceeding day, ſo let your next letter Curt 
be dire ed for me in Cumberland. Adieu, dear |. 3 © 
Charles, and believe me, hint 
- Yours ſincerely, | aut! 
GEORGE Seymour. full 
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ie LETTER XX; 

W, : | 

Ho h Sir Charls Melford to Major Seymour. 

1 | | Venice, Wedneſday, 
I TH | 

ent 1 Know, my dear Seymour, that the date of 
0. this letter will not raiſe me in your opinion; but 
er do not judge too haſtily ; hear my reaſon for 


being ſtill on this ſpot before you condemn me. 
= 15 it not more praiſe-worthy to remain here, and 
to ſhew myſelf able to withſtand the temptations 
into which you fear I ſhould fall, than by imme- 
diately leaving the place, to avow that my nature 
is too feeble to reſiſt the adulation of pleaſureable 
 ſeduQtion ? Indeed, from this reflection, I have 
perſuaded myſelf that it will be a moſt excellent 
| leſſon of forbearance for my future life, that I 
X ſhould continue here ſame time longer, and at 
ng ; the ſame time regulate my aCtions by the ſtricteſt 
rules of virtue. I am in earneſt George, with 
regard to the regulation of my conduct; I 
can in one ſentence convince you that I am ſo ;— 
mark theſe words ;—Mlargaretta is as dear to me 
as ever. I have had no private invitation again 
from the Marcheſa, and the affair begins to loſe 
its hold on my recolleQion. I intended, as you 
may remember that I-wrote you, to have found 
an opportunity of talking apart with the Count di 
WT Rebini, the laſt time of dining in my company with 
him at the Palazzo di Marvaldi. The common 
curioſity of any ſtranger, when it had been r-Yed 


authoriſed me to this, notwithſtanding [ felt the 
full force of the arguments contained in your let- 
ters; but, however, I had not the opportunity 

1 given 


as the Count had excited mine by his ill. omened 
hints relative to the Marvaldi family, I thought, 


Yan. d 
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given me, for the Count had been ſuddenly called 
to viſit ſome of his eſtates in Tuſcany, and had 
apoligiſed for not keeping his appointment, 
My time has lately paſſed very pleaſantly, | 
though , unmarked by an occurrence, worthy of 


being written to you. I cannot ſometimes forbear | his 
wondering what it could be that the Count waz Went 
on the point of diſcloſing to me; and ſurely you cheſe 
will not condemn me fur amuſing myſelf with my and tl 
thoughts ſo long as I confine myſelf to thoſe; and eren 
yet, perhaps, you may fay, they are the foſterers It is 
of many improprieties, which would never be jon ell 
committed if we compelled ourſelves to hold the rate 
ſeat, of reflection occupicd only by pure ideas; at ſofas 
leaſt, that if any others by chance obtruded bem- and it 
ſelves, we oppoſed to them a power of argument 7 
calculated to diſpel their influence z—this, I dare hcl 
ſay, vou think, and thus far, I dare ſay, you ig 
conſiger the giving of our thoughts too wide a li- * 
cence, a moral irregularity. Well, George, I _ 
know you are generally in the right, and as I can- YN © 
not help imagining this to be your opinion, I en- " 
deavour to make it operate as a command from 25 
you on my reflection, when too warm in bringing role 
to my remembrance that 1 þ»ve enjoyed pleaſure *X# 3 
in the private ſociety of the Marcheſa Laura. 1 ſpok: 
Sunday, | Oo 
WEIL, George, my pen you perceive has been wick 
idle for the three laſt days; and indeed it needs 1 
having had reſt to render it adequate to the 1iaſk raved 
whith it is now going to undertake.- More vo 
end Oas have ſtarted uptin the Pallazo di Murvaldi e 
and I feel my heart ſtout to relate them We 
to you, as | have, I am ſure, acted in them ves; 
with honour.— The Marcheſe di Marvaldi . 
has a remarkably fine edition of Taſſo in the or- « M 
ginal language, enriched with many beautiful - 


plates; 
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plates; he mentioned it to me ſome time ago by 
accident; I expreſſed a wiſh to ſee it, and he in- 
vited me to come on any morning which ſuited 
my own pleaſure, and look over it at my leiſure, 
lin his library. Yeſterday morning according 1 
went to the pallazo for this purpoſe 3 the Mar- 
ſcheſe was not at home when TI arrived there; 
and the major-demo, old Bernardo, learning the 
tergand of my call, conducted me into the library. 
It is a large and elegant room, with books ranged 
on either ſide, and terminating in a glaſs bow, or 
loratory, ar ny upon the water ; in this are 
ſofas and tables for the convenience of readers ; 
and it is likewiſe divided from the other part of the 
room by folding curtairs of ſilk ; hither in general 
the Marcheſe retires to take his ſieſto. I took the 
book I came to peruſe from its ſhelf, and ſat down 
by accident on a ſofa before which part of the 
curtain was drawn. I had not been many minutes 
= ſeated, before a light ſtep in the room drew my 
attention from the book —the Marcheſa it was, 
and ſhe entered the oratory ; on ſeeing me, ſhe 
ſtarted, and ſaid, ** Ah, Signor Carlo, is it you? 
good morning to you, I thought my huſband had 
been here.“ -I returned her ſalute, and roſe, as I 
ſpoke, from my ſeat.— Pray fit ſtill, and amuſe 
= yourſelf,” ſhe returned, Jam not coming to 
irterrupt you, I want to find the Marcheſe;“ 

with a courteous inclination of the head ſhe left 
me and I reſumed my ſeat. She had ſcarcely 
reached the door of the library, when heard the 
voice of the Marcheſe in the gallery; he was 


= cned her ſtep, and met him at the door; Al- 
bert,“ ſhe ſaid, „have you thought on the peti- 
tion which I mentioned to you this morning?“ 
My love,” he replied, “ you know my purſe 
s at your diſpoſal ; do as you think proper; Lag 
: ire 


coming towards the library: the Marcheſfa, flack- 
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fired you would before. I ſhould not wik | 
to give more,” ſhe anſwered, than you would: 
approve.” —* 1 don't doubt,” he returned, but 
your own judgment will dire& you better than my 
advice can do; you are always too delicate in ic my 
uſing what is mine; I ſhall ſoon be obliged to T9 
force money upon you, leſt from accuſtoming 
yourſelf to petition me as if I reſtrained your ex- 
pences you ſhould from habit actually believe 1 
do: — don't ſay a word more about it,” The 
Marcheſa obeyed, and I heard her footſteps dic 
away along the gallery. Thought immediately 
queſtioned me, How does this agree with the 
Marcheſa's account of her huſband, and her 
begging a ſtranger's purſe ?” and I had ſcarcely , 
time to anſwer that'/it was an enigma too hard for | 
my brain to ſolve, before the Marcheſe came up 
to the ſpot where I was ſitting.— Good morn- 
ing,” he immediately ſaid, ** | am glad you did 
not ſtand upon the ceremony of my being at home, 


but purſued the intention of your viſit.” You ſiſte 
are very kind,” I returned; I knew you would FF him 
with me to act as I have done, and I had not ſuf- FS firar 
ficient reſolution to debar myſelf the treat before deps 
me becauſe you were not preſent to me to fit MF his « 
down to it, after you had once given me the in- a fo 
Vitation.” —*< That ſounds ſomething like an apo- had 
logy, ſignor,“ he rejoined, and I do not like de 
to hear a word of tha: nature from an equal anda | bibe 
friend; I am ſure you are a man of that politeneſe a& 
that you would never do any thing in my houſe | that 
which you would not be happy to ſee me do in | tive 
your's ; I ſhall come to England one of theſe days, As 1 
and make as free with your Milton.” “ I am Þ ed 

aſtoniſhed,” ſaid I, that the partiality you con- fror 
ſtantly do my country and countrymen the ho- han 
nour of profeſſing for them, has never induced you arm 


to make a ſecond viſit to that kingdom.“ N. 
* 


ry 
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he replied, © I was once under a promiſe of pay- 
ing a viſit to an Engliſh nobleman but I prevent 
our reading, we will talk of this ſome other time.“ 


my , Upon my word you do not, I auſwered; 

in F< my preſent amuſement is the excellent plates 
to FM with which theſe volumes abound; I can look at 

Ins FS thoſe, without being inattentive to what you may 

2x” ſay: pray gratify me by proceeding : what noble- 

el man was it? I moſt probably know him.” He is 

he now dead, was the reply. His death then, I 

dic PF ſuppoſe, prevented your viſit,” I anſwered. 
ely « No,” returned the Marcheſe no, he did 

the not die till two or three years after the time I was 
her to have viſited him.—He pauſed, then continued, 
ely | I bave unguardedly begun a ſubje&t, upon 

for FF which I did not mean to enter; favour me, Sig- 

up nor, by not queſtioning me upon it: thus much I 

rn- will tell you of the circumſtance, though I ſhall 

did PF forbear to mention his name; the gentleman I re- 
ne, fer to, paſſed ſome months in this city with his 
ou ſiſter for the recovery of her health; I. paid to 
uld FF him many civilities, as it is my pleaſure to do tv 
ufe 2 ſtrangers, particularly to Engliſhmen, and on his 
ore FF departure I gave him my promiſe to viſit him in 

ſit his own country; but before he had left this city 

in- BF a fortnight I learnt that the honour of my family 
20- FR had ſuffered by his acquaintance with it; of courſe 
ke FR determined never to ſee him again ;—but I im- 
da PF bibed no prejudice againſt his nation, from the 
cls BY a& of an individual: I only reſolved not to make 
iſe that individual my hoſt in a country of whoſe na- 
in tives, in general, I had formed an exalted opinion.” 
Js, As the Marcheſe concluded theſe words he walk- 
am ed into the library, and the curtain ſhaded me 
on- from his obſervation my book ſlipped from my 
10- WW hand, and my head fell in reflection upon my 
ou arm, 


The 
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The Count di Rebini had told me, “ that 1 | 
though Paulina was a very fine girl, and her fa- 
ther poſſeſſed of a large property, yet ſhe was 


. not a girl whom every man would marry. “ the i 
| What could this aſſertion mean, but that ſome to m 
[ ſigma had attached itſelf to her character, either MW my f 
| directly, from miſconduct of her own, or indi- wou 
| realy, from ſome wrong action committed by whe 
one or both of her parents? The Marcheſe af. kept 
firmed, that the Engliſh nobleman had inſulted had 
the honour of his family.” Probability ſeemed cauſ 
to declare Paulina too- young to have ſuffered any of | 
— deluſion of the heart, and poſſibility immediately he | 
whiſpered in my ear, that not the Mareheſe,. but 1 ſu 
the Engliſh nobleman, might be the father of one 
Paulina; that this might be the ſecret which the dur. 
| Count di Rebini had been on the point of diſelo- The 
i ſing to me. The Marcheſa's condu@ towards wh 
myſelf confirmed me in my ſuſpicions: ** You ſex 
| bewitching young Engliſhmen ]! ſhe had ſaid; up! 
| mark that, George Engliſpmen; an indireCt of 
| confeſſion that I was not the only one who had paſ 
0 poſſeſſed charms for her. From my ſoul I pitied ſaic 
_ and honoured the Marcheſe ; I conſidered him a lov 
3m man whofe humane feelings would not permit too 
'2 | him to diſcard from his protection a woman to ha 
1 whom he had once promiſed it, though ſhe had for 
| Bs caſt aſide the virtues which entitled her to poſſeſs de 
1 it. Vet this was a weakneſs; but it was a weak- yo! 
b | %, neſs on the ſide of charity and mercy, and 1 con- on 
= |] tinued to applaud him for endeavouring to work an 
1 = ... repentance in a diſſolute heart, by tenderneſs and ha 
\/ | lenity towards its faults. What a villainous hy- Ih 
ö pocrite is the Marcheſa Laura ! was the next idea I \ 
N that ſtarted up in my brain: great God! how is me 

1 : 
i it poſſible for a woman of her mercenary and vo- co 
4 luptuous diſpoſition to aſſume that exquiſite grace no 
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of modeſty, which gives enchantment to all her 
open actions! The Marcheſe ſhall come and 
viſit me in England,” I inwardly ſaid ; “ diverſity 
of ſcene will diſpel his ſorrows, and I owe to him 
the invitation in return for his numerous civilities 
to me.“ I was on the point of ſpringing up from 


er my ſeat and going to him, to entreat that he 
di- would fix a time for coming to Melford-houſe, 
by when conſcience—yes, Seymour, conſcience— 


kept me immoveable on the ſofa. The Marcheſe 
had refuſed to viſit his former Engliſn friend, be- 


ed | 

ec FE cauſe in him he had diſcovered in him the inſulter 

ny" of his houſe's honour : was I leſs culpable than 

ly he had been ? The Marcheſe is ignorant, atleaſt 

ut I ſuppoſe he is ignorant, thae my caſe is a ſimilar 

of one; but yet conſcience made me a coward, I 

he durſt not aſk him to come to England to viſit me. 

0- WF Thought had proceeded thus far uninterrupted, 
'ds when the ſound of the Marcheſe di Marvaldi's 1 > 


ou X ſteps, returning to the oratory, made me ſnatch , 
; up my book; it opened by accident at the epiſode 
a of Orlando and Seraphina : the Marcheſe, in 
ad 8 paſſing me, caſt a glance over my ſhoulder, and 
ed ſaid with a ſmile, « Ah, this is the favourite 


Jove-tale of all you voung men; indeed I am not 
too old to like it myſelf : long as my Laura and I 
to have been united, I feel all the warm affection 

for her of an Orlando; yet not more than ſhe 


deſerves of me. I think it cannot have eſcaped 
* your obſervation, ſignor, that the Marcheſa is 
* one of the moſt exemplary and tender of wives 
k and mothers.” I felt at that moment as if I 
1d had been ſtanding at the bar of an inquiſition ;— 
FP I know I ſmiled, though I felt very ſerious ; and 
a 1 with difficulty ſtammered out a ſhort compli- 
15 ment on the ſuperlativeneſs of the Marcheſe's 
- 


connubial felicity. He went on by ſaying, “ Sig- 
nor Carlo, it is not my wife that I ſo particularly 
| | with 


* 


g 
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what I ſo earneſtly defire is—pardon what I an 
and that it would be ſuperfluous to aſk his ſecrec 5 
him is only for the private ear of friendſhip.” I 
bowed in return to his compliment; he pauſed a 


few moments, then continued Do not yo 
think that, with ſuch an example as that of the 


The prophetic words of the Count di Rebini, that 


wiſh to give you a high opinion of, by ſettine A 
forth to you her virtues and amiable conduct, fo WW 
I perceived that you ſmiled at my laſt ſpecch;ſ 


on a point which his own feelings will point out to 


Marcheſa Laura to regulate her tender and inno- 
cent years, my daughter Paulina could make 
happy the man who ſhould receive her hand!” | 


the Marcheſe wiſhed to ſee me the huſband of 


his daughter immediately returned with force his : 
to my memory. I anſwered, that Paulina, myſe 
in my opinion, poſſeſſed every perſonal charm, whic 
every. mental virtue, and every polite accom- # ſelf e 
pliſhment, that could render a woman valu- * ceed: 
able to the man who ſhould ſeek to unite himſelf think 
with her for life? Pleaſure gliſtened in the eyes | I ha 
of the Marcheſe as I ſpoke theſe words; he is hu 
caught my hand, and ſcarcely allowing me to | wiſh 
conclude my ſentence exclaimed, ** Do you in- An 
deed ſee my daughter Paulina in this point of paſſi 
view ?”—** Certainly,” I anſwered; ©* I never the 
avow eſteem which 1 do not feel. Do not diſa 
laugh at a fond father,” ſaid he; but I wiſh Þ "the 
you had faid love; you know not what happineſs | ſure 
it would give to ſee my Paulina your wife.“ dau 


The Marcheſe ſpoke this as conſcious himſelf | 
that he had ſpoken no impropriety, yet fearful 
that the perſon to whom it was addreſſed ſhould 
conceive it ſuch. I endeavourod to reply in a 
tone of voice which ſhould ſhow that I was ſenſi- 
ble of a compliment having been paid to me, yet 
that I was reſolute in not accepting it: I ſaid, 

| « The 
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( The high opinion which you have juſt given 
me proof that you entertain of me, merits my 
= warmeſt thanks, and ſhall ever be marked on that 
WS fide of my heart where gratitude is written; but 
my affections are not my own to beſtow, my heart 
z already given to another.“ Are you already 
ES married?” he aſked. In ſentiment,” I replied, 
„ though not by law.” —Paulina knows nothing 
of what I have now ſaid to you,” he returned; 
(„ and I truſt ſhe never will.” He pauſed, and 
flxed his eyes on mine. I ſhallqpever ſpeak of 
it,“ I replied. You have a noble and worthy 
heart, the charaQteriſtic of your countrymen,” 
he ſaid, preſſing my hand between his with the 
ſtricneſs of animation ariſing from contending 
feelings. I was fit to tear away my hand from 
his: to ſuffer him to preſs it was tagitly avowing 
ina, myſelf poſſeſſed of the noble and worthy heart on 
which he had complimented me, and I felt my- 


ceeded thus: Signor, how ſtrangely muſt you 
think of me for the offer of my daughter, which 
I have juſt made to you; a man of warm feelings 
is hurried on by the deſire of ſeeing his favourite 
to wiſh accompliſhed, as is a man in love, by his 
WJ anxiety to enjoy the favourite object of his 
paſſion while it is in view.; his eyes are ſhut to 
the extravagancies which he uſes to obtain it, and 


er | 

ow ZZ diſappointment only opens them to reflection on 
„in the means he has purſued.” T replied, “ I am 
ah ſure, Marcheſe, you wiſh the happineſs of your 
e. U daughter“ Witneſs Heaven!” he in- 


ſelf terrupted me by exclaiming. „ The means are 
Gl then in your power,” I continued; ** the amiable 
alg ft Paulina loves the Marquis de Belleterre, and I 
na believe him worthy of her affection.“ . No,” 
TY anſwered the Marcheſe, “ no, that muſt never 
yet be; the Marquis is, I believe, a tolerably good 


young man as the times go, and I doubt not, as 
far 


1 ſelf all the while a ſerpent to his peace. He pro- 


„ 
„ 


far as lies in the power of his heart, would con. 
tribute towards the happineſs of my daughter, f 
ſhe were wedded to him; but, though poſſeſſel Had o 
of a title, his eſtate in France, which is his all 
and that by no means extenſive, is already ſh ion to 
much encumbered, that he can barely ſubſiſt 3 
a ſingle man; how then could my daughter H P.! 
maintained by him with that degree of comfort, il 
I may ſay elegance, in which ſhe has been 
brought up? A father does not like to make ano. 
ther family by marrying his daughter into it, | 
when her accompliſhments and fortune are ſuc 
as ſhould claim her an alliance to aggrandize her. 
ſelf; Paulina's huſband muſt not be the Marqu; | 
de Belleterre ; I know nothing more againſt th | 
union than what I have mentioned to you, except 
that I cannot think of him without drawing com- 
pariſons which always throw him into the dark 
ſhade.” . Endeavour,” ſaid I, *“ to place hin | 
in the foreground.” —** Two prominem figure: | 
in a painting,” he replied, trying to force a 
„ ſmile, if they do not utterly ruin the effect of 
the piece, are at leaſt incompatible with each 
other.“ The Marcheſe while ſpeaking, had 
ſeated himſelf by me; a ſilence for ſome mi- 
nutes followed his laſt ſentence ; he then ſighed, 
roſe, took my hand, preſſed it in his, looked at 
me with eyes gliſtened by a tear, which partook 
the double nature of pleaſure and ſorrow, re— 
placed Taſſo before me on the table, and then 
walked ſlowly out of the library. 

W hat am I to think of all this? I have conjec- 
tured ſo. much about what can be the motivcs 
which actuate this family, and alſo whether they 
are influenced in their to me unaccountable 
conduct by various motives, or whether they 
are acting under the ſame impulſe, that my ima- 


ination is for the preſent entirely drained ; 1 
F das | hall be pr 
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i al therefore leave you to think for yourſelf, 
Tea nd only ſay, that your opinion upon theſe ex- 
all W:aordinary occurrences will give much ſatisfac- 
sion to. Pour ſincere friend, . 
tu 3 CnuakTES MLT ORD. 

de P. S. Pardon me that ſelf has been ſo predo- 


ninant with me, that it is in the poſtſcript of my 
ener only that I recur to my intended marriage; 
Met the ſlate of my mind plead my excuſe, and 
it accept from me the moſt fervent prayers of true 

5 friendſhip, for the ſhowering down of every hap- 
Wpineſs upon your wedded life. 


LETTER XXI. 


Sir Charles Melford to Major Seymour. 
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DEAR GEORGE, 
| | Venice. 


1 HAVE left Venice; at leaſt I ſhall have done 
ſo before this letter commences its journey to 
England. | 
It is now nearly a week ſince the converſation 
W tranſmitted to you in my laſt paſſed between the 
Marcheſe and mvſelf. I have been uncomforta- 
ble ever ſince ; I have left myſelf living in the 
midſt of an exitting enigma, the ſolution of which 
is ever dancing in my brain, and yet never pro- 
miſes accompliſhment. JR 
have been twice this week at the Pallazo di 
Marvaldi, and have met them every other night 
che opera. I cannot help feeling a reſtraint in 
mall he preſence of the Marcheſe which I never knew 
| " before 


jec- 
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hey 
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at the.concluſion of the dante, ſhe ſeemed to wake 5 
from her reveric, and, as they ceaſed, I heard: 


though, dlured by her wiles, 1 had ſunk with her 


ſelf in the opinion of another. 


amiable ; and her modeſt gaiety, to an inaccurate 
obſerver, appears the ſame that it has ever been; 
but IT ain t an inaccurate obſerver of her fea. 
turcs, and I perceive a light tint of chagrin, which 


the is conſtantly ſtruggling to repel, ſtealing over 
Laſt night, when 
the attention of almoſt every one in the theatre wa 
fixed upon the principal character in a new ballet, 


her bewitching countenance, 


I ſaw, while I pretended not to perceive it, that 


though her face was turned towards the ſtage, au Ez 
—orbo of her eyes were obliquely glancing toward | 


ine ſpot where 1 ſtood, When the plaudits begai 


gentle ſigh ſteal from her boſom. Did the ſigh 
becaufe J had that morning informed. her that [ 
ſhould leave Venice to-day? or did ſhe fear that 
I might change my inclination, and marry Paulina! 
—impoſhble 1 She could not ſuppoſe me ſo baſe, 


into the fin of rendering an innocent huſband deſ- 
picable !—Oh that vow, why did I bind myſelf by 
it !-I could yet wiſh before J leave this place 
Margaretta! Magarctia! pardon me that! 
have written the name upon this paper, but ! felt 
myſelf relaxing into folly, and placed that name in 
the ſunterce I was writing as a check upon my 
feelings. —] know J am talking fooliſhly and inco- 
herently ;—1 do not like the moment of leaving 
Venice, though I have reſolved that I will leave 
it. Of how ttrange, of how unaccountable oc- 
currerces to me, has this place. been the ſcene! 


and how often have I repeated this ſentence to you 
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before in his ſociety : his conduct too is that of: 1 
man who appears to feel that he has leſſened him. 
The Marſhen 8 


Laura locks ſtill as ſhe always has done, all that i N 


I go to bid adieu to the Marvaldi family, and then 
farewell to Venice for ever. | 
| Noon. 
IT is done; I have ſeen the Marcheſa for the 


laſt time; ſhe was alone in the breakfaſt apart. 


ment, when I was ſhown into it. I announced 
WS the occaſion of my viſit, by ſaying I was come on 
me moſt unpleaſant errand which had ever brought 
me into the Pallazo di Marvaldi, She made me 
ſome general, compliment in return. She was at 


work by a table; I took a clair, drew it to the 
able, and placed myſelf immediately oppoſite to 


her: I ſat ſome moments in ſilence, with my 
eyes neither direQly fixed upon her, nor yet ſuf- 
= fciently averted to be looking from her; I held 
them in ſuch a direction, that had ſhe raiſed her's, 
their rays muſt inevitably have met.—Her's re- 
mained ſtill fixed upon her work.—l ſuffered a 
= half-ſmothered ſigh to eſcape n.e.—Have pa - 
tience with me, George, conſider it was the laſt 
7 time that I was ever to ſee her, and conſider 
alſo how intimatcly we knew cach other, and vet 
how diſtantly I was permitted to addreſs her, the,” 
it was for the laſt time I was ever to ſee her. I 
wiſhed to take a tenderer farewell than that to 
which my oath bound me; and for this deſire you 
cannot blame me: every man who is not very baſe 
indeed, muſt have ſome eſteem for a woman who 
has yielded ſo much to him. — My ſigh did not 
waft itſelf to he heart of the Marcheſa Laura, 
at leaſt neither her countenance nor attitude un- 
derwent the ſlighteſt change. -I ſat a few mo- 
ments longer in ſilence; I then caſt my eyes 
round the apartment to be aſſured there was no 
one in it but onrſelves, and almoſt determined to 
ſpeak on the forbidden ſubject.— My lips moved 
twice in the form which would have produced 
Laura, if I had felt ſufficient courage to have 
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given ſound to their motion; at the inſtant I had 
reſolved to ſpeak it, ſhe threw aſide her work, 
and puſhing her chair back from the table, ſaid, 
Signor, why ſo melancholy ? « I leave 
Venice to-day,” was all I could reply. And in 
a contour of face,” ſhe returned, © which is a 
moſt eloquent compliment to the ſociety it con- 
tains.” “ Indeed,” I ſaid, „ it is not a compli. | 
ment, for I never left any place with more fin- | 
cere regret.” —** You are of-a country and an 
education,” ſhe anſwered, *©** which muſt render 
every ſociety equally deſirous of making itſelf | 
pleaſant to you; it is not poſſible that in any place 
to which you may happen to travel, if in that 
-place there be any individuals who are civiliſed, 
you can live unnoticed.” “ But every indivi- 
dual,“ replied I, „Who may poſſeſs the deſire 
of becoming intimate with a ſtranger, may not 
poſſeſs the exquiſite art of rendering that intima- 
cy intereſting to his feelings.” I ſpoke this ſen- 
tence witha ſoft but due emphaſis, and, while 
ſpeaking it, I end-avoured to communicate to 
my eye the feelings of my heart. The Marſheſa 
ſmiled while I was ſpeaking, and when I ſtopped 
ſhe ſaid, **I wiſh my huſband and Paulina had 
been preſent to have received their ſhare of this 
very elegant compliment; 'H endeavour not to 
let it loſe of any of its force by my repetition.” 
George, had I not heard her pronounce theſe 
words, and beheld her countenance while ſhe de- 
Jivered them, I could not have believed it poſſi- 
ble for a woman who had once given indulgence 
to her paſſions as the Marſheſa Lauru had done, 
to have addreſſed the very man with whom ſhe 
had gone aſtray in the voice of innocent ſwect- 
neſs, accompanied by the look of chilling modeſ- 
ty, with which ſhe ſpoke theſe words to me. 1 
have often bluſned, I know not why, in the ſo- 
ciety of a known modeſt woman; but had any 
0 one 


= one ever told me, that it were poſſible for the 
aid BY feed modeſty of a woman of whoſe levity l 
3 


have had proof to have made me feel awkward 
for a ſingle moment, I believe I ſhould have 
WT challenged him as an inſulter of my manhood ; 
however, ſo it was; the aſſumed modeſty of this 
woman aQually cowed me, and before I could 
recover myſelf to ſpeak to her again, the Mar- 
cheſe and his daughter came into the room toge- 
= ther. The moment I ſaw them enter, I could 
not forbear aſking myſelf, whether it had been 
by accident or deſign that the Marcheſa had re- 
== ceived me alone ?—if by deſign, ſhe had made 


that : 

ſeg. bad uſe of the time which I had paſſed alone 
vi. with her; perhaps I ought to have made her 
fire ſome preſent !—if ſhe had received me alone 


by accident, how well had ſhe adhered to the 
conduct to which ſhe had told me ſhe ſhould 
ever act up when neceſſary in my preſence. 
Doubtleſs it was neceſſary then that ſhe ſhould 
be upon her guard, only I was not acquainted 
why it was neceſſary ; ſurely, had this not been 
the caſe, as we were never to ſce each other 
again—— but I will not conjecture any farther 
about what can now never be elucidated; fuffice 
it to ſay, that I kiſſed a hand of her and Paulina 


6. at parting, and ſhook both thoſe of the Mar- 
ſe cheſe ; he gave mine the preſſure of warm friend- 
de- ſhip ; my heart was too honeſt to return it, but 
Mc it offered up a fervent prayer for his happineſs, 
wo as I ran down the ſteps of his manſion. 
—_ My laſt enigmatical taſk is performed, and [ 
me | feel happier than I Fave done for ſome time. 
ct. The Marquis de Belleterre is waiting tc ſee me 
ef. depart ; he is an excellent young man, and I wiſh 
1 Paulina were his; he is ſighing over her name, 
6. 3 and I have not the courage to tell kim that I fear 
any the ſighs he now breathes are not thc keavielt ho 
WI 
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been the uniform and ſteady George Seymour; | 


I AM not more than ſeven leagues removed 
from Venice, nor is it above as many hours ſince 
I concluded a long epiſtle to you ; and yet I no 
ſooner leave my carriage to change horſes than | 
call for pen, ink, and paper, to addreſs you again. 
Some new wonder, you doubtleſs imagine, oc- 
caſions this haſty writing: if I had not almoft 
ceaſed to call any occurrence by that name, | 
ſhould ſay this were one.—Juſt as I was ſtepping 
into my carriage at the door of the hotel in St, 
Mark's-ſquare, a male figure maſked came up to 
me, and put into my hand a note, which I here 
tranſcribe : „Oh that I knew a name ſufficient- 
ly tender by which to bid farewell to my dear Sig- 
nor Carlo !—oh what a torturing reſtraint have 
my feelings undergone when 1 have ſo repeat- 
edly been in your ſociety, and yet have only dared 
to acknowledge the approbation with which my 
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will ever draw on pronouncing that word. Adieu 
I intend journeying towards Rome. I hope you 
vill allow me a little merit (I give nyſelf a great 
deal of trouble), for having taken my laſt wall; 
in the ſtreets of Venice. Do not laugh at me; 
make ſome allowance for the variety of diſpoſ. | 
tions; recolle& that you have ever, from a boy, 


I the volatile, though honeſt, 
| CHARLES MELYroORD, 


* 


LETTER XXII. 
Sir Charles Melford to Major Seymour. 


DEAR GEORGE, 
Poſt-bouſe at ü. 
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heart beheld you through the cold medium of — 
politeneſs - then, too, to be conſtrained at part- 


LEY ing, though alone with you, to bid you adieu f 
* only in the chilling and common- place terms of 
. civility !—oh ! it was a greater violence to my 
mort BY feelings than my ſoul is capable of bearing up un- 
a der, without the alleviation of telling you, by the 


means of this paper, that there is a heart in Ve- 
nice, from which your image will never be ef- 
ſaced till the cold hand of death ſtops the vibra- 
tion of thoſe pulſes which nouriſh your idea. 
= Signor, I have ever appeared to you a myſtery, 
in all but love; in that my heart has challenged 
your's with frankneſs: ſhame would overpower 
= me while I make this confeſſion under my hand- 
writing, had F not two ſupporters amidſt all my 
difficulties, my agonies, and my diſappointments, 
on which ] do and ever will rcly for conſolation ; 8 
the one is your honovr, rhe other a ſeeret im- 
bpulſe; an impulſe which I dare not, cannot con- 
wed ess, but under which T muſt aS ; which, if ex- 
ince & Plained to you, would free me from that groſs 
| no violation of honour under which my charaC-s 
an! muſt appear to you to lie, if ever you have confi- 
ain. dered that character, if it may be called one, im- 
partially. Oh that I durſt ſhow my ſelf to you as 
I am, as I would wiſh to be but, if I did, in- — 
evitable perdition muſt be the conſequence : let 
me drive the idea from my head, and let me pro- 
ceed to humble myſelf ſtill more before you than 
have already done I cannot write what E woukl 
ſay— O holy virgin ! why was I born to feel the 
conflicts that rend my heart /—Pity me, I muſt 
ſpeak; F once aſked your purſe—underſtand me 
— do not oblige me to ſay more.-My heart 
would break if I did not reſolve that it ſhould hve 
to pray for Carlo. How much de envy this 
paper! your eyes are fixed on 1t---I ſhall meet 
them 
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them no more Adieu; may you be far, ſar 


happier than LAURA.“ 


Extraordinary woman I how can ſhe be ay. 


ated ! what can be the impulſe under which the | 


afts ?—l heſitated a moment what to do; then x 


returned into a room of the hotel, took a ſheet of 


Paper, and having written in its centre, ** May 
theſe contribute to your happineſs,” I ſealed it up 
in fifty zechins, called for the maſk, and aſked 
him if he knew to whom to carry it ? He bowed, 
in ſignal that he did; 1 accordingly gave it into 
his hand without a direction, leaped into my car. 
riage, and fell into a reverie, from which ! 
ſcarcely awoke till I arrived at this ſpot. 

Jam more ſurpriſed than ever in my conjec- 


tures about this family, particularly the Marcheſa; Þ 
if her deſigns upon me had ſolely been gain, 


ſurely the would not haye been contented with the 
two trifling ſums ſhe has obtained from me; and 


at how dear : a rate, it I was incimen to boait or a. 


lady's paruality, has ſhe obtained them !—She 
dart!cls labours under ſome ſecret ſorrow : I 
liave ever fclt myſelf the friend of mankind, and 
wiſh from my heart I could alleviate, if but in 
part, the pangs of ſo exquiſitely intereſting a wo- 
man. Oh, Seymour, conceive what a woman 
ſhe muſt be, who can one. moment, by her mo- 
deſty, freeze the pulſe of the ſame heart, which 
ſhe can, in another moment, render unable to re- 
fuſe accompanying her's through the moſt un- 
bounded ranges of pleaſute. 

At the corcluſion of my laſt ſenterce 1 mean 
to have ſealed up my letter; 
to ſet off without a little more intelligence. My 
ſervant has juſt been in my room, aſking me whe- 
ther I knew the maſk who put the note into my 

hand 
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domo of the Marcheſe di Marvaldi. 


hand as I was leaving Venice? This queſtion I 
immediately concluded to be the preface to ſome 
information fie was going to give me, and my 
anſwer was an * whether the maſk was 
known to him,? He replied, that in ſtooping 
down to lift one of my trunks into the carriage, 
he had caught a glimpſe of the face which the 
maſk had been meant to conceal, and had dif- 
covered it to be that of old Bernardo, the major- 
On the 
evening that I met the Marcheſa alone in the 
caſſino "the told me that 'ſhe had one friend in 
the Pallazo di Marvaldi ; this friend I had before 
conjectured to be the major-domo, from the re- 
mark he had made to me when I was examining 
the portrait of the Marcheſa over the chimney in 
the muſie- room; what my ſervant has juſt told 
me confirms my ſuſpicion. 

For Heaven's ſake write to me ſoon ; » conſider 
I have no confidant near me, and want ſomething 


very much to communicate with in addition to my 
own thoughts. 


The Pope is the father of myſteries; J wonder 
whether he would be able to explain the one in 
which I am involved: I fhall conſider about call- 
ing upon him when 1 arrive at Rome, to aſk his 
aſſiſtance, 

Farewell, and believe me your ſincere friend, 

| | CHARLES MeLFosD.. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Major Seymour to Charles Melford. 


| | Kirton. 
W ELL, my dear Charles, the ſummit of my 
karthly wiſhes is accompliſhed; the lovely Emma 
Hughford has conſented to become the wife of 
your friend, and the nuptials are to be ſolemniſed 
in the courſe of ſix weeks: but Mrs. Hughford 
aus particular as warm in her affeQion to her 
daughter, does not permit us to have any other 
reſidence than her houſe ; and though I have not 
much opinion of the great happineſs which can 
reſult to either party from parents and children in- 
habiting the ſame dwelling, yet I think Mrs. Hugt- 
ford will afford an exception to my general opinion. 
She is amiable, well informed, and liberal in her 
judgments ; equally adapted and equally willing to 
be the friend and companion of youth; ſhe poſſeſſes 
thoſe epgaging manners from which advice comes 
apologiſed for, by the very evident excellence of 
the diſpoſition which dehvers it, and from whoſe 
lips cenſure iſſues in ſo gentle terms, that it carries 
conviction of her juſt diſcernment to the heart of 
thoſe to whom it is addreſſed. Mrs. Hughford 
is, in the exact acceptation of the phraſe, an old 
Engliſh gentle woman. Her manners poſſeſs caſe 
without flipparcy ; her deportment and dreſs ſa- 
vour of the old court, but they give her rather 
an intereſting than a riſible peculiarity. Her, man- 
ſion, like herſelf, is ancient and venerable, and 
bears the marks of much beauty, inſiſting upon 
notice amidſt the gradual deeay of the whole.— 
Her fervants are old, and carry in their counte- 


nances 
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nances a demand upon thoſe privileges which fide- 
lity has given them: nay, the old maſtiff who 
guards the entrance appears by a growl, which 
he accompanies by a wag of his tail, to be en- 
forcing his. claim upon your reſpec, on the 
ſtrength of a like prerogative. My Emma alone 


is in the glow of preſent perſedion; and the 


willing attention which ſhe pavs to the unitics of 
the parent ſcene around her renders her to my par- 
tial eyes, the goddeſs of animation to the ſpot on 
which ſhe ſmiſes. The entire village of Kirton 
is Mrs. Hughford's, and ſhe is the mother of 
thoſe who breathe in it: babes liſp her name, 
and their anceſtors proudly tell you, that the 
Man of Roſs has an equal in a woman I- Oh, 
how wrong, how ignorant are thoſe who conſider 
the inferior claſſes of ſociety as animals devoid of. 
the feelings which endear man to man, and as deſ- 
titute of the virtues ;—when they are fo, depend. 
upon it, Charles, it is the fuperior who: has cruel- 
ly hardened their hearts into depravity. Bene fi 
cence exereiſed towards the poor never fails to» 
beget their gratitude; their minds are not born 
humble with their conditions; their hearts 


are naturally as foft to the impreſſions of 


virtue as thoſe of their ſuperiors. How ex- 
ceſſively then does the ſuperior err, when he 
drives them to the neceſſity of hardening their 


- minds to feed their hunger, and when he, by his 
own example, freezes into want of feeling their 


before gentle hearts. Mrs. Hughford's planta- 


tions are not eut down in the winter, nor her: 
woodſtacks robbed ;. for fhe ſuffers no peaſant to 


want a blazing. faggot on his hearth, whilſt ſhe 
' herſelf enjoys the glowing coals. Mrs. Hughford 
has game in plenty; for ſhe tempis no poor pea» 

ſant to turn poacher ; by ſuffering his family to 


want thoſe nece ſſi ies of which fhe is enjoying a 


ſupe: fluity 
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ſuperfluity, Mrs. Hughford fears no thieves by tell 1 
night; for, when merit applies for charity, the {ME Eng) 
never ſhuts her car againſt its prayer, nor cloſe; tellig 
her hand againſt the impulſe of her heart. Oh, who 

Charles, Iam, forthe firſt time of my life; in rap- 
tures ! What a ſtate of enviable happinefs ſhall 
I enjoy, in endeavouring to aq ſo as to be thought 
worthy of ſucceeding Mrs. . Hughford, jointly 
with my Emma, in her hold upon the hearts of 
theſe poor villagers. How contemptiblea tyrant, 
or how ignorant a reaſoner muſt that man be, who 
deſpiſes the good opinion of the poor man |! x 
good opinion from the mouth of the poor man, 
is the moſt meritorious praiſe the rich man can 
be titled with; to have done an action which be- 
gets us the gratitude of him upon whom it is per- 
formed, when he is one from whom. no return 
can be expeQed, is the nobleſt teſt of the good- 

neſs of his heart by whom it was conferred. 
Come, Charles, come to England; make 
Margaretta the miſtreſs of your hand as ſhe 
is already of your heart. Leave the delufions 
of Italy, which can only titylate your paſtions, 
without touching your mind, and return to the 
ſtable enjoyments which your union with the 
woman to whom you are ſo wiſely attached 
can alone enſure you ; let us both commence the 
married ſtate at as near a period to each other as 
ve are able; let us make it our pleaſure to emu- 
late eech other's happineſs, while we make it our 
boaſt that there is no preponderancy in the felicity 
of either, to be envied by the other. I do not 
ſay that I hefe you have left Venice, becauſe I 
truſt you have done ſo long ago. | forbear com- 
ments on your [aſt letters; the ſubje&ts that they 1 
treat of are ſuch, pardon me, as deſerve only to J 
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tell me that you are on the point of returning to 
England, and ealling Margaretta wife; this in- 
 telligence would give infinite ſatisfaQion to him 

who is ever your ſincere friend. 


0 


GEORGE SEYMOUR. 


. * * 
. 
% 


© LETTER XXIV. 
Sir Charles Melford, to Major Seymour. 
EAR GEORGE, 
| Poſt-houſe at Q——, 


Having now left Venice a fortnight, my 
curioſity relative to the ſtrange occurences which 
paſſed while I was reſident in. that place become 
enfeebled, and I begin now again to take pleaſure 
in thoſe matters of reſearch which bronght me 
hither z and where, think you, Tam now mora- 
lizing and writing to you ?—in a miſerable hovel, 
dignified by the name of inn, and in which I ſee 
no apartment ſet aſide for the uſe of ſtrangers, 
except the chamber in which I am now ſting, 
and which contains two very uninviting beds, de- 
ſigned to be occupied by myſelf and my ſervant. 
If my ſupper-fare anſwers the appearance of my 
apariment, it will not be very tempting; and my 
lamp is ſo dim that I lay down my pen at the end 
of every line I write, to trim it; and to very little 
purpoſe dol exert my endeavours. Well, there 
is a happineſs in not having a diſpoſition which leads 


us to imbibe ſaſtidious ideas in our youth ; they 


are the continual bane to the happineſs through 
5 life 


to inſtance a mind which has not been inſtruQed 


been taught alone the theory, but the practice, of 


other name which twiſts its abilities into pervert- 
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life of thoſe who have inhaled them. How man 

a man with the three letters prefixed to his chrif. 
tian name, which precede mine, would imagine, 
for inſtance, that the burning of oil affected hi 
olfaQory nerves, and conceive himſelf ill for x 
month afterwards ; nor indeed are theſe delicate 
habits now-a-days confined entirely to thoſe who 
have titles as their apologies, they take a far 
wider limit, and bind themſelves to thoſe whoſe 
education has been negleà ed. or, what is worſe, 
the purpoſes of it perverted by affeQation. By 
education having been neglected, | do not mean 
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in the various languages, arts, ſciences, and ac- 
compliſhments ; I mean that heart which has not 


moral duties, ſocial and particular; which has not 
learnt that the man of letters is not a wiſe man, 
unleſs he ſuffers common ſenſe and received opi- 
nion to be the rule of his actions; and who: 1s not 
convinced, that to be univerſally contented with 
the accidents of life, is a much happier trait in his 
character than is the affectation of feelings too re - 


fined to bear with eaſe the caſualties of an imper- 
fe ſtate. Man is made after-the image of God; 


and if that image, when called a ploughman, be 
content and feet happy to uſe the favours with 
which nature has endowed it, unadultered by at- 
fectation, it is a truer reſemblance of the original 
from which it is eopied, than that image with any 


ed charnek. | | 
A rap at my door Come in'—my hoſteſs en- 
ters, and with a ſmile and a conrtſey tells me, 
© ſhe has a favour to beg of me, which ſhe is ſure 
I will not refuſe her.“ French and Italian wo- 
men, I have remarked, always compliment a man 
6 | 07 


8 
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of whom they are going to make a requeſt, upon 
the benignity of his features. W hat is your de- 


mand ?” ſaid IJ. A carriage, ſhe replied, 
« with only one gentleman in it, has juſt ſtopped 
at my door ; the horſes are too much fatigued to 


proceed on their journey to-night ; I have no 
room in my houſe but this, and my kitchen below, 


and ſhould eſteem it as a great favour done to me, 
if you would permit the gentleman to ſhare your 


room and ſupper with you, and occupy one of the 
two beds which this apartment affords, I Il give 


your ſervant half a bed with my ſon in the hay- 
loft.“ If it had been a lady inſtead or a gentle- 
man,” ſaid I ſmiling in my hoſteſs? face You 
are a gentleman yourſelf, ſignor, ſhe anſwered, 
« and it might have been your fate to have ar- 
rived laſt yourſelf. She ſpoke theſe words with 
an archneſs that pleaſed me; and I deſired her, 
as I had from the firſt moment of my learning 
what was her requeſt intended to do, to ſhow the 


gentleman up ſtairs. 


I hear my hoſteſs and the ſtranger approach- 
ing —ought I to lay down my pen to receive him 
or not? — no, certainly not; he comes to occupy 
the half-room which my hoſtefs lets to him, and 
not to viſit me; if there had been another apart- 
ment in the houſe, I ſhould not have ſeen his 
face.“ Firſt come, firſt ſerved,” is an old pro- 


verb; I ſometimes feel a reſpe& for thoſe old 


25 ſayings, and a deſire to enforce the truth; 
have left my co-lodger the bed neareſt to the 
door. — They are coming up ſtairs; my hoſteſs 
enquires if he has no ſervant with him or upon 
the road? -a faint voice anſwers, ** No.” She 
bids him beware he does not ſtumble, for the 


| ſtairs were very bad—note this miracle, George 
à hoſteſs can ſpeak truth. 


They 


SH 
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fuch he appears, ſigh.—he riſes and approaches 
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They enter—a long roquelaure conceals the he 
figure of the ſtranyer, Ican only perceive that he ¶ upo 
is low of ſtature :=he takes no notice of me, ſol was 
continue writing. — The hoſteſs has aſſiſted him in | ſpot 
taking off his roquelaure his proportions are WW my 
thin and effeminate ; he ſpeaks fo low, and in an. Wl (pe 
ſwers of monoſyllables to the queſtions of the han 
hoſteſs, that I cannot diſcover whether his voice V 
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reſembles his perſon in its delicacy ; the duſkineſs MW? to + 
of the room and the large hat which the ſtranger MW wi 
wears, prevent me frem ſeeing his face ;=he has 

laced himſelf in a chair; my hoſteſs puts a table 
before him to reſt the lamp upon, which is allot- 
ted to him ;—with a glance at each of us, as much 
as to fay, + How much more comfortable you 
might be, if you would become acquainted, gen- 
tlemen,” ſhe now leaves the room. 

How awkwardly Engliſhmen feel in the pre- 
ſence of utter ſtrangers when compared with any 
other nation II could like to break the ſilence, 
yet cannot reſolve what to ſay ;—the youth, for 


a few ſteps towards the ſpot where I am ſitting.--- 
Great God | he calls me Carlo, in a tone of 
voice which thrills my heart.---Oh, heavens | it 
is!---it is the Marcheſa Laura in diſguiſe! 

I can write no more now. 

x Three in the morning. 

On, Seymour, I know not how to addrefs 
you, what to tell you, or what to conceal from 
vou z---conceal is an ugly term, when uſed to a 
friend, yet if I ſpeak out, I know you will think 
me cenſurable- culꝑable; but indeed I am not; 
events cannot always be deſcribed exaQly as they 
happened, however deſirous may be the inclina- 
nation of him who writes them, to give them 
with accuracy. It was the Marcheſa Laura m 
the habit of a youth; don't blame her conduct, 
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ſhe has ſome ſecret cauſe for miſery, which preys 


| upon her heart, to atone for her frailties. How 
| was I ſtartled by ſeeing her befcre me, on the 


ſpot where ſhe then ſtood II was however on 


my guard; I roſe from my ſeat, and bowedæe- 
| ſpeAfully to her in ſilence. She extended her 


hand towards me, and as I took it in mine, ſhe ſaid 


We are ſafe, my dear Carlo, we have nothing 
to fear at the preſent moment, we may Tpeak 
| without reſtraint ?“ Her voice appeared fo rough 
to what I had ever before heard it, that it ſtart- 
led me, and almoſt undecided whether it was ſhe 
or not; ſtill continued ſilent. -** Don't you 
know me, Carlo?” ſhe aſked in a ſoftened voiee, 
while a tender ſmile ſpread itſelf over her fea- 
E tures. ** That ſmile,” 1 replied, „ confirms 
that you are che Mlarcheſa Laura.“ J feared,” 


ſaid ſhe, that you were ſorry to ſee me here 
I trembled to behold your uncertainty ; I miſtook 
it for your heſitation whether or not to acknow- 
| ledge one Fallen like myſeit.“ -e Fallen!“ I ex- 
claimed. „ Sit down,“ ſhe returned.“ I can- 
not ſtand, I am weak, faint, and haraſſed beyond 
the ſtrength of my poor heart.” We ſat down, 
| and ſhe continued by ſaying, Oh, God, that 
I ſhould meet you here! and yet if you caſt me 
from you, I am the moſt miſerable outcaſt on 
this wrethed earth.” She placed one hand be- 
| fore her eyes, and her boſum roſe and fell in 


quick ſnatches produced by mental agony. For 


God's fake,” ſaid I, moved to compaſſion by her 
ſorrows, “ what has befallen you ?---why do I 
ſee you here and in this diſguiſe ?---why are the 
firſt ſounds with which you accoſt me thoſe of 
deſpondency and afflition ?” Her tears increaſed, 
but ſhe ſpoke not. Tell me, I entreat you 
tell me, what afflicts you, I ſaid preſſing her 
hand in mine: have confidence in me, and lay 

open 
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open your heart to me. 4 Never,” ths replied ; 


.. with emphaſis, „never; it muſt not, cannot 

© WKaſt not for the preſent ; a time may come 
= 1 jet, that cannot be, for we ſhall never 
gain, never more ſee each other after thi 
night; had I known that this houfe contained 
you, Signor Carlo, I had not entered it.— Oh, 
why do | meet you again, where we are free from 
the obſervation of all eyes but our own I- 


that it had not happoned! and yet my fooliſh my 


traitorous heart felt joy at firft beholding you.” 
There was ſuch a contradiQion in this deelaration 
of her ſorrow at our having met, and her ſaluta. 
tion of pleaſure on firſt be holding me, that I fel 
unable to anſwer her. While I was reflecting in 


What words to addreſs her, ſhe-roſe haftily from | 


her ſeat, threw her arms about my neck, Kiſſed 
my check with fervor, and then dart ing from me 
towards the door, exclaimed, * Farewel, for 
ever |” Iran to her, and took her hand to draw 
her buck. Why do you fly me thus?“ I cried, 
„ Bcecahſe I know your heart,” ſhe repliec. 
„% How ! what know you of it?“ J aſked, 
„That it is a heart,” ſhe anſwered, © warm in 
ſrmpathy towards the wretched, and that I have 
already treſpaſſed too much on its feelings; al! 
the return | can make to you is to fly to fome ſpect 
where the ability will not be left me of making 
farther encroachments on its goodneſs : farewe|, 
.endeavour to forget me: if you ſhould remember 
me, all J beg of you is not to hate my ill-fated me- 
mory for intruding unbidden upon your happy 
moments.“ — You ſhall net go without ging 
me ſome explanation of your ſituation and cauſe 
of miſery,” I eried. I would ſooner die, chan 


give it'to you,” ſhe replicd : © oh, Carlo, it is the 
only thing I could refuſe you.” She pauſed a few 
moment 


pauſed a few moments then went on: 


plied Li moments, and our eyes met in tender, though 


= ſilent, eloquence. With a heart-drawn ſigh the 
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then ſaid, ** For the holy Jeſus' ſake, I entreat 
you to let me o.“ «© Whither,” I aſked, 


i whither would you go? and why defire to 
dy me?” —** Why, I have already told you,” 
= ſhe replied ; © whither, is a queſtion I cannot 
ſo readily anſwer,” ““ Where is the Mar- 


cheſe ?? I ufked. *©* In Venice, ſhe returned. 


Fr And you here alone?“ ſaid IJ. I have left 


the Marcheſe for ever,” ſhe returned. Left 


| him!“ I exclaimed. * I am ſeparated for ever 
from him and from my daughter,“ ſhe anſwered 


in a tone of dignified firmneſs mixed with a forrow 


which ſhe appeared to wiſh to conceal. ** [I told 


valdi never loved me, but oh, ſignor, I could 


not tell you how | loved, how I adored him; 


how little ſhould I have thought it, to have ſa- 


| crificed honour, fame, life, to the happineſs of 
that ungrateful man; and oh, how has he re- 


quited me | Signor Carlo, I have not folded my 


| child to my boſom fince the firſt day of her en- 


trance into this world; ſee how the mothei's 
pangs have been recompenſed to me. Judge 
how my heart has ®” ſhe ſtarted ; “ but J 
am betraying myſelf, and invoking on my own 
wretched head a miſery greater even than that 


which I now ſuffer, and which my death alone 


can end.“ But the Marcheſe has ſettled a 
proviſion upon you for life ?“ I ſaid. ** He has 


ſettled upon me,” ſhe replied, * that only of 


which he could not deprive me; the wide globe 
to ſeek a hard maintenance upon. And do you 
ſeck no redreſs from the laws of your country!“ 
I ſaid. They would grant me none,” ſhe an- 
ſwered. What have you done to forfeit their 


protection?“ I aſked. *©* Nothing,” was her an- 


ſwer. 
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world, which would not permit me to ſuffer her 


ſiient, or to ſpeak only on forced ſubjeQs, till the 


for remaining in our apartment. 


quick and tremulous voice, ** On any ſubject but 
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ſwer. © Of what, then, would the Marcheſ⸗ 
accuſe you?“ was my. next queſtion, ** No- 
thing,” ſhe replied ; “ he would defend me in: 
court of juſtice.” —* And yet drives you from 
his own houſe ?” I returned. ** He would ra. 
ther ſee me dead than living under the roof of 
his manſion,” ſhe anſwered. Again fhe ſtruggled 
to free herſelf from my hand, and gain the door, 
I felt an intereſt in the ſituation of a woman caſt 
thus friendleſs, and thus myſterioufly upon the 


to leave me till I had uſed more perſuaſions for 
endeavouring to prevail with her to tell me how! 
might alleviate her condition. I beſought her if 
ſhe had reſolved that we ſhould never meet after 
this night, at leaſt to grant me a few hours? con- 
verſatien while we were together. To this ſhe 
with difficulty conſented, and I had juſt led her 
back to her ſeat when the entrance of the buſy 
hoſteſs with our ſupper obliged us to remain 


concluſion of our meal gave her no longer a plea 


On our being. at length left alone, I thus ad- 
dreſſed her; on your firſt finding me in this apart- 
ment, you ſaid that we were free to ſpeak with- 
out reſtraint ; you doubtleſs meant on any ſub- 
je?” She reddened extremely, and ſaid in a 


one, remember your oath.” —** Does it bind me 
here?” I aſked. She raiſed her hands in an atti- 
tude of entreaty, and fixing upon me her piercing W my 
eyes full of ſupplication, ſaid in a low accent, inn 
« For the love of God, do not ſwerve from it. 
what you have ſworn.” I was compelled not to T. 
ſpeak on the ſubje& upon which alone I wiſhed to are 
conyerſe, thus continued ſilent for ſome minutes. tio 
The Marcheſa reſted her head upon the * 
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Hof her hand, and continued alſo without ſpeak- 
Jing. I looked toward her, but her eyes were 
hid by her hand. I ſighed to attract her atten- 
tion, as I was undecided, if I ſpoke, what to ſay. 
She echoed my ſigh, and raiſed herſelf from the 


poſture of reflection in which ſhe had been fitting ; 


© ſhe then ſaid, * You requeſted me, Signor 
Carlo, to grant you a few hours' converſation, I 
am prepared to hear you.” —=W hat can I ſay to 
you!“ I afked, riſing in agitation from my ſeat. 
She underſtood my queſtion, ſhe 

vas glancing at the interdicted ſubjeQ, and an- 
ſwered; “Signor, was not I right in preſſing 
you to ſuffer me to be gone from hence ſome 


rceived that I 


time ago ? —“ Your reaſon for ſtopping at this 


| houſe, I underſtood, before I ſaw you, was your 
C inability to travel farther to-night ; how then,” 
returned, “ can I, now 1 do know who the 
traveller is, permit her to undergo any inconveni- 
| ence, to which ſhe is even deſirous of ſubmitting 
© herſelf?” She ſmiled with a half ſigh, but did 
not ſpeak, I took two or three turns of the room 
in ſilence, hoping ſhe would give me a hint for 
my converſation ; for fince the admonition which 
| ſhe had given me in an under voice, I began to 
| imagine abſurdities without any fixed ideas; and 
to fear, without knowing of what I was alarmed. 


A few moments of cool refi=Qtion, however, rid 


my mind of theſe unpleaſant ſenſations, but not 
| of wonder; I began to be confirmed that what- 
| ever cauſe for myſtery there was about the 
| Marcheſa, if there really were cauſe for any, 
| muſt lie in herſelf, as ſhe had come alone to the 


nn; and was certainly not known by any one in 
it, as ſhe paſſed upon its inhabitants for a male. 
Thoſe enigmas which appear the moſt complex 
are often the moſt ſimple when ſolved, and cau- 


quainted 


©. 
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quainted with the reaſons why they are taken, 
frequently prove moſt judicious when explained: 
this concluſion I next drew, and it contented me 
to continue for the preſent paſſive in the affairs of 
the Marcheſa. I returned to her, took her hand, 
and held it for ſome moments between the palm; 
of mine; © I then ſaid, you have travelled too 
far to-day, you are very much fatigued,” —«« | 
1 am indeed weary,” ſhe anſwered: my ſpirits, 

f and my ſtrength are alike ex hauſted.“ . Retire 
| I to bed,” I returned. © I thall,” ſhe replied; 

| J want the refreſhment of ſleep : ſhe drew her 

9 hand out of mine, roſe, went to the door, opened 

ü it, and called for the hoſteſs. What do you 

| want?” ſaid I; why did you not ſend me for 

| whatever you may require? - | could not 
3 commiſſion you, ſhe anſwered: “1 muſt ſee 
ns the hoſteſs myſelf > ſhe is coming; do me the fa- 
[| vour to remain at the other end of the room 

till I have ſpoken to her.” I obeyed by placing 
k myſelf before the window, though the darkneſs 
was ſo thick it was impoſſible for me to diſcern 
| objeQs through it. The hoſteſs and the Marcheſa 

4 | whiſpered together ſome moments; the hoſteſs 
' IF | | | then went down the firſt ſtair and ſtopped. The 
©; Al Marcheſa turned towards me, and ſaid in the 


* — _ 


ſame tone of affected roughneſs in which ſhe had be 

before ſpoken when the hoſteſs was preſent, lat 
WE |; Signor, Pray go to bed, 1 ſhall be gone ſome the 
811 time.” She then followed the hoſteſs down the I a 
Y, - _ ſtairs, and when ſhe arrived where her head only be 

i") was viſible to me, as I ſtood in the chamber, ſhe m 

. gave me a ſmile, which played round my heart uf 
„ NS like a liquid fire, and which my heated ſenſes ha 
2 told me ] could not fail to interpret right. ha 
It appeared ſtrange to me that ſhe ſhould thus ſe 

quit the apartment, and ftill more unaccountable by 


3 that there ſhould be any matter which in her ti 
5 135 | preſent 
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eſent charaQter of à male, ſhe could want to 


confide to the hoſteſs, and at the ſame time to 


have me remain unacquainted with: however, 1 


had refleQed ſo much to no purpoſe on the cha- 


8 after of the Marcheſa, that I reſolved to admit 


no more thoughts at the preſent time, except the 


E anticipation of her return for the night. 


For the firſt few minutes after ſhe was gone I 


continued bleſſing the accident which had cauſed 
u to meet in this ſtrange manner.—Here, George, 


| know you will exclaim violently againſt my con- 


du; perhaps throw down my letter, andſwear you 
will never read another line of my penning ; but 
have patience, and hear my defence. Your 
anger would, I grant, be juſtifiable, if, with my 


purer affections privately pledged to Margaretta, 


: | had been ſufficiently baſe to have ſought this in- 


terview with the Marcheſa di Marvaldi : but in- 
deed you are unjuſt to me if you accuſe me of any 
thing harſher than an incorrectneſs in my morals, 
from not having flown from the peculiar ſituation 
in whieh chance had placed me. 


Go to bed, ſhe had ſaid; I ſuppoſed that 


there was probably ſome concealed meaning in 


theſe words, and it was my part to hee them; 
at all events, I conſidered that it would be, the 
beſt ſafeguard againſt ſuſpicion of the truth re- 
lating to us, If I pretended to be faſt aſleep when 
the hoſteſs ſhould light her back to the chamber : 
I accordingly e myſelf, and got into the 
bed neareſt the door: — the caſe was akered ſince 
my firſt reſolution. I had no occaſion to make 


| uſe of any efforts to keep myſelf awake: it would 


have required ſome art, I confeſs, for me to 


have lulled myſelf to ſleep. The Marcheſa 


ſeemed to me a very long while in returning ; 


but 1 attributed at firſt the apparent length of 


time to my impatience for her coming. Half an 
hour 


2 
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hour, by the ſhorteſt calculation I could perſuade 
myſelf to make, ſhe had been gone: I got up and 
looked at my watch; I found that T had been in 
bed five minutes above that time. I liſtened 
at my chamber door. I heard voices below in 
converſation, but could not diſcover whether her 
was of the number. I durſt not open the door, 
and I began to conſider that it was equally un- 
guarded to keep my lamp burning : I put it out, 
and again got into bed. After about ten minutes 
more, I heard a foot begin to afcend the ſtairs, 
and immediately after the hoſteſs, complimenting 
herſelf on the pains ſhe always beſtowed on the 
airing of her beds. I ſlid down into my bed, and 
— began to affect the hard breathing of ſleep. The 
door opened, my hoſteſs bade good-night to her 
gueſt, and departed. The chamber door, was 
immediately ſhut and bolted. Neither the feet 
nor tongue of the hoſteſs were now any longer 
audible, and I thought it time to throw off the 
ſhadow of ſleep: while I was raiſing my head 
from the pillow, footſteps were approaching the 
fide of my bed; 1 pulled back the curtain, and 


» Jo « 
» Y 


mai 

met the face of my own ſervant. What do you gre 
want ? Ak brings you here?” ſaid I haſlily, in 1 
a tone of voice between anger and diſappointment. ¶ and 
ce am come to bed, fir,” he returned. ** You 5 
| 95 8 0 me 

are not to fleep here,” 1 replied : © I know the ond 


bed in this room was intended for you at firſt; baſh 
but the hoſteſs has ſince given it to the geinleman 


who arrived here ſome time after us.”—** You . 
forget, ſir, that he altered his intention, and that he” 
he is gone again,” rejoined my ſervant. ** Gone!” tha 
I could only repeat as I ſtarted up in the bed; 73 
* gone?” I believe John thought me as great an poſ] 
enigma as I did the Marcheſa ; he anſwered, that 
« Yes,: ſit,” in a tone of voice from which it bed 
— might be gathered that he concluded his ſentence eve; 


men- 


„ Gone !” I again vociferated ; * I'll follow her 


mentally with, “What can that ſignify to you?!“ 


3, 


inſtantly by all that As I ſpcke I ſprang 


from the bed, and was running towards the door: 


John ran faſter than I did, and placed his back 
againſt it: For Heaven's ſake,” he cried, 


what is the matter with you, fir ! are you not 


well?“ I pauſed a moment in ſilence; I ſaw the 


folly of my conduct : Better in health, John,” 
I returned than in reaſon.” John's countenance 


anſwered as intelligibly as his tongue could have 


| ſpoken it, that it was the very thing he feared, 
E 1 walked lowly back to the bed; till he ſtood 
with his back againſt the door. 
from the door,” ſaid I; I ſhall not attempt to 
leave the room.” —**] hope not, fir,” he re- 


«© Come away 


plied in a doubtful tone. He is a faithful ſervant, 


| who has lived with me for theſe dozen years paſt ; 

he is, I am perſuaded, attached to me and my 

| intereſts, and I did not like to render him uneaſy 
| about ce, by ſuffering any incoherent ſtart of 


mine, like the one he had juſt witneſſed, to re- 
main unexplained; I therefore ſaid, ** lwas a 
great fool juſt now, John; you might, well think 


me mad when I talked of purſuing the gentleman, 


and called him her, into the bargain ; but it was 


| indeed a female whom I had ſeen before in Venice, 


and whom I did not expect would have left me 
before the morning.” - John appeared fatisfied 
with my explanation. How did you know ſhe 
was gone?“ I next aſked. *©* The hoſteſs, fir,” 


| he anſwered, „ told me about half an hour ago, 


that the gentleman who was to have occupied the 
ſecond bed in my maſter's room had perſuaded his 
poſtillion to take him another ſtage to-night, and 
that J might now uſe the bed.” John went to 
bed, and immediately to ſleep ; I could not ſleep, 
even after having courted the drowſy god for 

(x above 


* 8 i 2 492112 


> Ren ON. 
|, *_.*.- * above two hours ſol roſe to write this, now I hay 
. imparted to you what has happened to me, | 
4, _—_ think leſs ſeriouſly of it. Twilight is beginning, 
F449 appear, I'll lie down and try again to take a fey 


| hours ſleep, before I continue my journey. 


Nine o'oclock. 


I Have had ſo many waking and ſleeping dream 
| that, on refleQting upon them, I hardly know hoy 
J to divide them. I aſked my hoſteſs, as ſoon as] 

ſaw her this morning, „what was the reaſon tha 
the ſignor had left the houſe at ſo late an hour i! 
night?“ He gave no reaſon,” ſhe replied; 
« but. I have ſet him down in my mind to 
£ poor youth that is croſſed in love. 
«© Which way did he travel?“ I next enquired, 


3 ] do not know,” ſhe anſwered; ** my ſon wen 
' with him to the ſtable, and I did not hear him ſy 
which way the carriage took: I could have aſke( 


him, but he has been gone out to work theſe tw 
hours.” 

I wonder whether the Marcheſa is gone to 
Rome ; but I will endeavour not to think about 
"IM her at all. It is an age ſince I have heard from 
Eh you; IexpeR to find an immenſe packet at Rome; 
EL} Farewel, George, and believe me your ſincere 
friend, 
4 CHARLEs MeLyoD, 
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N P. 8. On reviewing what I have penned, | 
find that I have written almoſt a volume, inſtead 
45 of a letter; follow the example I ſet to you, and 
do not ſend me a letter half filled. 
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LETTER XXV. 


Major Seymour to Sir Charles Melford. 


MY DEAR CHARLES, 
Kirton, 


Troven I have not heard from you in the 
courſe of the laſt fortnight, yet I doubt not but 
there is a letter from you on its journey to me, ſo 


that I do not take pique, but write at my accul- 


tomed time. 
In my laſt I deſcribed to you the happineſs that 
reigns in the village where the parent of my Emma 
is the mother of all who dwell in it. I had alrea- 
dy learned to prize the ſcene in which I lived; I 
have now been taught to adore the means which 
keep it in uniſon and felicity. Nothing ſtrikes the 
human breaſt ſo forcibly with the convition of 
any truth, as its contraſt being laid open before 
the eyes. This has within the few laſt days been 
my caſe ; I have witneſſed how unprincipled a ty- 
rant the man can be, who has a little accidental 
authority given him over his fellow-creatures. 
Oh, Charles, how peculiarly is it the buſineſs of 
thoſe who have the power, to employ themſelves 
in diſtributing happineſs to thoſe who have not 
the means of procuring it for themſelves. Call 
not him the man of virtue who expends his thou- 
ſands in decorating with ſumptuous furniture a 
church, and then deems himſelf a man of God, 
becauſe he rolls to it in his coach and four; nor 
G 2 him 


1 
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him who gives a ſcanty pittance to the labourer man, cla 
on his eſtate upon which they muſt ſtarve, for ſupportur 
they cannot live, and then impriſons them if ther which hi 
dare, in order to appeaſe hunger, take from the em ap! 
common bed of nature a meagre mouthful, calle female © 
a hare, or a-partridge, which he aſſerts to be th: 
property of a few, and which the great Deſigner 
of all made for the uſe of all —no; he is the 
man of virtue who enables the poor to live uM 
comfort without diſcouraging them from induſtry; 
who hears their little tales of grief and joy, ano 
when he does hear them, enters into their feel 
ings. Sympathy is as dear to the heart of natur 
as to the heart of education; it is the equal rig 
of both, and it is a feeling for which, if the greg 


lend it to the little, the little will never fail Md She ſt 
join their intereſt in the ſupport of him who ha from the 
given it to them, if ever accident ſhould renden the at 
him in need of being upheld by them. Emma er 
Now, to what | was going to relate to you; both diſn 
—FEmma and | were out the other evening on End went 
Horſeback ; we ſtrayed beyond the bounds of Mes Henry,! 
Hughford's manor, into an adjoining village. AW ill him t 
we were paſſing a clump of trees which overhang im 3 fot 
the border of a ſmall lake, the voice of a ſongſ. er the g 
treſs caught our cars: we ſtopped our: horſes to | "215 upol 
liſten to her: her tones were exquiſitely fine andWQ"at her 
melancholy ; the words ſhe was finging we coul(retty la 
not diſtinguiſh, nor could we ſee her: at the de do not 
fire of Emma we approached nearer to the trees Men Wh 
at the foot of one of them knelt a female form Mlenry to 
her face was pale, but beautiful; her hair hung Ine.” — 
diſhevelled down her back, her eyes were turne lady,“ fa 
upwards and fixed, her hands were claſped and Is ſhe | 
extended towards Heaven, ber dreſs was a plain hild, ſh 
ruſſet gown, and a white handkerchief which hung uſt exc} 


looſely round her neck. By her fide ſtood an ol have be 
then 
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2 man, clad in all the ſorrow of poverty and age, 


opporting himſelf upon a ſtick, upon the top of 


rhich his palſied hands were croſſed. Neither of 
{them appeared to notice our approach, and the 
eemale continued ſinging :— 
| « Oh had I gone with my true love, 
Too happy had I been! 
Oh let me ſee him once again, 
Let me be Henry's queen! 


Cruel war! oh ſpare my true love, 
Shield him in the baitle's heat: 

Alas! if he ſhould fall in warfare, 
Suſan's heart would ceaſe to beat.“ 


from the bottom of her heart, but ſtill continued 
In the attitude in which we had firſt ſeen her. 
Emma entreated that I would ſpeak to her. We 
J oth diſmounted, gave our horſes to the ſervant, 
ol and went up to the melancholy pair. Who is 


Kill him too,” anſwered ſhe, „ you cannot get at 
im 3 for I have hid him quite low and deep un- 
Wer the green turf.” As ſhe ſpoke ſhe turned her 
| = upon-us, and they bore in them a conviction 
n hat her words were thoſe of infanity. “ Oh, 
pretty lady,” ſhe continued, turning to Emma, 
e. do not fall in love with a ſoldier, for the cruel 
5 Nen who make poor ſoldiers fight will kill your 
n ;{81enry too, and break your heart, as they have 
ne nine.“—“ Poor Sufan is out of her wits, my 
jedhady,“ ſaid the old man, without raiſing his head. 
nd Is ſhe your daughter ?“ I aſked. Les, poor 
ainfEhild, ſhe is mine, my lady,“ he replied : “ you 
mel nuſt excuſe me if I call you by wrong names, for 
old have been blind this many a ycar,” 


N What 


She ſtopped ſinging with a ſigh that was drawn 


Henry, pretty maid ?“ ſaid J. If you want to 
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to the grave: Stand you till,” ſhe then ſaid, 
and I will tell him that he is ſafe ; that there is 


tened in her eye, and her lips moved as if ſhe 
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What think you, Charles, of this picture of 
human miſery old, decripid, poor, blind, and 
the father of a diſtracted child My blood ran 
cold; the tears ſtole down Emma's cheeks ; the 
maniac obſerved them: „ Oh, I wiſh I could 
weep like you,“ ſhe ſaid ; „ but my heart is fo 
hot, that it drinks up all my tears.“ She does 
nothing but wander abroad all day, and talk in this 
ſad manner,” rejoined the old min. © Who 
takes care of her?” I aſked. © ] do, replied 
the father.“ How can you guide „curſelf?“ I | 
ſaid; „ ſhe is incapable of aſſiſting 1 ou.'—*1 
know every inch of ground in this part of the 
country as well as if I could ſee it,“ he returned. 
Suſan roſe haſtily, beckoned to Emma, and ſaid, 
« Come here, lady, make baſte, and I'll ſhow 
you where I buried him; but do not tell the cruel 
men where I have hid him.” “ You may truſt 
yourſelf with her,” ſaid the old man, if you have 
any curioſity to ſee the grave ſhe has raiſed to his 
memory.” Emma followed her; I walked by 
the ſide of the old man. The Henry ſhe ſpeaks 
of,” ſaid I, ** wes doubtl:fs her lover.“ Her 
huſband,” anſwered the father. Was he killed 
in battle?“ “ No, fir, not juſt in battle, as I 
may ſay : it is a very ſad ſtory, fir. A few paces 
brought us to a lump of turf, cut iu the ſhape of a 
grave, ſtuck round with boughs of trees, and 
ſtrewed with flowers. When we came up to the 
ſpot, Suſan was holding Emma with one hand, 
and pointing with the forefinger of her other hand 


nobody here to hurt him.” She then flew to the 
grave, threw herſelf upon it, and preſſed her bo- 
ſom to the turf, while a momentary pleaſure gliſ- 


were ſpeaking, © Her huſband is not buried 
tacre,” 
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e of Were,” faid the old man to me ; ** ſhe only pleaſes 
and Werte with thinking that ſhe has hid him there 


from his enemies: indeed her whole talk now is, 


Tan 

the Nas if ſhe thought him till alive; and moreover, 
2uld £ We i is always ſinging a ſong which ſhe made about 
fo i him when he firſt enliſted for a ſoldier. In a few 
Joes moments ſhe roſe, and returned to us, pointing 
this to the grave with an archneſs marked upon her 
"ho countenance, which was the effect of ſome inward 
ied feeling unknown to us, and ſfinging— 

bl Se 

4 5 „% Then Henry ſeid, Dear Suſan tell, 

4 Oh, when wilt thou be mine? 
» « I lov'd the youth, ſo anſwer'd ſtrait, 
| 4 4 I am, dear Henry, thine, 


She finiſhed her ſong wich a ſorrowful cadence, 
that touched our hearts, a momentary ſilence en- 
& ſued ; her eyes then became wild, ſhe ſtarted, 


8 
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the drum that beats l—oh, hide my eyes; don't 
let me ſee them tear him away !” She ran to her 
father and fell upon his neck; the old man threw 
down his ſtick, took hold of her arms, and low- 

ered her by them to the turf: ſhe lay without 
motion, her eyes almoſt cloſed, and nature appa- 
rently exhauſted, * This often happens,” ſaid 
the old man; ©* ſhe will lie thus ſome minutes, 
then wake ſhivering, and aſk me to go home with 
her; for little as this exertion may have appeared, 
it is more than ſhe has ſtrength for.“ 

lt happened juſt as the old man had foretold; 
ſhe preſenily opened her eyes, began to tremble 
violently, raiſed herſelf upon her feet, put her 
left arm through his, then claſped her hands to- 
gether, and ſo hung upon him: he ſtooped down 
to pick up his ſtick, and when ſhe perceived that he 
had taken it up, ſhe ſaid, ** Come, father, let 
us go home; I have bid Henry good-night.” 4 
| he 


gave a faint ſnriex, „Hark !” ſhe cried, W 


—— 


not appear to notice us: they paſſed on, and we 
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| The old man bowed us his farewell; Suſan dig 


ſaw them enter a low cabin at the diſtance of about 
half a furlong from the ſpot where we had met, 

I would immediately have followed them, to 
have learnt the ſtory of their woes ; but the ſun 
was already ſet, and Emma requeſted me to ride 
home, and return to their cot on the following 
morning. | 5 | 

About eleven o'clock the next day we arrived 


near the ſpot where we had ſeen the wretched healtl 
pair on the foregoing evening: we left our horſes to le 
at ſome diſtancef rom the cottage, and walked up whic! 
to it; the door was open, and the old man was the rc 
ſitting on the threſhold, in order to warm himſelf tions, 
in the rays of the ſun. We explained to him who to be 
we were, and he rofe : we enquired for Suſan; he & 

pointed towards a dark corner of the hut, There MM « W 


ſhe lies, poor ſufferer,” he ſaid ; “ ſhe generally MW «© 
ſleeps about this time of the morning, for there a ha 
is no keeping her in bed at night, eſpecially theſe and 
moon-light nights, for ſhe then thinks every ſhade | the 

the ſces is Henry, and ſhe runs about trying to feve 


catch firſt one ſhadow, then another. You mot! 
ſaid the ſtory of her Henry's death was a very ſad ther 
one: have you any objection to repeat it to us?“ exce 
I aſked. ** No, fir; why ſhould I?” he re- frier 
plied 3 „ none of the blame lies with me; and it as v. 
is my maxim, fir, that none need be aſhamed, We 
but thoſe who have not clear conſciences.” Goc 

My heart glowed as he repeated that ſentence; wer 
then underſtood how exquiſitely happy the vir- || ſay, 
tuous Poor can be, even in deſpite of their vicious to d 
oppreſſors : they will dare to hold up their heads Care 
before that tribunal where the rich man will, per- we 
haps, hang down his in trembling. ** Come,” wh 
ſaidT, “let us hear your tory : reſume your huf 
ſeat, and we will take ours upon this bench.” — I ſce 
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“As your honour gives leave,” teplied he, «T 


will fit down ; for, in good truth, I am not very 
able to ſtand : you are very kind to let me ſit down 
while I am diſcourſing with you.” 

Oh, Charles, are not thefe ſad rules of ſocie- 


ty, that a man of upwards of threeſcore years, 


palſied, blind, bent to the ground with care, 


E ſhould have had his ideas about his particular 
E right to the privileges of nature ſo cramped, as 
to think it very kind of a man not thirty, full of 
health, happineſs, and enjoyment of his faculties, 


to let him place his own limbs in that poſition 


| which contributed moſt to his own eaſe, under 
the roof of his own hovel ' Theſe are the diſtino- 

tions, theſe diſtin ions of comfort, which ought 
| to be driven out of ſocietv. 


„Shall I begin now ?” aſked the old man. 


„We are ready to hear you,” I anſwered, 


„My father, fir,” he began by ſaying, *© was 


2 hard-working, labouring man in this village, 


and my mother was as good a woman. as any in 


| the place. When I was ſeven ycars old, a ſad 


fever raged all about the country; my father and 


mother both fell ill of it, fo $a mv eldeſt bro- 
ther, and it carried off every one of the family 


except one ſiſter and myſelf : we had not one 
friend that would do any thing to help us, and ſo, 
as you may ſuppoſe, we both came to the 2 
Well, fir, we did our duty and worked hard ; 

God proſpered us, two helpleſs orphans as 10 
were, and in time we both of us got, as I may 
ſay, to ſtand upon our own legs; that is, I went 


to day- labour, and my ſiſter [ct herfelf out to take 


care of a farmer's cows. In the courſe of time 
we both marricd ; I came and lived in this cot 
where I am now ſitting, and my ſiſter and her 
huſband dwelt in that cabin yonder that you may 


ſee upon the margin of the lake. We age cach 
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one child, and only one a- piece; ours was poor 
Suſan, and my ſiſter's was the Henry that you 
hear Suſan talk and ſing about. So you ſee, my 
lady, they were couſins before they were ſweet- 
hearts. My ſiſter's huſband died when Henry was 
about ſixteen ; he worked hard poor lad, and 
maintained his mother when ſhe was a widow, 
both honeſtly and decently ; but ſhe did not live 
long to value the bleſſing ſhe had in her fon, ſhe 
died on the very day that Henry was twenty years 
old. My Suſan and he had been as fond as two 
doves ever ſince they had known what fondneſs 
was; and, now Henry was left alone, he preſſed 
me very much to let them be married direQly, 


and live in the cottage where his mother had 


dwelt. I held out for a good while, ſaving they 
were both too young to marry yet a while; but 
they got the better of me, and in leſs than a twelve- 
month they were man and wife. All went on 
very well for the firſt ſix months; Henry worked 
like a horſe, and made Suſan as good a huſband 
as could be ; they were as happy as the day was 
long, and my old dame and I were not a little 
Pleaſed to ſee them ſo; and I believe we all lived 
as c mfortable as moſt poor folks like us, that are 
forced to ſuit their wants to their means, can do. 
But now, fir, comes the beginning of all our 
tre ub'es. You muſt know that our lord of the 
manor was a ſingle gentleman, ſo he had no chil- 
dren of his oon; but he had a nephew that lived 
in the houſe with him, and that many folks whiſ- 
pered about was his baſtard ſon; Heaven knows 
whether they ſpoke true or falſe, 1 can't take up- 
on me to ſay, I am not his judge, though he has 


been mine and my children's oppreſſor. This 


yeung man was ſuch a favourite with his uncle, 
that he had as mvch authority over him, and could 


make him do juſt what he pleaſed, for all the 
world 
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ie though his uncle had been beholden to 
nim, inſtead of he ſtanding in debt to his uncle; 


for every body ſaid, that, whoever the young 
ſquire was, he had not a ſixpence in the world 
but what came from our old lord. The old gen- 


5 tleman, I do believe Heaven reſt his ſoul in death 


ſay I=would have been a friend to the poor if he 
had followed his own will; but his nephew ſet 


him againſt all people in want, for fear the reliev- 
ing of their neceſſities ſhould cut them ſhort of 
the means to buy his extravagant pleaſures. 


« Six months Henry and Suſan had been mar- 
ried, when one evening, as Henry was coming 
home from his daily labour, his road happening 


to lie paſt the alehouſe, who ſhould be ſitting on 
a bench before the door but one Philip Roſe, that 


had once been ſervant to the young *ſquire, as we 
always called our old lord's nephew. Henry and 
he had been well acquainted when Philip lived in 


our village, ſo when Philip ſaw him coming by, 


he ſprang up and ſhook him by the hand, and told 
him he was very glad to ſee him, and aſked him 
to drink part of a mug of ale. This Roſe had 
never been a man whoſe conduct was much to my 
liking, but as I had no particular reaſon for my 
opinion, I had never done the uncharitable part by 
him of ſpeaking my mind about him: but what 1 
am now going to tell you, will prove that I was 
right in what I thought of him. They ſat down on 
the bench before the door, the ale was brought out, 
and they began to enter into talk : Henry firſt of 
all aſked him, What had brought him back to 
our village, and how he had gained a livelihood 
ſince he had left the young *ſquire's ſervice ?* So 
Philip made anſwer that it was a falſe notion with 
people, that he had left the *ſquire's fervice, for 
that he had been in his pay all the time he had 

that 
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been gone from our village; © You muſt know, 

ſaid he, © that my maſter is raiſing a regiment, 

and I have the honour to be his recruiting ſerjeant, 

Henry thought at firſt that Roſe had been joking 

with him, but when he came to look at his great 
coat, he ſaw that it had a red cape, and moreover 

that he had ſpatterdaſhes on his legs. Philip 

ſmiled to ſee how unbelieving Henry was, and 

ſaid, * Why theſe two young men that are ſitting 

by us, are my drum and fife :* ſo, on ſaying theſe 
words, he pulled a drum out from under the 
bench, and ſet it between his knees, and began 

playing upon it with his knuckles. * a you like 
a ſoldier's life ?? ſaid Henry. Nothing ſo well,“ 
replied Philip; © ſhould not you like to be one of 
us gay fellows ?? © Not at all,” ſaid Henry, for 
I am married to Suſan now: if I were to turn ſol- 
dier, I muſt go away and leave her ; and I think 
it a man's firſt duty to ſlay at home with thoſe to 
whom he has bound himſelf as a protector. — 
Every one to his taſte,” anſwered Philip: * but 
if you knew what a ſoldier's life was, perhaps you 
would not think as you do now.*—* And perhaps,“ 
returned Henry, if you knew the joys of peace 
and contentment at home with a wife that loves 
vou, you would not be ſo fond of roving about.” 
Roſe then called for another mug of ale, and their 
diſcourſe took a different turn: preſently Roſe 
ſaid, putting his hand into his pocket as he ſpoke, 
Do not you remember, Henry, that I am five 
ſhillings in your debt ?'— Yes, I do,” returned 
Henry. Why did you not aſk mefor it ?? re- 
plied he. Becauſe,* anſwered Henry, I could 
do without it, and I did not wiſh to diſtreſs you to 
pay it.'—" Oh !? exclaimed Roſe, I am rich 
enough now, thank you, and there are two half 
crowns,* Henry held out his hand and took them. 
Stop, 
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Stop, cried Philip Roſe, © here is another ſhil- 
ling.'—* For what,“ aſked Henry, c you owed me 
only five. For intereſt to be ſure, returned 
Roſe. * I do not wiſh for any intereſt for having 
ſerved a friend, replied Henry. Phoo, non- 
ſenſe, how you talk l' ſays Roſe; © why it is al- 
ways our way to throw in a ſhilling ; an't it, my 
boys? continued he, turning to the drummer and 
fife. Oh, yes, always,” replied they. Henry 
looked uncertain, whether or not it was his right 


to take it. ©* Roſe again ſpoke, * Why take it 


man,” cried he, © do not think it will hurt me, it 
is not out of my pocket; it is the king's money, 
it is a preſent his majeſty makes you, for having 
lent a trifle to one of his men; I am his man now 
you know, come do not affront the king when he 
offers you money; come take. up the ſhilling,” 
continued he, ©* throwing one upon the drum- 
head, which he ſtil] held between his knees. 


Henry heſitated what to do. Lord help you!“ 


exclaimed Roſe, there's a man unwilling to take 
money ! do you think I ſhould have made my for- 
tune, if I had done ſo? I only wiſh his majeſty, 
god bleſs him, was here to ſee you ſtand ſhilly 
ſhally- about it, that's all I wiſh; I cannot help 


Jaughing at you myſelf.” Roſe laughed, the 


drummer and fifer did the ſame, poor Henry 
thought he was doing wrong not to accept his pre- 
tended friend's offer, and took the ſhilling off the 
drum-head. N 8 

No ſooner had Henry taken the fatal ſhil- 
ling, than they all ſhook hands with him, told 
him that he was now one of the king's ſervants 
like themſelves, and that he muſt go before our 
lord of the manor, for he was alſo a juſtice of the 
peace, to be ſworn. | 


Henry, who was unacquainted with the ne- 


farious tricks that are praQuſed in the world, 


hardly 
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hardly underſtood even now the deceit that had 
been practiſed upon him; he ſaid, that they were 
impoſing upon him, that he was no ſoldier, and 
that he would not go before the juſtice. They 
would not liſten to what he ſaid, but began to 
lead him by force towards the manor houſe; in 
their way thither they met poor Suſan ; ſhe, as 
you may ſuppoſe, was frightened enough at ſee- 
ing Henry dragged along towards our old lords; 
and when the children and people who were fol- 
lowing told her that Henry had enliſted for a ſol- 
dier, Suſan cried as if her heart would have 
burſt : ſhe came running ſtraitway to me, told me 
what ſhe had ſeen, and beſought me to go with 
her to the manor-houſe ; ſhe ran forward, and] 
hobbled after her as faſt as my tottering old limbs 
could carry me; but when we got there the deed 
was done, Henry had been over-ruled into taking 
the oath, and our old lord, 1 ſuppoſe by the de- 
fire of his nephew, who might be afraid of loſing 
Henry, as he was ina hurry to complete the num- 
ber of his regiment—our old lord refuſed to ſee 
us. Suſan could not cry then, ſhe ſtood like a 

dumb ſtatue. | 
„ Well, fir, it tends nothing to my ſtory to 
repeat to you all poor Henry's upbraidings of his 
falſe friend, his bewailings at his ignorance of the 
cuſtoms of this bad world, and his grief at being 
obliged to leave his Suſan ; it is enough to ſay, 
that he was forced to put on a red coat. Their 
parting too, after what I have told you, you can 
imagine as well as I could deſcribe to you. The 
*ſquire's regiment was ordered to ſome place near 
London, where it was to lie, till its turn came to 
ſail for America, for thither it was going to fight ; 
and in three weeks time after the. villanous trick 
of entrapping him to be a ſoldier had been played 
OG him, 
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8 him, poor Henry was torn from his native vil- 
lage. . 


« Oh, fir!” exclaimed the old man, I have 


| | always endeavoured to be a good chriſtian, and 


never to let the misfortunes of this world cauſe 
me to murmur againſt God; not even this trial 
did I ſuffer to weaken my religion: but I cannot 
ſometimes help wondering why ſuch things 
are!“ 

« They sre,“ anſwered 1, “ probations of 
human fortitude ; misfortune is the touchſtone of 
the heart, and he who endeavours to feel that he 
is not aggrieved when moſt ſinned againſt by man, 
will doubtleſs rank higheſt where the power of 
man will have no avail.” 

« Your words, fir,” he anſwered, are 
comfort, for they expreſs what I have often 
thought myſelf, only 1 did not ſo well know how 
to explain my feelings.” | 

He then proceeded in his narrative by ſaying: 
«© No ſooner was Henry gone, than poor Suſan 
began to go off in a melancholy way, that made 
her unfit for the labour that ſhe had cheerfully 
gone through with while Henry was with her; 
all ſhe would do now was to fit and mope whole 
hours, and when ſhe had made the ſong you heard 
her ſinging laſt night, ſhe did nothing but repeat 
it the whole day long : we took her home to our 


_ cottage, and did all we could to keep up her ſpi- 


Tits, but it would not do: ſhe was ſix months 
gone with child when Henry went away, and at 
the end of four weeks ſhe was taken in her labour, 
and ſuffered more like a ſinner, than a ſaint as 
ſhe was, in bringing forth a dead child“ 

The old man pauſed, wiped away the tear that 


was ſtealing down his cheek, then ſaid, God's 


will be done ! if he puniſhes here, he will reward 
hereafter ;- God's will be done !“ 
% Oh, 
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ſigned to die, and that ali ſhe wiſhed and deſired 


farewel. At length, after much entreating, I 
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c Oh,” cried I, “ how eminently are ſuch 
minds of religious tranquillity. bleſſed, above thoſe 
whoſe purſuits in this life leave them no time to 
think of the future flare; or if its recolle&ion 
does obtrude upon their ſenſes, comes to them in 
the awful garb of a ſcene of retribution f”? | 

The old man bowed aſſent to my aſſertion, 
then continued ſpeaking thus; ** Fretting and 
anxiety had brought on Suſan's pains, and my 
poor dame little thought that ſhe would long ſur. 
vive her infant ; in a few days after the birth of 
her child, ſhe herſelf began to imagine that her 
end was faſt approaching, ſhe toid us ſo, and we 
thought it our duty not to give her hopes that we 
did not believe in ourſelves ; ſhe ſaid the was re- 


was to ſee Henry once more. For three whole 
days ſhe did nothing but beſeech her mother and 
myſelf to let Hearv know her ſituation, and to 
aſk him, if it was poſſible for him to get a few 
days furlougb, to come and bid her his . laſt 


conſented to get our clerk to write all that had 
happened to Henry: and when ſhe knew that the 
letter was gone to him, ſhe appeared beiter in 
ſpirits, but her health did not mend. 

& A week wore away, and we got no anſwer 
from Henry; I began to think that the letter had 
not reached hn: but however, in the duſk of 
the evening of the tenth day, never ſhall I forget 
te moment, the latch moved up, the door open- mig! 
ed, and Henry, came in. Suſan was lying on the N quet 
ontfide of the bed, for ſhe was unable to fit up; ſolu 
ſhe ſhrieked out his name; he ran to her, claſped his! 
her in his arms, fixed his eves upon her, as much Was h 
as to fa, I. this the Suſan 1 left ſeven weeks 60 
ago?“ thook his head, then cried, * Deagßuſan, ¶ the 
I am come to die with you !'—+ 1 think I ſhall not fror 

5 die 


faint voice. Oh,“ returned he, let us reſolve 
to die together. Let us live together, replied 
Suſan gathering ſtrength from his preſence.— 
That cannot be,” he ſaid, 1 muſt die '—— 
© You! wherefore, Henry ?” ſhe aſked, her lips 
quivering as ſhe ſpoke. He looked upon her in 
anguiſh ; firſt he appeared ſtruggling to ſpeak, 
then ſtriving to keep in the words that ſcemed to 
| be forcing themſelves upon his tongue. Suſan 
repeated her queſtion, © Wherefore muſt you die, 
Henry?“ It was contrary to his nature to refuſe 
| anſwering a queſtion which Suſan aſked, his rea- 
| ſon was thrown off its guard, and he replicd in a 
voice which I ſhall ever remember, I have de- 
ſerted !? | 

+ Suſan's heart-blood chilled, and ſhe ſunk 
| back upon the bed; Henry claſped his hands, and 
fixed his eyes upon the floor. | 

The old man's utterance became choaked, he 
ceaſed peaking, and an uninterrupica tence 
reigned for ſome minutes; at his own time the 
old man thus went on: When! became able to 


what he had ſaid, and he told us, that on his re- 
ceiving the letter I had ſent to him, ſtating his 
wer vife's ill health, and wiſh to ſee him, he had 
had gone to the young 'ſquire who was his captain, and 
© of WMbeſought that he would grant him leave of abſence 
rget from his regiment. only for a few days, that he 
might once more ſee his Suſan alive ; his re- 
queſt was denied, and he inſtantly formed the re- 
ſolution of deſerting, rejoicing as he ſaid, that 
his life would thus be very little longer, if ſo long 
as her's. | | 
“Oh, fir, it was love for his poor wife, and 
the cruelty of thoſe that would have kept him 
from ſeeing her on her death-bed, as we then all 
thought 


die myſelf, now I ſee you again, ſhe ſaid in a. 


ſpeak, I enquired of Henry an explanation of 


—_— 
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that lived cloſe by the place where it happened, 
a ſilly, unguarded girl, came to tell us of it: 


compaſſion for our miſeries, and he promiſed me 


138 


thought her, that made him take this deſperate 
reſolution of ſacrificing his own life to ſee her 
once again. | 
„I beſought them to take comfort; I told 
them that, as things were come to this ſad paſs, 
we would all move direaly to another part of the 
country, without telling any of our neighbours 
whither we were going, or that Henry was with 
us, and that perhaps fortune might favour us, 
and theſe means preſerve the dear boy's life. 
They agreed to my plan with much joy, and J 
told Henry that he had better ſet out that very 
night in the direction I ſhould point out to him, 
and ſo endeavour to prevent any one in our village 
knowing he had been home at all. About mid- 
night he left our cottage, and it was for the laſt 
time; he had not got the length of a furlong 
from this ſpot, before he was met by a party of 
thoſe that were ſent in purſuit of him, and made 
their priſoner. Evil news always travels faſt, as 
they ſay, and ſo it was with poor Henry's misfor- 
t.ine ; before day-break a neighbour's daughter, 


ſhe meant to do well, but ſhe was inconſiderate ; 
ſhe told it to us in the hearing of Suſan, and from 
that moment Suſan's ſenſes forſook her.” 

Again the old man pauſed, then again contt- 
nued thus; I went to our lord of the manor, 
threw myſelf on my knees before him, explained 
to him the ſituation of my daughter, and that the 
reaſon of Henry's deſerting was to ſee her once 
again before ſhe died. I moved our old lord with 


to write to his nephew, and beſeech of him to 
pardon Henry. The old gentleman was as good 
as his word; but the young ſquire proved deaf 
to his petition, and we heard that Henry was 
| doomed 
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| doomed to undergo the puniſhment of a deſerter. 
| Suſan was at this time quite mad, ſo knew no- 
| thing of what was going on. My poor old dame 
| ſunk under the woes that were falling upon her 


children, and in leſs than a month I followed her 


to the grave, almoſt bowed down into the earth 
with miſery myſelf. Every day I was now ex- 


pecting to hear that Henry had paid the debt of 


that life which the cruel laws of man had made 
him forfeit for having come to ſee the mother of 
his child on her death-bed ; at laſt I heard that 

as it was a time when every ſoldier's life was of 
conſequence, he had ſuffered five hundred laſhes. 


at the halberd. Poor Henry! little did he think, 


when he led my girl from church, that he ſhould 
| ever ſuffer five hundred laſhes from the hands of- 
| unfeeling ſtrangers, on that back which had borne 
| ſo many burdens without a murmur to earn ber 


an honeft ſubſiſtence, only becauſe he had come 


to ſce her once again on her death-bed!” The 
old man wept, and it muſt have been a heart of 
ſtone that could have refuſed him the ſympathy 


of a tear. In a few moments he continued ; 


| Not a week after I had heard this, worſe tidings 


reached me; only three days after Henry's pu- 


| niſhment, his regiment was ordered to embark, 

and, notwithſtanding the ſtate he was in, he was 
taken out of his bed to be carried on ſhip- board: 

| a cold ſettled in his wound, a mortification en- 


ſued, and he died in undeſcribable agonies ! Oh, 


how the poor lad muit have wiſhed to have been 


in his own cabin, with his dear Suſan ! But he 


had one conſolation, he had nothing to reproach 


himſelf with ; for his own inclination would have 
kept him contented at home in his own cabin, 
with his own dear Suſan; and ſurely, though it 


Vas a crime in the law of man, it could be no vice 
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in the eye of God for him to have come to fee 
his Suſan once again on her death- bed!“ 

The old man then concluded his ſtory in a few 
broken ſentences; he ſaid, that when his daugh- 
ter's malady had turned upon her brain, her health 
though in a ſad ſtate, had not grown worſe; that 
it was now almoſt five years ſince the death of 
Henry; that he himſelf had been deprived of his 
ſight for the laſt three years; and that they ſub- 
ſiſted on a ſmall weekly ſum allowed to them by 
the pariſh in which they lived: farther, that their 
lord of the manor had at firſt been their friend, 
but that he had not many months ſurvived Henry; 
and that his nephew, their enemy, although heir 
to his uncle's eſtates, had not been to the village 
ſince Henry's death, but was ſeeking promotion 
in the army. 5 

*« You ſhall go and live at the next village, 
and partake of the-bounties of my mother, Mrs. 
Hughford,” ſaid Emma. . 

« Heaven bleſs her!“ replied the old man; 
I know her name for a worthy one, but I cannot 
go away from this ſpot.” 

* What is your reaſon ?” aſked Emma. 

© My poor girl,“ he anſwered, ©* would not 
beſo happy any-where as here: if we were to go 
an hundred miles off, ſhe would find her way of 
back to the turf where ſhe thinks ſhe has hid Henry t 
and I cannot find in my heart to deny her the only 
pleaſure ſhe can enjoy.” : 

£6 You ſhall live here, then,“ ſaid Emma, 
under my care, and you ſhall once again taſte 
thoſe comforts which your age and ſituation re- 
quire.” | _ 

„God will reward you,” returned he; “ in- 
deed we find it hard enough to live, few as our 
wants are.” | 
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<< How much,” aſked I, “ are you allowed 
a week for the maintenance of yourſelf and your 
daughter ? 

Only eighteen-pence, fir,” he anſwered. 

« Only eighteen-pence 1” I exclaimed, < for 
the maintenance of two ſouls during ſeven days, 
when I give as much for a ſingle meal for the dog 
that points out to me a hare or a patridge !” 

Emma ſhook her head to me as I pronounced 
the ſentence; I turned from her, and made a 
ſilent vow never to take up a gun again. 

A long and deep ſigh drew my attention from 
the ſubje& to which my thoughts were.immediate- 
ly given: I looked to the ſpot from whence it 
came, and faw the poor maniac raiſing herſelf 
upon her bed. She did not regard us, but took 
a bunch of ſtraw from behind her pillow, and 


began weaving it into a garland.; in a few minutes 


the fixed her eyes upon it, and ſang— 


They have torn thee from me, Henry; 
: But (till [11 think on thee : 
And in thy abſence, true love, 
This crown my mate ſhall be.“ 


As ſhe concluded theſe lines, ſhe raifed her 
eyes toward heaven, with another deep ſigh, and 
preſſed the ſtraw to her boſom, while the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. - 

After what we had been liſtening to from the 
old man, our feelings were ill-calculated to wit- 
neſs any more of the ſcene before us: we each 
put half a guinea into the hand of the father, pro- 
miſed to ſee him again, and departed. He did 
not thank us in words; but he put forth his hands 
in an attitude of ſilent benediction, that drew from 
my eyes the tears I had hitherto with difficulty 
ſuppreſſed, | | 


, : Make | 
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Make your own comments, I ſhall offer none 
on this touching ſcene of nature; adieu; and be. 

lieve me truly, 

ö | Yours, 


_ . 
\ ; p 
| « 


GrorGe SEYMOuR, 


„. 


| 8 LETTER XXVI. 


Major Seymour to Sir Charles Melford. 


| 8 MY DEAR CHARLES, 
| | | ; | Kirton, 


; 

| 5 

| | I Have for theſe laſt ſeven days been ſilentiy 

, murmuring at not having heard from you, and! 
now find that the error lay not in you, but in the 

| 8 perſon in London whom I had commiſſioned to 

5 forward my letters to this place; for I this morn- 
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ing received a packet containing four epiſtles from 


ö 
[| you, and with ſuch contents as, in my opinion, : 
1 are better calculated to adorn a romance, than to 
* make a part of the hiſtory of an exiſting man.— 
'f „ Why, what a farago of adventure has befallen 


| you! You are almoſt the Quixote of your day, 
and I ſhall expect to hear that you have ſet up to 
|} Tival that famous knigh-errant. But enough of 
g jeſting; this is the ſubje& on which my intereſt 
| in your welfare will not ſuffer me long to be plea- 
„ ſant. Charles, can you want me to point out to 
you, that the Marvaldi family have determined 
upon you as their prey? The wife aſſails you 
with her pretended ſecret favor, and the huſ- 
band plots to draw you into a marriage with his 
daughter. The Count di Rebini, who is on the 
| | | ſpot 
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ſpot with them, has long ago given you a warning 
that all within the Pallazo di Marvaldi is not as it 
ſhould be, and yet you want admonitions to ſave 

ou from falling the dupe of thoſe that it contains. 


* 


If you have not entirely loſt that good ſenſe 


which you once poſſeſſed, and, what is more ma- 
terial in the preſent caſe, if you will perſuade 
yourſelf to view the tranſactions of which you 
have written me an account with your eyes open, 
you cannot but perceive, and very plainly too, 


that there is a league formed to draw you into 
ſome ſnare, which is to benefit the Marvaldi fa- 
mily, and that the ſucceſs of it depends upon your 


believing that the actions of the huſband and wife 
are unconnected. Oh, my dear friend, how ſe- 
verely would you have cenſured a man who had 
ated as you have yourſelf done, if you had been 
a cool looker-on upon his conduct: why will you 
be more blind to what concerns yourſelf, than 

ou would be to the intereſt of another? What, 
if you conſider the matter with your ſenſes un- 
biaſſed by any momentary titulation of falſe paſſi- 


on, can be the motive of that man who offers his 


daughter to a rich ſtranger, in preference to 


| giving her hand to a man whom ſhe knows and 


loves, with a decent campetency ? and, ſtill more 
of the woman who, under the outward garb of 
modeſty and virtue, voluntarily ſacrifices her ho- 


nour in private, and aſks a few pieces of gold in 


recompence for its loſs? What can you decide, 
but that both muſt be mercenary and deſpicable ? 
I could adduce a long ſtring of arguments in ſup- 


port of what I have advanced; but I am certain 


that, if you will but reflect for only five minutes, 
danger muſt ſo forcibly ſtare you in the face, 
that you cannot-want farther perſuaſion to leave 


Italy while you are ſafe; I mean, while your 


hand and fortune are ſtill your own. Depend 
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upon it, there is ſome deeply planned ſcheme 
hanging upon the Marcheſa Laura's appearance 
at the inn upon the road; for God's fake avoid 
her as you would determined, ruin. Her looks 
muſt have aſſiſted her words in pleading to you in 
her intereſt; for her words, at leaſt as I'coolly | 
read them over, as written by you, appear to me 
only purpoſely enigmatical, that your .eagerneſ 
for the ſolution of the riddle which is wrapped in 
them, may make you continue to believe your- 
ſelf pleaſed with her ſocicty, till ſome. view 
which ſhe doubtleſs has upon you is accompliſhed, 
Perhaps, when you will receive this paper, the 
truth-of my conjeQure will already have appear- 
ed to you; pray Heaven my ſurmiſe may only 
lean to the ſide of fear, as it is inclined by my in- 
tereſt in your happineſs, and that my ſurmiſe may 
prove falſe. | Rs. 

Pardon me, my dear fellow, but I much fear 
that the motive from which you firſt profeſſed to 
viſit the continent, that of culling the flowers of 
knowledge which. you ſhould find adorning a fo- 
reign ſoil, has been nearly, if not wholly, ab- 
ſorbed in your attention to ſuch pleaſures as both 
weaken the mind, and render the underſtanding 
leſs ayid than it otherwiſe. would be after more 


— 


* 


ſubſtantial ee mens. 
EKRecollect, Charles, that, at ſetting out, you 
ſaid, your adventures were to be told alternately 
with the occurrences that had befallen me ſince 
our laſt ſeparation, as we ſhould ſit- round a win- 
ter fire with our wives: will the recital of how 
your time has been paſſed, think you, furniſh 
proper entertairment for the ears of my Emma 
and your Margaretta? Oh, my dear friend, re- 
flect before it is too late; I only aſł you to conſi- 
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der your own happineſs; believe me, you can never 
permanently find it in thoſe tinfled . 
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whieh only touch the ſenſes; it is to be met with, 
in perfection, in thoſe joys alone which ſink into 
the mind. Remember, that an action which will 
not bear refleQting upon; and which does not 
charm as much in the retroſpe& as it did in 
its beginning, cannot be a portion of true happi- 
| neſs. Do not think lightly of what I have ſaid ; 
[ have always called myſelf, and I think the exi- 
gency of the moment now calls upon me to prove, 


8 Bb Da 6— 
* * 


as far as words can convince you, that J am, 
Your friend, | 
GEORGE SEYMOUR. 
P. S. Direct your letters for me immediately 
to this place. 


LETTER XXVII 


Ars. Wallace to Sir Charles Melford. 


1 


HONOURED SIR, 
Roſchill, Rutlandſt ire. 


Th E occaſion of my making ſo free as to trouble 
you with this ſcrawl, is in the behalf of my ſon 
Edward, whom you uſed to be ſo condeſcending 
as to notice when your honour and he were both 
boys. He has a petition to make to you, and he 
has perſuaded me that it will come better to you 
from me, than it would do from him, he not hav- 
ing ſeen your honour of many years. You muſt 
recolleEt, fir, that Edward always had a turn for 
a ſoldier's life, and that, much againit my conſent, 
he went out to America as a corporal in a march- 
ing regiment at the beginning of the war. It has 
now, as your honour muſt certainly have heard, 


pleaſed 
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. 
pleaſed Almighty God to be good to us, and ſend 


us a peace: the company that my ſon Edward be. 
longs to is come home, and he with it, Heaven be 


thanked, alive and well, and promoted to be an 
enſign. Edward, fir, has now been home at my 
cottage this month and more; he has done his 
duty in the profeſſion that he firſt took a liking to, 
and now he wifhes to ſettle for the remainder of 
his life in ſome honeſt occupation in his own coun- 
try. His father was a farmer, and he inclines to 
become one alſo. J have fome money, fir, az 
you know; the ſale of Edward's commiſſion will 
Tatſe ſome little more; and it ſhall be laid out in 
the way he beſt likes, for he is a worthy lad, and 
deſerves all I can do for him. Now, fir, farmer 
Furrow tells me, that he has ſome land left him 
in a diſtant county, and that on this account he 
would be very glad to give up his leaſe of your 
Briar- bank farm-nezt-quarter-day, if it was agree- 
able to you to make it over to another tenant. 1 


have ſpoken to your ſteward about it, and find 


from him that farmer Furrow has juſt begun a 
fourteen years? lcaſe upon it: and fir, if it. might 
but meet your will to transfer this leaſe to Ed- 
ward, you would bind his heart in gratitude to 
you forever. I know your goodneſs too well to 


fear that you ſhould not pardon me for the liberty 


I have taken in addreſſing you, whether you grant 
me the favour I afk of you or not. I ſhould not 
have written to you while you were at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from home, only T was afraid ſomebody 
elſe might hear of farmer Furrow's wiſh to quit, 
and be be forchand with me in an application to 
you, knowing what fine land Briar- bank farm is, 
and moreover how kind a landlord is your ho- 
Nour, - „ ; 

The ſweet girl whom your humanity and good- 
neſs placed under my care is as happy as a com- 
fortable 
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fortable plenty and a heart free from anxiety or 
BZ ſelf-reproach can make her: ſhe always was very 
Z handſome, as your honour knows; but her atten- 
tive behaviour to me, and the gratitude ſhe ex- 
preſſes for your kindneſs to her, make me think 
her almoſt as beautiful as an angel: I hope it 
is no ſin in me to compare her to an angel: for 
indeed, fir, ſhe is quite good enough to be one. 
dhe knows that I am writing to you, and deſires I 
will mention her thanks and remembrances to you 
in the moſt reſpectful manner I am able. Ed- 
ward begs to join with me in duty to your ho- 
nour; and, hoping you will oblige us with a few 
lines in anſwer to this, I beg leave to ſubſcribe 
myſelf, with all reſpeQ, | 
Your honour's moſt obliged 
and humble ſervant, 
ELIZABETH WALLACE. 

P.S. Your ſteward, fir, has been ſo kind as 
to undertake to ſend this letter ſafe ; for I did not 
know wherc to dire to you. 


LETTER XXVIII. 


Sir Charles Melford to Mrs. Ilallace. 


Rome, 


[ AM ſorry, Mrs. Wallace, that you ſhould ad- 
dreſs me in a ſtile of obligation upon a petition by 
which you are in reality conferring an honour up- 
on me ; there is not any circumſtance from which 
2 man derives more credit, and upon which he has 
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a right to feel ſo proud, as when his reſpeQable 


neighbours declare his wiſh to become his tenant, 


It has ever been my maxim Mrs. Wallace, that 
though the landlord is neceſſary to his tenants, the 
tenants are far more neceſſary to the landlord, 
Tell your ſon Edward, that whenever farmer 
Furrow thinks good to give up his leaſe of Briar. 
bank farm, it will give me much pleaſure to have 
him tenant it, and that I ſhall immediately give or. 
ders to my ſteward to that effect: and, my good 
friend, take this hint to yourſelf, that what you 
ſaid about your own money matters, and the ſale 
'of Edward's commiſſion, was the only part of 
your letter which | do not chooſe to pardon you 
for having written. I have called your fon m 
friend in my boyifh days, and I ſhall not turn 
uſurer upon his property or your's, now I am ar. 
rived at year's of judgment. Your ſon ſhall find 
the farm ready ſtocked, and when I want money, 
we will talk about the means by which he is to re- 
pay me; and, till I do this, do not mention any 
thing to me about the ſubject, as you value m 
Friendſhip. You are a woman of ſenſe, and as 
ſuch, I dare fay, like a reaſon for every thing 
which is ſaid or done; as, therefore, I ſuppoſe 
you will not be ſatisfied without my aſſigning ſome 
motive for the command ] have juſt laid upon you, 
I'll give it you now, that I may prevent your 
ſpeaking upon the ſubje& when we meet: well, 
then, in good truth, to confeſs things as they are, 
my motive is, what I dare ſay you little expected 
to hear, a very ſelfiſh one, and leſt you ſhould 
not believe me, now I have declared to you, | 
will explain it : if a Jandlord upholds his tenants, 
Jam perſuaded they will never deſert him. So 
you ſce, inſtead, .as you might perhaps imagine, 
my conferring a favour on your ſon, I am in rea- 
lity only piling up a maſs of intereſt for myſelf. 

. Let 
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Let this true ſtate of the caſe ſilence your ſcruples, 
if you had any before I had thus clcarly pointed 
out to you my motive, and tell Edward, that if he 
offers me one penny of rent before he has ga- 
thered in the crops of fourteen ſummers, I ſhail 
turn him off at a minutes warning both from 
my land and-my heart. Tell him alſo, that I am 
much pleaſed with the idea of his coming to be 
my neighbour ; that I ſhall certainly be in Eng- 
land next autumn; aud that we will then together 
viſit the old haunts where we have before put up 
many a hare and partricge. | 

Your aſſurance of Margaretta Hayton's health 
and happineſs gave me much ſatisfaction: remem- 
ber that, during my abſence, you are my proxy, 
and do not (I now repeat to. you what I urged to 
you on my leaving England) ſuffer her too great 
delicacy, and too nice ſenſe of what ſhe thinks 
high obligations on her part to me, to curtail her 
of any additional means of comfort or happineſs 
which ſhe would take, if the power of procuring 
them were her own. 

Farewell, my good friend: remember me with 
kindneſs to Margaretta, and with friendſhip to 
your ſon ; and believe me truly, 

| Yours, 
CHARLES. MELFORD. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Sir Charles Melford io Major Seymour. 


7 


DEAR GEORGE, 
| Rome, 


I WAS juſt fitting down to- make you my ac- 
knowledgments for the pathetic tale of Henry and 
Suſan which you ſent to me, when a ſecond letter 
from you, on a ſubjed more immediately inter- 
eſting to my feelings, was brought to me. Why, 
my dear friend, what gloomy elf can have taken 
poſſeſſion of your ideas while you were writing to 
me, to have made it poſſible for you to have ap- 
peared ſo fully perſuaded, that, becauſe a man 
had happened to have offered me his daughter in 
marriage, his wife to have ſeleQed mie as the ob- 
ject of her private amuſements, and that wife and 
huſband afterwards to quarrel, that there muſt 
undoubtedly be a plan formed between them for 
the undoing of that third perſon, to whom they 
had before been thus particularly in their atten- 
tions; and moreover, that there muſt be ſome 
tale hanging by a woman's flying from her huſ- 
band in diſguiſe ? and this part of the ſtory I be- 
lie ved to be fo common an event now-a-davs, that 
not even you would have thought it particular 
enough to comment upon. Well, my dear 
George, I thank you moſt ſincerely, however, 
for the intereſt which I am ſure you take in my 
fate, and the true friendſhip and concern with 
which you deliver your admonitions to me: be- 
' lieve me, I reſpeQ them; but I muſt alſo ſay, in 
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my own vindication, that I do not feel myſelf un- 
ger the ſtrict neceſſity of attending to rhem that 
you ſeem to imagine me. Lam am not the firſt 
man who has received the . favours of a married 
woman, nor who has had a young girl offered to 
him in marriage by her father; ethers have eſ- 
caped ſafely from theſe accidents which you ſeem 
to eſtimate great dangers, and why ſhould not ] ? 
Nay, I have already eſcaped ; I have left the 
Marcheſe and his daughter by leaving Venice, and 
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wi the Marcheſa voluntarily tore herſelf away from 
ace me, when we met by,accident upon the road. So, 
and George, do as I do, Yhink no more of this ſtrange 
tter © complication of adventures; for it is almoſt a 
er- thouſand to one, whether I ever again ſee any 
hy, one of the Marvaldi family; and if I ſhould, de- 
en © pend upon it, that I am fortified, both by my own. 
to © reſolutions and your admonitions, againſt any evil 
p- which might accrue to me from the rencontre. 


an 3 Rely on. this, George, that though I may acci- 


in dentally dip into tranſitory pleaſures, I will never 
b. ſußffer them to take ſufficient root in my mind to 
1d undermine the foundation of that laſting happineſs 
Nt ; which 1 promiſe myſelf in my union with Mar- 
r garetta. 5 

y | L learnt two days ſince by a letter which Mrs. 
= Wallace wrote to me relative to ſome land of 
0 mine, that Margaretta was well and happy; 


the aſſurance of her being ſo, and particularly 
of her being ſo through my means, commu- 
nicated a glow of pleaſure to my heart, which 


fections. | 
I have now been four days in Rome, and have 


ſeen moſt of the wonders it contains, both antique 
and modern ; but I ſhall not deſcribe to you what 
I have ſeen, at leaſt I ſhall ſave it to furniſh mat- 


convinced me ſhe had not loſt her hold on my af- 


ter 
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ter of converſation when we meet, for were Ito 
write it, I could only relate to you in other words 
what you have already often read from the pens of 
men more able to give the account with accuracy 
than myſelf. 2 

I think the time at which you hinted that your 
nuptials were to be ſolemniſed muſt be near at 
hand; may you, when the deſired event has taken 
place, enjoy, uninterrupted, every bleſſing which 
a man like yourſelf cannot well fail to poſſeſs when 
united to the woman whom ſimilarity of mind has 
led him to chooſe as the rtner of his journey 
through life. If, on the A of my friend- 
ſhip with you, I may already be allowed to hold 
communication with your Emma, tell her that 
there is a man in the world anxiouſly deſiring to 
have an opportunity of perſonally congratulatmg 
her on becoming the wife of his friend, Fare» 
well ; and believe me truly, 
8 Ours, 
CHARLES MELFORD, 


- 
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LETTER XXX. 


s 


Major Seymour to Sir Charles Melford, 


Kirton, 


* 


SINE I wrote to you laſt, my dear Charles, 1 
have acquired an importance in the world, of 
which every man ought to be proud] am become 


the 


{ 
q 


old Engliſh reſpe& and hoſpitality. 
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the lawful protector of a virtuons woman, and call 


myſelf huſband. The third morning from my 


preſent date gave me the hand of my Emma; and 


the ſimple ſolemnity of rural reſpe& w hich ac- 
companied the religious rites of the occaſion, have 
ſtamped a reflection of gratitude towards the vil- 
lagers upon my heart, which I can never forbear 
contemplating with pleaſure when my ideas return 
back to the ſcenes of that happy day. You muſt 
indulge me in repeating to vou what has ſo inter- 
eſted my feelings. I hwe already told you that 
the manners of Mrs Hughford are thoſe of for- 


mer days; our marriage, ſhe has honoured me 


by ſaying, was the moſt pleaſing event ſhe 
ever had anticipated; thus of courſe. it was 
determined by her long before it took place, 
that it ſhould be celebrated with all the cuſtoms of 
You will un- 
derſtand by this, Charles, that I was not to make 


my appearance on the wedding morning with my 
clothes dragged on by chance, my hair uncombed, 
and my boots on my legs, to meet my bride in a 
cloth habit and a whip in her hand; 
ourſelves into a poſt-chaiſe the moment the cere- 
mony had taken place; ride all day as faſt as four 


to throw 


horſes were able to carry us; wear aw av the 


hours in yawning and dozing, at beſt in counting 
mileſtones ; reach a ſolitary inn by the roadfide 
at dark, and paſs the evening in a hum-crum 


tete-a-tetc ; as has lately been this faſhionable me- 


thod of all couples ſpending the firſt twelve hours 


after their becoming inſeparable. * This was a me- 
thod of doing things which Mrs. Hughfur./ would 


have thought a profanation of the dav, and a diſ- 
grace to the parties moſt concerned in the events 
of it. In correſpondence with what | knew to bg 


her wiſh, the ſuit I wore was new; Emma was 
habitcd entirely in white, her dreſs was of the 


N 3 richeſt 
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richeſt materials, and preſented to her by her mo- 
ther; Mrs. Hughford was alſo in white, ſo were 
Mrs. Amherſt and two young ladies of the neigh- 
| | bourhood, who had been invited to officiate az 
1 ; bride-maids. On our firſt appearance in the 
E morning Mrs. Hughford met us, gave us ſome 
% material admonitions upon the ſtate into which we 
were going to enter, and when theſe were ended, 
ſhe addrefſed me by ſaying : ** At my death, Mr. 
Seymour, you will become lord of this manor; 
I have ever been reſpected myſelf by thoſe who 
live upon it, and I wiſh thg ſame eſteem to attach 
to you; as therefore I think that nothing ſooner 
begets the love of thoſe we live amongit, than 
ſuffering them to witneſs us in ſuch ſcenes as that 
which is this day about to take place, and to enjoy 
with us the feſtivity which ought to accompany 
ſuch an occaſion, I hope you will not object to 
walking to the village church this morning, and 
afterwards to meeting my tenantry at dinner in the 
great hall.” I could ſtart no objection to this pro- 
poſition, indeed I felt none, for I had caught the 
glow of univerſal hoſpitality and good will, which 

| was playing about the heart of the old lady, and 
N giving fire to her eye and colour to her check. 
4 next underſtood that our walk was to be in pro- 

eeſſion. When we were to ſet out, all the ſer- 

: . yants appeared prepared to attend us, the men 
with immenſe white favours in their hats, the wo- 

. men wearing them pinned on their breaſts. Emma 
= | headed the proceſſion accompanied by Mr. Am- 
i derſt, who had taken upon him the office of her 
father for the day ; Mrs. Hughford, who is una- 
ble to walk, came next rolled along in her garden 
chair, Mrs. Amherſt and myſelf moving by her 
ſide ; next followed the bride's maids and men in 
E ; and the ſervants walked at a proper diſtance 

ind. | 
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When we arrived at the park-gate, which 
ſtands not above a coup'e of hundred yards diſtant 


from the village church, we were met by twelve 


litthe girls, cottagers ehildren, neatly clad, with 
white ribbands tied in their hair, and with each a 
ſmall baſket of flowers hung on her left arm; they 
headed our proceſſion, ſtrewing their flowers in 
our path. The church-yard was crowded with 
ſpectators, who ' bowed reſpeAfully to us as we 
aſſed along. At the church-door the little girls 
ft us; and when we had entered the church, and 
were advancing towards the altar, all the perſons 
whom we had ſeen in the church - yard came in to- 
witneſs the performance of the ceremony. The 
clergyman is a reſpeQable old man, whoſe voice 
is calculated to give weight to the words he ut 
tered. On the ceremony being ended; while we 
were recewing the congratulations of thoſe around 
us, all the bells which Kirton ſteeple: can boaſt 
only three}: ſet out the merrv jingle which was to 
announce, as far as their ſound extended, that 
« the deed was done.“ We then vlaeed ourſelves 
in order, to return to the hall, with this only dif- 
ference, that Emma and I now headed the pro- 
ceſñũon. Al the door of the church the little girls. 
again met us, and having preſented us each with a 
noſegay of roſes and myrtle, received a preſent. 
from Emma, and retired. We paſſed through 
the churen- yard amidit the bleflings and congra- 
tulations of thoſe aſſembled in it; and on our re- 
turn home we were both. embraced' by Mrs. 
Huzhford, received her bleſſing, and had our 
hands again joined by her. 
Againſt our return a ſumptuous breakfaſt; of 
which wedding cake made no inconſiderable part, 
was Prepared ;, chocolate had been handed to us 
before our going to. church, ſo tea and coffee were 
the liquids of the preſcat racal. Breakfaſt had 
| not 


» 
\ * 
# 
© ow 8 
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not been ended half an hour, before the tenants 

who were invited to dinner came dropping in, in 

4 knots, to pay their congratulations to the bride 

359 and myſelf: Mrs, Hughford received them in her 

beſt drawing- room hung with the family portraits: 

a door opens from it upon the lawn before the hall, 

and the time till dinner was paſſed in walking up- 

on it, ſome of the party retiring to the drawing. 

room at intervals, to regale themſelves with a ſlice 
3 of cake, and a glaſs of Cape wine. 

= | Dinner was ſpread on two long tables in the 

hall : at the head of one ſat Mrs. Hughford, with 

Emma on her left and myſelf on her right hand ; 

at the ſecond table, where the minor tenants were 

regaled, Mrs. Hughford's ſteward preſided. After 

the cloth was removed, our healths, as you may 

conclude, were drank in bumpers. Singing was 

the next entertainment reſorted to; and a variety 

of old ditties, ſuch as, 4+ Haſte to the wedding,” 

&c were then chaunted, both by thoſe who had 

— voices and thoſe who had not: ſome of them 

however, conſidering they were delivered by the 

pupils of nature, were not ill ſung. One air in 


two girls who officiated as bride's maids, one was 
the daughter of a farmer in the village, the other 
his niece ; the lines had been compoſed by them 
for the occaſion, and adapted to ſome old muſic, 
and I think, conſidering them to have been writ- 
ten by two girls whoſe education cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have been much attended to in the nicer 


9 parts of inſtruction, they are not unworthy of be- 
_ ing tranſcribed by me, or read by you, Theſe 
59 | are they: : VVV 8 


Arcadian ſhepherds to Love's altar bring 
The choiceſt of fruits and the flow'rs of the Spring, 
Advancing towards it they menily ſing ; 
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Soft moments of love, 
The Cod's choiceſt giſt! 
Sweet pleaſures of love, 


8 Why fly ye ſo ſwift? 
Oh tarry, oh tarry, and lengthen our bliſs ! 


Then from his ſoft bed, ſee the Cod of love riſe, 
While fire that burns heart ſparkles bright in his eyes; 
And thus to his vot'ries he courteous replies: | 
Thoſe moments of love, 
The gift of the ſkies! 
Thoſe pleaſurcs of love, 
You lo highly prize; | 
Tis Hymen's bright torch that muſt lengthen their bliſs! 


Then hither, Love, tranſport thy bow'r 
Hither, oh Hymen, bring thy pow'r: 
Sincerer hearts thou neꝰ er didſt ſee 
Upon thine altar blaze. 
Than thoſe to-day in wedlock joined; 
Ah, guide them thro' love's maze. 


If when you have read theſe lines you begin to 


criticiſe upon them, you are not the man of ſenſe 
I imagine you to be; remember that they are the 


efforts of thoſe who ought to be commended for 


their endeavours, and not deſpiſed becauſe their 
attempts have not reached perfection: the truly 


ſenſible man will never condemn the humble 
flights of genius; it is only thoſe who are more 


ignorant themſelves, than the perſons they at- 
tempt to ridicule, who fall into this mean error. 
Oh, would but theſe railers conſider how very 
difficult to faſhion is the moſt trifling compoſition, 
and how very far ſhort they themſelves would in 
all probability fall, even of what they condemn, 
were they to take up the pen, I think none but 
the decidedly ill-natured, the envious, or the in- 


corrigibly ignorant, would continue the pitiful 


practice, of ſatiriſing the produCtions of another's 
brain. | | 
But 


— 


— 
« 
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But J am ſtepping aſide from the deſcription 
which I ſet out with giving you. While the 
tables were removing from the hall, we had tea 
made for us in the antique drawing-room ; we 
then returned to the hall, and a ſprightly dance, 
in which we were joined by the tenantry, follow. 
ed by ſuitable refreſhments, concluded the amuſe. 
ments of the day; and a happy day it was, 
Charles, not only becauſe it gave me the hand of 
my Emma, but I alſo enjoyed mixing with the 
children of nature, and ſeeing them reſpec̃ting the 
worth of her who was the mother of the entire 
group. | 
I now feel myſelf completely bleffed : may 
you ere it is long taſte that ſerene felicity which 
now ſmiles on me in an am iable wife, and a heart 
contented to ſeek pleaſure in the circle of its do- 
meſtic connections]! Farewel ; and believe me, 
VPours affeQtionately, 
GEORGE SEYMCUR, 


I 


LETTER XXXI. 


Sir Charles Melfard to Major Seymour. 


Rome. 


I MUST write again, my dear Seymour upon 

the old ſubjeA, and 1 am well aware that you 

will again condemn me. Indeed, I am almoſt 
beginning to think myſelf, that I ſeem boin to 

adventure ; but be that as the fates have ordained 

it; and do you blame me, if you are cold-hearted 

enough not to feel ſentiments ſimilar to mine; for 
I cannot ſummon ſufficient reſolution—infamy, [ 

was going to ſay—to deſert any woman in diſ- 

| he treſs, 
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treſs, much leſs a woman whom I have ſo inti- 


' mately known as the Marcheſa Laura. But I am 


ſpeaking in an incoherent ſtyle, which you cannot 
at preſent underſtand; I muſt colle& my ideas, 
and relate to you the paſt occurrences as they hap- 
pened to me, 8 
Two evenings ago, about the hour of twilight, 
] was walking in one of the moſt public ſtreets of 
this city; as I turned the corner of a ſquare; I 
obſerved, at about the diſtance of fifty yards be- 
fore me, a woman tawgrily dreſt, whoſe pace 
was irregular, and who appeared uncertain whe- 
ther to proceed in the direction ſhe was moving, 
or to return back. I had followed her about five 
minutes, and my eyes were now turned to ſome 
other object, when « ſhriek in the direction ſhe 


was was walking called my eyes back to her, and 


I obſerved her juſt in time to ſee her fall down 
upon the pavement. I quickened my ſtep towards 
the ſpot where ſhe was lying; ſeveral perſons 
were already gathered about her when I arrived 
at it, and from ſome of thoſe who had been near- 
eſt to her when ſhe fell I underſtood that ſhe was 
ina fit. The woman who excited our attention 
groaned, and appeared in violent agony ; in a few 
moments a man bronght out a light from the ſhop 
before the door of which ſhe had fallen, a by- 
ſtander took it at his hand, and held it to the face 
of the female on the ground; gueſs my aſtoniſh- 
ment, Seymour—it was the Marcheſa Laura! 
pale, emaciated, ſtretched in the public ſtreet in 
a fit! When my ſurpriſe ſufficiently abated to re- 
turn me the power of action, I ran into the ſhop, 
beſought the people in it to fetch her into their 
houſe, and to endeavour to 'diſperſe the crowd. 


They thought her, no doubt, other than ſhe was, 
and appeared at firſt unwilling to oblige me; I 
offered to make them any recompence they ſhould 


reqiure, 
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quire, if they would but perform what J re- 
quired of them; they now conſented, the Mar. 
cheſa was brought into the ſhop apparently he. 
leſs, and the door cloſed upon the inquiſitive 
ſpectators who were gathered round it. Water 
was ſprinkled in her fac, and ſents held to her 
noſtrils by the people of the houſe, but for a con- 
ſiderable time no fins of return ng life appeared; 
at length, with a ſudden motion, ſhe raiſed one 
of her hands to her mouth, and attempted to 
bite it, but her ſtrength failed, and it again drop- 
ped down; the rim of a glaſs filled with water was 
now inſerted between her lips; ſhe fixed her 
teeth againſt it, ſwallowed a little of the liquid it 
contained, then opened her eyes languidlv, caſt 
them round with a look of enquiry, folded her 
hands upon her breaſt, and groaned. I moved 
oppoſite to her, and ſpoke a few words to her in 
the gentleſt accent I could command ; ſhe did not 
ſeem to recolle& my perſon, but on hearing my 
voice ſhe uttered a faint ſhriek, and again ſunk 
lifeleſs into the arms of the woman who was ſup- 
porting her, T he people of the ſhop ſaid, that 
as my preſence ſeemed to agitate her, I had better 
retire from her ſight till ſhe was ſomewhat more 
Tecovered than ſhe had been when I had addreſſed 
ber. I took their advice and went into a diſtant 
part of the ſhop, where I could be witneſs to what 
paſſed without being ſeen by her. She was longer 
in reviving this time than ſhe had been before; at 
length ſhe again opened her eyes, ſhivere d vio- 
lently, caught the glaſs of water from the hand 
of the perſon who was holding it, and drank 
greedily for a few ſcconds ; then ſtopping ſud- 
denly, ſhe burſt into tears, and ſaid, “ For pi- 
ty's ſake give me a' morſel of bread, I have not 

eaten theſe two days.“ 8 5 | 
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Some refreſhment was brought to her, ſhe eat 

a few mouth fuls, then ſickened from the weak 
ſtate to which ſhe had been reduced by abſtinence, 
and refuſed to take any more; again ſhe drank of 
the water that had been placed by her, again gave 
vent to her tears, and her ſtrength and ſpirits 
then appearing in ſome ſmall degree renovated, 

ſhe enquired whether ſhe had not within theſe 
few laſt minutes ſeen an Engliſh gentleman near 
her. I came forward to anſwer her queſtion my- 
ſelf : on my approaching her, ſhe took my hand, 
kiſſed it with emotion, and ſaid, *+ God be 

„ praiſed that T have one friend near me to cloſe my 
eyes.“ “ Why are you here in this miſerable 
WM ſituation?” I aſked, hardly ſenſible of what I 
* | faid; e on what acccunt are you here alone?“ 
© '—*< fo die!“ ſhe anſwered in a tone that thrilled 
my heart, I was not able immediately to reply, 
[and ſhe went on ſaying, ** I am able to walk home 
now, if you will lend me your arm.” —You are 

not yet ſufficiently recovered,” 1 returned. Oh 
yes, I am,” ſhe replied; „and you will much 
oblige me if you will be my ſafe-guard ; I am ſo 
weak, I dare not truſt myſelf to walk alone.” I 
again beſought her not. to venture abroad till her 
ſſtrength was better reſtored, but ſhe perſiſted in 
going; I accordingly recompenced the people of 
the houſe as I had promiſed to do, held out my 
arm to the Marcheſa, and when ſhe had put her's 
through it we went out into the ſtreet. 55 You 
muſt direct me,” I ſaid ; * where do vou live?“ 
* Pi] ſhow you,” ſhe anſwered; „ but pray 
do not oblige me to talk, or walk faſt, for my 
very heart-ſtrings ache with the leaſt exertion.” 
We proceeded in ſilence down a back-ſtreet, and 
from thence into a narrow alley; ſhe ſtopped op- 
polite to a very mean houſe, and ſaid, © Knock 
at that door.” I followed her requeſt, and the 
| dor 
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door was opened by a decrepid old woman, whoſe 
appearance, as well as that of the houſe, was ex. 
treme poverty. Which is this lady's room ?” 
I aſked. Up ſtairs,” ſaid the woman; I took 
a light from the table, and led the way up ſtair, 
which fronted the door, into a chamber of as mi. 
ſerable appearance as the room below; the Mar. 
cheſa followed me, ſtaggered to the bed, and 
funk upon it. “ You muſt have a phyſician,” 
J ſaid. Oh, in pity, ſhe replied, “ do not 
attempt to prolong the exiſtence of a wretched 
outcaſt like myſelf.” - Do not talk thus, I re. 
joined; “ circumſtance may have reduced your 
health, and darkened for a while your proſped 


deſpond.“— “ Oh, that I were already dead!“ 
ſhe cried, and burſt into tears. 

The woman of the houſe now came into the 
apartment, and 1 told. her to go and fetch ſome 
medical aid to her lodger; the woman replied, 
that ſhe believed kitchen phyſic would be her beſt 
remedy, for poverty was ker diſeaſe. I gave her 
money, and told her to buy and prepare whatever 
could contribute to the comfort of the Marcheſa; 
fhe went out to do as I had defired her, and I re- 
mained meanwhile watching by the bed- ſide of 
the Marcheſa, but unable to perfuade her to enter 
into a converſation upon her preſent ſituation, or 
the circumſtances which had reduced her to. it ; 
indeed her very weak ſtate rendered moſt of the 
words fhe did ſpeak inarticulate. When the wo- 
man returned, t he Marcheſa ſaid, ** Since you ſay 
that I muſt not die, Lwill try to take a litile food, 
and then endeavour to ſleep; but pray leave me 
for to-night, I feel that I have not ſtrength to ſup- 
port a converſation even five minutes longer.” I 
was ſtanding by her, ſhe once more took my hand, 
kiſſed it, her tears falling upon it as ſhe held $3 
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then added, e May heaven bleſs you, generovs 
EZ Engliſhman, dear, worthy Carlo!“ I then left 
her, having obtained her permiſſion to call again 
in the morning, but I did not quit the houſe till I 
EZ had commanded the woman who kept it to omit 
EZ no endeavours for reſtoring the health of her 
EZ lodger. 
After I had left the houſe, I wandered for 
EZ ſome time about the ſtreets in thought, and then 
returned home to my lodgings to paſs a night of 


conjecture rather than fleep. It would be uſe- 
EZ leſs to repeat to you all the ideas that floated in 


my brain; I ſhall therefore now give you an ac- 
count of what paſſed between the Marcheſa and 
= myſelf on the follow ing morning. 

On entering the houſe, I enquired of the old 
= woman, whom 1 met below, how the lady 


EZ up ſtairs did ?<* Bad enough, poor ſoul,” ſhe 


H returned; Maria help her !-“ You think 
her worſe then?” ſaid J. Not better I am 
ſure, the woman anſwered. Then,“ replied 


I, „go directly and bring to her ſome medical 


aſſiſtance; but firſt enquire of her, whether ſhe 
= will ſee me this morning: “ Pray walk up,” 
& ſaid the woman, * ſhe defired that when you 
call:d I would admit you.” I went up ſtairs and 
found her in bed ; but, good God! how altered 
a countenance did ſhe wear to that which I had 
been accuſtomed to ſee grace the Marcheſa di 
Marvaldi ! ſhe was very pale, and much thinner 
than when I had parted from her in Venice, and 
her features appeared to me already extended by 
approaching death. I moved towards the bed; 
ſhe held out her hand, end | gave her mine; ſhe 
motioned for me to fit down by the bed; I com- 
plied with her ſignal. Oh, Carlo,” ſhe then 
* ſaid, *I know not whether to thank you ter 
having ſaved me laſt night from death; I muſt 


have died but for your interpoſition, and I almoſt 
believe 


believe it had been the happieſt thing that could 
have befallen me.“ —“ Endeavour,” I returned, 
« to keep up your ſpirits, your malady appear 
moſt to preſs upon them; I have ſent for x 
phyſician to attend you; but I entreat you to tell 
me, what cauſe has reduced you to this ſad ſitua- 
tion, that I may the better underſtand how to a& 
in your behalf.” “ 'Fhat cauſe,” ſaid ſhe, « [| 
have already repeatedly told you, 1 dare nor di. 
vulge; its revelation would be a crime for which 
my ſoul muſt atone; you cannot, I am ſure, 
now J have ſaid thus much, wiſh me to diſcloſe 
it?“ What am I to think,” I aſked, „ of the 
ſituation in which I laſt night found you ?—of ſee- 
ing you the tenant of this wretched chamber ?” 
— Think and believe,” ſhe returned, “ that 
even this place to ref my aching head upon is 
comfort beyond what I have the means of longer 
procuring for myſelf; driven from Venice, I fled 
for an aſylum to this city; I hired this room, and 
for many days kept myſelf its priſoner, taſting 
only what the neceſſities of life required; at 
length the little I poſſeſſed, although thus frugally 

uſed, was gone; for the two laſt days and nights 
before you ſaw me, my tears and groans were all 
my nouriſhment, all my ſociety : ſtarving nature 
at laſt obtained dominion over inclination ; with 
diſguſt I dreſſed myſelf in the few ornaments I had 
remaining, and at the duſk of yeſterday evening! 
ruſhed into the ſtreets, reſolved to procure the 
means of appealing the pangs of hunger, though | 
ſhould re turn to hate myſelf; my limbs were more 
friendly to me than my heart, for they refuſed to 
bear me to my humiliation ; an indeſcribable agony 
ſeiſed me, and I fell on the ſpot where you found 

me.” What anſwer could I make to this lamentable 
deſcription of her miſeries, but a promiſe of my 
protection? and ſhe received it with a gratitude 
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that almoſt overpowered my feelings, as much as 
her own. I have no friend on earth but you,” 
ſhe cried; * and Heaven muſt reward you, for 
| never can!” I was about to reply, when the 
old woman returned with an adminiſter of phyſic. 
After having queſtioned his patient counted her 


| pulſe, ke told us that her diſorder principally ori- 


ginated in weakneſs. and agitation of ſpirits ; that 
he would give her a medicine to compoſe the lat- 
ter, and adviſed that ſhe ſhould take nourithing 
food to recruit her ſtrength ; he then retired, 
ſaying he would call on the following day at the 
ſame hour: I took care to ſee that what the phy- 
ſician had recommended ſhould be attended to, 
and departed, I called again. in the evening and 
found the Marcheſa's health already ſomewhat 
improved by the good nurſing which had been 
given her through the day. 85 fe 

That ſhe ſhould refuſe to confide to me the 


cauſe of her misfortunes, does not appear ſo 


ſtrangs.to me as it dnce did, now ſhe has told me, 
© that the diſcloſure would be a crime for which 


her ſoul muſt atone.” She is a Roman catholic, 


Seymour, and ſilenee has moſt probably been im- 
poſed on her by the church; it is no matter of 
ſurpriſe then, that a woman educated to revere 
the bleſſings, and tremble at the anathemas of 
prieſts, ſhould act as ſhe does. However, be it 
as it may, it is enough for me that I fee her in 
miſery, aud that humanity commands me to be 


her friend. 


I ſaw her twice yeſterday, and found her much 
improved both in health and ſpirits; ſhe ſeemed 


deſirous of entering into converſation at both my 


viſits, but I remained with her only a few minutes 
each time, fearful that the exertion of talking to 
me, which I could not prevail upon her to for- 
bear doing, ſhould cauſe her to relapſe. 

| | | I have 
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I have been to her once this morning, and find 
her cheerfulneſs and appearance equally mended; 
I ſhall call upon her in the afternoon, and requeſt 
that againſt I ſee her again ſhe will have taken 
into her conſideration by what means I can con- 
tribute towards ſecuring her future days from the 
horrid miſeries to which her paſt life has lately 
been expoſed; when I have her anſwer to this 
queſtion, you ſhall hear from me again. 

From what I now write to you, George, [ 
think your fears of any evil being planned againſt 
me by the Marvaldi family muſt vaniſh ; you can- 
not, I think, pretend to ſuppoſe that the ſuffer- 
ings which the Marcheſa has lately been enduring 
can have been feigned for the ſake of promoting 
any end in view; had you ſeen her, as I have 
_ you muſt have caſt aſide doubt and pitied as 

id. 3 
For the a@ of humanity I have performed, 
all the return I wiſh is your commendation ; to 
—_— it from you will be the greateſt pleaſure 
of, L | 

Yours truly, 
 CrnarLes MiLFrorD, 


LETTER XXXII. 
Sir Charles Melford io Major Seymour. 


DEAR GEORGE, 
| | Rome, 


V HEN I ed to the Marcheſa on the 


following morning, I aſked her, whether ſhe 


had given any thought to the point which 1 had 
deſired her to confider, Her anſwer, as nearly 
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can recolleQ, was in the ſollowing words; 


« You have defired me to ſpeak my ſentiments 
freely ; I owe you every thing ; I have found you 


noble, generous, and a man of honour ; and I am 
reſolved to lay open my heart to you with all the 


frankneſs that the tie by which I am bound will 
permit me to do. I repeat what I have before 


told you, that I am not unprincipled in heart, 


though you have known me in a ſituation for 


which virtue muſt brand me with eternal infamy. 


Oh, God! the agonies that preceded, and the 
pangs that followed, our private meeting in the 
caſino of the Marcheſe di Marvaldi I- never, 
never can I forget what I that evening ſuffered !— 


I bound you at that hour by a myſterious vow, of 


which you cannot have forgotten the import; you 
muſt remember it, for you have adhered to it, 
and with the bleſſings of a wretched heart I thank 
you for having obſerved it. The unfortunate 
tranſaction of that evening=O holy Maria!“ ex- 
claimed ſhe, interrupting herſelf, „why I am 
conſtrained to ſpeak upon this hateful ſubje& !“ 
She pauſed, then continued; ** But it muſt be 
for once ſpoken upon, that it may hereafter for 


| ever be forgotten; my humiliation of that mo- 


ment, ſignor, will never be repeated; —oh what 


language did my cruel deſtiny then oblige me to 


uſe to a man whom I had ſcarccly ſeen before 
Believe not that I felt what I at that hour ex- 
Preſſed to you; I did not feel the ſhameful paſſion 
I pretended to confeſs; you had then touched 
= heart no more than the moſt indifferent being 
of the creation; but my feelings towards you are 


now changed ; your honour has long gained my 


reſpect, your benevolence has now excited my 
warmeſt gratitude, and from beholding you with 
coldneſs, I have now learnt to adore you. But 
do not miſtake my words; I do not mean to ſay 


that 
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that I behold you with paſſion; feelings of that 
nature are dead in me; I would have you under. 
ſtand, that I reverence you for poſſeſſing a heart 
that has taught you to pity my miſeries. 1 have 
told you with how horrid a reſolution of prolong. 
ing life I ruſhed into the ſtreets on that evening 
when you found me without a friendly arm to reſt 


my burning head upon, or a pitying hand to cloſe 


my dying eyes; you ſnatched me from the jaws of 
death -I returned home to paſs a night, not of 
repoſe, but of reflection; I ſaw the extent of the 
ſin I had been about to commit, and I reſolved to 
meet Death, at whatever moment and in how- 
ever dreadful a form he might ſummon me, with- 
out having done a voluntary crime to atone for 
hereafter. I am ſteady to my word, firm in my 
reſolution ; I can meet my fate without alarm; 
tell me, therefore, before I ſay that I will accept 
any farther protection from you, will you pro- 
miſe me, upon the honour of a man, ſuch as yeu 
have ever appeared to me, that you will baniſh 
from every word and action of your future life, 
if poſſible from your memory, the recolleQion 
of your ever having known me as. any other than 
the object of your benevolence ? - will you pro- 
miſe me this?“ She affected me more by the 
impreſſive manner in which ſhe urged this petition 
than I can deſcribe to you. This proof of the 
worth of her heart, when under the guidance of 
her own mind, intereſted me more in her misfor- 


tunes than I had ever been before, and I imme 


_ diately anſwered, „By Heaven and my own ho- 
nour I am from this moment only your friend.” 
She attempted to ſpeak, but her tears prevent- 
ed her utterance ; and, if I had not caught her 
by her hands and prevented her, ſhe would have 
thrown herſelf upon her knees before me in grati- 
tude for my promiſe, 7 5 
| When 
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When at length ſhe could articulate, the ſaid, 
& Generous, worthy Engliſhman !—I will now 
explain to you by what ſingle act you can render 
me ſervice, and make life tolerable to me. 
&« Speak it,” ſaid IJ. I have already,” ſhe re- 
turned, ** treſpaſſed ſo far upon your benevo- 


pear a mean encroachment on your goodneſs ; 
pardon me, I do not mean to inſinuate that T 
think you a man capable of making an offer to 
raiſe the deſponding hope of wretchedneſs, and 
then ſtealing away from your promiſe ; remem- 
ber alſo, that what I ſay is but a propoſal, and 
that you are at liberty to comę into it, or to cruſh 
it, as you pleaſe, for I am prepared to meet the 
worſt that can befal me with fortitude the only 
terms on which JI can receive life at your hands 
are, that you remove me from Italy.“ Name,“ 
] returned, „where you wiſh to be placed.“ — 
<1] ſhould prefer,” ſhe replied, “to live in Eng- 
land; the people there are generous and compaſ- 
ſionate —encouragers of the induſtrious: I think I 
” ſhould there be the beſt able to turn the little ta- 
llents I poſſeſs to advantage for procuring me an 
> honeſt and humble maintenance.” —<* You ſhall 
go to England,” I anſwered. *+ Jeſus bleſs you l“ 
ſhe returned. When will you be able to ſet 
= out?” I aſked. If I conſult my health,” ſaid 
ſhe, I cannot ſet out too ſoon; for be aſſured 
it will not mend while I remain in this hated 
country,** I have ſeen enough of Italy,“ I re- 
plied; “ and ſhall be ready to ſet out whenever 
you are competent to undertake the journey.” — 
«© One more petition,” ſhe rejoined. ** I have to 
urge: do not think I impoſe on your goodneſs ; 
indeed I do not: if you knew my unhappy ſituati- 
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lence, that I fear what I ſhall now advance will ap- 


on, you would be convinced that I do not.” She 
pauſed, and I requeſted her to ſpeak without re- 
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ſerve : ſhe then ſaid, We muſt not journey 


through Italy; if we travel through this country, it 


45 more than poſſible that all your ki 
for my future peace may be 9 in — do * 
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nion of my conduct; whether or not you cenſure 
me for this philanthropic action. Perhaps before 
you determine upon the propriety of what I have 


done, you want to know how I intend to diſpoſe 


of the Marcheſe when I get to England: not to 
ſet her toil for a ſubſiſtence, as ſhe has herſelf aſ- 
ſerted that ſhe will, while I have ſuperfluity, 
depend upon it, George. I have not yet told her 
my intention, but I ſhall make her the tenant of 
a neat cottage which I have lately built at the ex- 
tremity of my park; here ſhe ſhall enjoy the 
comforts and conveniences of life, which, with 
my ſlender knowledge of human nature, I am 
convinced, mult be the happpieit ſtate that can 
be taſted by one who has experienced only mis- 
fortune in a higher ſphere of life. 

Do not write to me any more till I arrive in 
England, as I cannot name any place where I 
could be certain of receiving your letters. I ſhall 
now ſoon ſee Margaretta ; with what exſlacy I 
anticipate our meeting | Yes, George, I ſpeak 
from my heart ; for be aſſured, that however 
you may judge of me, the intereſt which T now 
feel in the fate of the unhappy Marcheſa is of a 
nature very different to love. Farewel; as ſoon 
as J land in England I will write to you; till when 
and ever, believe me, with unfeigned regard, 
your true friend, CHARLES MELT ORD. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


Sir Charles Melford, to Major S:ymaur, 
DE AR GEORGE, 
0 | | Dover, 
Once more arrived in England, I immediate- 
ly fulfil my promiſe of announcing to you my re- 
Ts 2 turn 
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turn to the land which gave me birth; and, be. 
lieve me, I return to prefer Britain to any ſoil on 
which J have yet trodden; but, in truth, my 
friend, mine is only the preference of renewed 
habit; for I am not one of thoſe ſelfiſh or unen- 
lightened patriots, call them which you pleaſe, 
who ſuppoſe that God has been ſo unjuſt, as to 
place benefits in any one country, which he has 
Not balanced by Tome equal good in every other, 
Our journey has throughout been proſperous, 
und the Marcheſa has difplayed a cultivation of 
mind which has rendered her a moſt pleaſant 
companion, in addition to this, her attentions to 
me, and her endeavours to promote whatever ſhe 
believed to be my wiſh, have been ſo flattering, 
yet regulated by that extreme modeſty which ſhe 
always outwardly wore while J knew her in Ve. 
nice, that I have accepted with pleaſure her deli- 
cate offerings of gratitude, -convinced that to be 
paid ſo unremittingly as the beſtows them, they 
muſt proceed from a heart whoſe increaſing hap- 
pineſs will not ſuffer it for a moment to forget its 

hene factor. 
J have learned ncthing more of the ſtrange fate 
in which the is involved, nor indeed have I often 
touched upon the ſubjeA, as I perceive it gives her 
much pain to dwell upon it. The longeſt diſ- 
courſe which 1 have had with her upon this topic 
was about a fortnight ago; ſhe then began it her- 
ſelf by ſaying, Did I not once tell you that I had 
one friend in the pallazzo di Marvaldi ? You 
did, 1 replied. I will inform you who that 
friend is,” ſhe returned; it is the worthy old 
Bernardo, the major domo of the Marcheſe ; he 
lived with my father, and ſtill knows how to va- 
lue the child of his Joſt maſter.” —+* Does he 
know where you are now ?” IT aſked. This 
was what I was going to tell you,” ſhe replied ; 
«I have 
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te] have informed him that I am on my journey 
to England, and have promiſed, as ſoon as I ar- 
rive there, to inſtruct him where to addreſs me; 
thus if any event which She pauſed a moment; 
then continued, ** I only wiſhed to account to you 
for my receiying and anſwering letters: are you 
ſatisfied with this explanation?“ -“ can have 
no right,” I returned, to be diſſatisfied with 
any part of your conduct; J am not your gover- 
nor, though I am your protector.“ —“ Pardon 
me,” ſaid ſhe, I think you wrong; it ſtrikes 
me to be of the more conſequence than you ſeem 
to imagine, that a man, of your worth ſhould be 
convinced that the woman he proteQs is free from 
diſſolute principles.“ “ You addreffed me, I 
returned, „ as if you feared that I ſuſpected the 
integrity of your heart.“ No,” anſwered the; 
« [ only ſpeak from the determination I feel that 
you never ſhall have caaſe to doubt it.” She im- 
mediately, on having ſaid this, changed the ſub- 
jea, and we have not ſince converſed upon it.— 
Every word ſhe utters, every action of her 
life, convinces me more ſtrongly that ſhe has 
been greatly unioi tunate, but never unprinctpled, 

T have informed the Marcheſa of the fituation 
in which I intend to place her: ſhe tells me, that 
ſhe reccives my offer of the plan I have formed 
for her future life as an additional weight upon 
the debt of gratitude which ſhe already owes me, 
and ſhall never be able to diſcharge; but entreats 
that I would rather put her into ſome method of 
exerciſing her talents for muſic, embroidery,. and 
painting, which ſhall make her dependence reſt 
on her own endeavours... Jo ſilence her ſcruples 
for the preſent, I have told her, that ſhe muſt, 
at leaſt, inhabit my cottage, till ſome other plan 


of life for her can be properly digetted. 
a When 
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When 1 firſt knew her, ſhe was ſuperficially 
acquainted with the Engliſh language, and much 
of my time during our journey has been paſſed in 
giving her a be:ier knowledge of it. 

I think there can be no impropriety in my intro« 
ducing her to Margaretta ; however this is a point 
on which I may not be fo competent to decide ay 
an indifferent perſon ; I ſhall, therefore, come 
to no determination upon this ſubjeQ till I have 
your advice. a 

Adieu: formal congratulations upon your mar. 
riage would not appear like the wiſhes of a friend; 
that you may enjoy all the happineſs you can de- 
fire, will give true pleaſure to, yours ſincerely, 

| CHARLES MELT ORD, 
You may now dircQ for me at Melford-houſe. 


—_ | 
LETTER XXXIV. 
George Seymour, Eſq. to Sir Charles Melſord. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
„ Kirton, 


Tas moment I know where to addreſs you | 
take up my pen, but now I have dipped it into 
ink, I can hardly determine what more to ſay to 
you, than to congratulate you upon your return 
to your native country. You wiſh me, I dare ſay 
to comment upon your conduCt with regard to the 
Marcheſa, and to offer you all the conjeQuures 
which may have occured to me relative to the my- 
ſtery in which ſhe is wrapt. When an event has 
once taken place, it is folly to bring arguments to 
prove that it had better have been left undone ; 
I ſhall, therefore, confine myſelf to obſervations 

upon 
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upon the fact as it now ſtands. Vour humanity, 


& you ſay, has induced you to take upon you the 
protection of an unfortunate woman, and to bring 
= her with you to England; beware that paſſion is 
„ vot cheating you under the garb of humanity. — 
t Lou have placed her ina ſituation of independence 
% © contrary to her wiſhes of reſting for her ſupport 
ne upon her own endeavours z. be careful, whatever 
va pou may of your own accord choole to beſtow on 
ber, that you are not too ready in granting re- 
. dueſts urged by her; for women poſſeſſed of art, 
Ty and placed in the ſituation in which you have fix- 
-. ed the Marcheſa, have been known to transfer 
the dependence from themſelves to thoſe who 
d. were once their benefattors. 1 do not ſay that 


„the Marcheſa is one of thoſe ;. but remember that 
you are not convinced any more than myſelf that 
ſhe is not. You have ſeen that ſhe is capable of 
aſſuming two different conducts; and however 
well diſpoſed her own heart might at that time 
be, and however ſhe might be conſtrained to a& 
as ſhe then did, deceit is a very unſafe leſſon for '- 
the female mind to be practiſed in, upon whatever 
terms it may have been learnt and exerciſed. No 
woman but a wife ſhould know the extent of her 
power over any individual man. It is allowable 
for every woman to have ſome little harmleſs 
vanity, and I know no means ſo likely to convert 
that vanity into a crime, as her having once learnt 
that ſhe poſſeſſes dominion over one of the lords 
of the creation. The vanity of woman is fed by _ 
the weakneſs of man; it is in his ability to reſtrain 
her vanity within the bounds of good humour to 
others,. and harmleſs approbation of herſelf, or to 
ſuffer it to extend into criminality. 
You aſk me whether you ſhall introduce Mar- 
garetta to the acquaintance of the. Marcheſa ?— 
I have heard it as the opinion of a man to whoſe 
ſentiments 
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ſentiments I pay much deference, that the mind 

is improved by holding converſation with a re. 
pentant ſinner; Iallow this to be a truth; but] 
feel it to be a much ſtronger truth, that the mind 
of innocence is moſt ſafe in the converſation of a 
heart which has never needed repentance ; I, 
therefore, adviſe you not to let Margaretta 
know the Marcheſa, at leaſt for ſome months 
to come, till you have aſcertained how ſhe 
will regulate her conduct in her new abode, 
Her new abode muſt be that of ſecluſion ; ſolitude 
is the touchſtone of moſt hearts; where there is 
leaſt to divert the thoughts, the paſſions are often 
moit truant; make the experiment; do not 
put it into the power of accident to acquaint the 
pureneſs of Margaretta's heart that criminality 
exiſts. I have written all I have to ſay upon this 
ſubject, and if ever you valued my advice, let me 
entreat you to attend to my preſent admonitions. 


I intended to have vifited you immediately on 
your return to England, but the ill health of Mrs. 


Hughford makes me unwilling to leave Emma 
alone with her, leſt any thing fatal ſhould occur 
in my abſence ; I have, therefore, a requeſt to 
make to you in the names of Emma and myſelf; 
it is, that as ſoon as your inclination and leiſure will 
permit you, you will come and paſs ſome time 
with us at Kirton. 


I have ſold my majority, and am now, accord- 


ing to the appellation by which I am known in the 


village, no longer Major, but *Squire Seymour. 
Inſtead of a letter let the next intelligence I re- 


ceive from you be from your own lips. Farewel: 


and believe me truly yours, 
GEORGE SEYMOUR, 


LETTER 


LETTER XXXV. 


Sir Charles Melford to George Seymour, Ejq. 
Melfore-houſe 


On, George, how exquiſitely has Margaretta 
ripened into the perfeQtions of perſon and mind 
ſince I laſt ſaw her! Let it not be ſaid that the 
human mind, with the materials for inſtrucion 
put into its own hands, is capable of expanding its 
faculties, or that the perſon may not in an obſcure 
hamlet acquire graces ſuperior to thoſe of ſtudied 
art. Could you ſee the eaſy unaffected elegance 
with which Margaretta moves, feel the force of 
her eyes and ſmiles untutored in the fictitious 
modes of gaining approbation, you would then be 
convinced how much more attractive are the 
graces of innocence than thoſe of anv ſtudied ſyſ- 


tem. Till you ſee her, this is all you can know 


of her perſon, and you may conceive the defcrip- 
tion of it flattered by one feeling ſo- warmly in her 
cauſe as myfelf ; but of the accompl:ſhments of 
he: mind I can give you evidence on paper. On 
my firſt viſit to her at Edward Wallace's farm, 
after the uſual ſentences of ſatisfaQtion at again 
meeting had paſſed between us, 1 began to queſtion 
her about her improvemgnts, in my abſence, with 
all the warmth that a maſter in love uſually 
catechiſes his pupil . her anſwers to mv enquirics 
Evinced that ſhe had not only been attentive to the 
courſe of reading | had adviſed, but had drawn 


comments from it to the ben fi of her underſtand- 


ing. U-unſt: uted but by na ural genius, ſhe in- 
formea me that ſhe had uſed the pencil, and 
begged me to view with an eve of candour 
ſxetchcs from nature which criticiſm muſt have 
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approved. I aſked her whether the ſiſter art of 
the pencil had never been courted by her ?— 
faint bluſh ſuffuſed her cheek, and ſhe replied, 
<< that ſhe had ſometimes attempted to write ſome 
little pieces of poetry.“ I requeſted to ſee them: 
and with a modeſty far more intereſting than the 
affected timidity of thoſe who take much entreaty 
to ſhow their performances to the eye of a friend, 
and vainly believe that they are enhancing the 
merit of their works by being backward in ſhow- 
ing them, ſhe immediately produced to me ſome 
ſheets of paper on which ſhe had tranſcribed the 
effuſions of her uncultivated genius : from among 
them I have ſelected the following to ſend to you, 


SONNET.—To a SnowpRoy. 
Hail, thou chaſte ſnowdrop ! firſt of ſimple flow're 
That Nature ſends to deck her vernal bow'rs ; 
Mey by thy fide no ſpiteful weed o'er-grow 
That modeſt beauty thy full growth will ſhow 1 
For thy fair emblem in the human heart, 
Mild innocence, too often feels a dart 
Shot from a boſom envious of its worth, 
That ſours its ſweets and ſtabs it in its birth: 
Too often thus is Virtue cruſh'd by man, 
- Heedleſs the bliſs which Virtue gives, to ſcan. 
Oh, mey'it thou flouriſh in thine humbler ſphere, 
Not knowing cauſe thy ncigbour's hate to fear! 
Thus ſhall I wiſh thy paſhve life my own, 
To bud unenenvy'd, though I flow'r unknown. 


The following lines were ſuggeſted to Marga- 
retta by the recollection of what ſhe ſuffered on 
hearing the paſling bell toll for her father's death. 


SONNET.—To Dran. 


Oh, the ſad ſound of yonder paſſing bell ! 

How woe-clogg'd through the air its knock reſound ! 
Why, thou grim tyrant of our earthly fate, 

Why haſt thou thought that iron maſs to wound— 
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requires that I ſhould now be active in many con- 


cerns where the obſervation of a principal is re- 
gquired. My ſteward is a very worthy man; but 


the moſt honeſt ſhould not have too much latitude 


of power given to them; by allowing it to them, 


we are not only hazarding the injury of our own 


property, but alſo of their integrity; for we are, 


perhaps, inducing them into evil which they never 
would have imagined if we had not left temptation 
to it in their way. 
Remember me reſpeAfully to your wife, and 
believe me your ſincere friend, | 
© CHARLES MELFORD. 


LETTER XXXVI. 
George Seymour, Eſq. to Sir Charles Melſord. 


Kirton. 


MANY thanks, my dear Charles, for the ſpe- 
cimens which you ſent to us of vour Margaretta's 
natural powers; I ſay to ws, for I am a ſuffi- 
ciently unfaſhionable huſband to divide all my 
pleaſures with my wife, and Emma follows my 
example, by taking an intereſt in all mine, and ad- 
mitting me to a ſhare in all hers. The verſes to 
which I allude proved a moſt acceptable preſent to 
my Emma; for ſhe has herſelf a taſte for ſerib- 
bling, though an unculiivated one, and has ex- 


pre ſſed much ſatisfaction that one whom ſhechopes_ 


in a ſhort time to call her friend has a ſimilar in- 
clination to herſelf. As a proof that ſhe wiſhes to 
court the friendſhip of Margaretta, ſhe deſires her 
to accept, in return for her compoſitions, a cou- 


ple of little pieces which ſhe has juſt written. She 


does not ſend them becauſe ſhe has the vanity to 
| imagine 
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imagine them to be perfect; ſhe knows them to 


be far otherwiſe 3 but ſends them to convince. 


the future wife of my friend, that ſhe wiſhes to 
meet her upon thoſe terms of amicable inter- 
courſe which do not admit the concealing from one 
friend whatever in its performance has given plea- 
ſure to the other. Emma's acquaintance here. 
abouts knows her to be what the world chooſes to 
call a poeteſs ; that is, a woman who ſometimes 
writes her thoughts in verſe. Some are candid 
enough to allow that ſhe has a little merit; others 
laugh ather, becauſe ſhe cultivates a talent which 
they have not. Some again, the ſlaves of envy, 
vouchſafe only a ſneer when her little works are 
mentioned ; and others moſt richly diſplay their 
own ignorance in attempting to criticiſe her writ- 
ings. Emma herſelf, with too much good ſenſe 
to refrain from an amuſement that gives no one in- 
dividual but the envious pain, is ſtill too diffident 
not to believe that her writings are of the loweſt 
rank, and ſo good-natured as to be unoffend- 
ed with ſlander, and even think her a true 
ſpeaker. Her huſband were he to give his opi- 
nion of the thoughts which iſſue from a heart uni- 
ted by the moſt tender ties to his own, would per- 
haps give it too partially: this is all he ever ven- 
tures to ſay upon the ſubject, If my Emma fails 
in her innocent attempts, ſhe ſtil] does more to 
merit praiſe than thoſe who attempt nothing ;” 


and he adds, „ that he thinks thoſe who have, 


never made the attempt, would do wiſely for the: 
ſelves to refrain from cenſuring a taſk of wiſe 
difficulty they cannot have the ability of judging ; 
and that theſe who have performed the like taſk 
with ſucceſs, would do equally right to encourage 
others who are mounting the hill of difficulty, 
which they have already climed, leſt, while they 
pretend to deſpiſe, they prove themſelves in oe 
ality 
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ality apprehenſive of a growing rival.” Theſe 
remarks, which, though true, I can only venture 
to make to the ear of a proved friend, as their 


general circulation would at leaſt beget me a cool- 


neſs, if not a quarrel, with moſt ofthoſe who call 
themſelves both mine and my wife's very good 
riends. | 
have given you a long preface, the ſubjeCQ it- 
ſelf ſhall now immediately foliow. 


ART'S PETITION TO NATURE. 


Art having once a gift to make, 
Submiſſive bow'd at Nature's ſhrine ; 
& Let envy now cach breaſt forſake, 
«© Thy pow'r,” ſhe ſaid, © I own divine. 


© Then hear my pray'r, and grant thy aid, 

„ Bleſs with thy ſmile my arduons taſk ; 

« Touch with thy wand the gift I've made, 
&« This fairy boon is all I aſk, 


6 Of roſes, jes mines, lillies meek, 
« Of ev'ry ſweet thy bow'rs can boaſt 
„ (Dcfign'd to raiſe on Friendſhip's cheek, 
„The bluſh whoſe filence pleaſes moſt). 


« A gift I've made; thy ſtores uncloſe, 
«© Shed fragrance o'er the myrtle green, 

« Spangle with dew the bluſhing roſe, 
„Breathe beauty on the pink ſcrene ; 


« The tint of early morn beſtow 
On the carnation's glowing face, 

« The humble cornflow'rs claim is, too, 
That hues celeftial ſheuld it grace. 


« My pray'r is made; ſmile from thy thraneg 
| «© And drive me not to ſad deipair 
. « Force not my heaving brealt to own 
4 That ſorrow fits triumphant there.“ 


Benignant Nature ſmil'd ſerene, 
Complaiſant ſmil'd at Art's bcbeſt, 
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And gave her fiſter's flow'rs a mien 
That more than anſwer'd her requeſt. 


* 


Delighted Art with rapturk flew, - 
And plac'd them ſafe on Friendſhip's ſhrine ; 

Friendſhip entranc'd can only view, 
And hug the gift ſo all divine: 


Loſt are her words, in pleaſure loſt, 


Her thoughts too quick to give them breath q 
She looks her thanks for kindnefs paſt, 


To be forgotten but in death ! | ; 1 
| DO ha 
The following lines were written one ſtormy pre 
evening, when the loud whiſtling of the wind Fri. 
round the antique manſion of Mrs. Hughford has ha 
led Emma to reflect upon the dreadful and pre- th 
carious fate of thoſe at ſea. 5 
THE SAILOR. 2 
Sunk beneath the foaming ſurge v 
Lies poor Edwin's ſenſcleſs corſe; 0¹ 
Sea-gulls ſkimming ſing his dirge, fe 
| Friends on ſhore lament his loſs! Wy 
Hurl'd from off the ſhip's high ſide ti 
By the ſcourging tempeſꝰs rod, 15 
Doom'd on angry waves to ride, f 


Caſt on the mercy of his God : 


Behold his form ! his flowing hair 
Is dripping with a briny flood; 

His eyes are fix'd in wan deſpair, 
Death does his aching heart forbode : 


Deny'd his wife's laſt kiſs to feel, 
Refus'd his liſping bleſs ; 
No death-bel! his ſad fate will tell, 
No ſhroud his ſea-bcat corpſe will dreſs! 


He ſinks ! he dies! the laſt hard pang, 
hat link'd his ſoul ſo long to earth, 
Is paſt ! his flitting ghott has ſung, 
The boon of virtue now has birth, 
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N oO, heave a ſigh to Edwin's name! 
| Oh, give a tear to errors paſt ! 
Merit mu/t own the firſt, and Fame 
And Pity all. blot out the laſt, 


Then fleep in peace; thy children'sfate 
Reſts in the hands ef him whoſe love 

Feels for the orphan's helpleſs ſtate— 
Feels, and protect. them from above.“ 


I expe that the ſame letter which tells me you 
have ſhewed theſe lines to Margaretta, as the 
roductions of one who hopes ſoon to call her 
friend, will alſo bring me informaticn that you 
have diſcloſed your heart to her, and let her into 
the ſecret of what the happy character is in which 
Mrs. Seymour and myſelf are to be introduced to 
her. Truly, Charles, I think you have been 
very dilatory in bringing to a concluſion this affair 
which you profeſs ſo ſtrongly to intereſt your heart: 
once more, I ſay, do not trifle with ſuch perfect 
felicity as awaits you; when any paint is once de- 


termined to be dcfirable, all delays in its comple-— 


tion are dangerous, eſpecially one where the heart 
is concerned ; rfl.Q and be wiſe and happy, 
Adicu | Yours truly, 

| GEORGE SEYMOUR. 


LETTER XXXVII. 
Sir Charles Melford to George Seymour, Eſq. 


Melford-houſe. : 


On. George, I am thrown into a dilemma in 
which I know not how to ad, or on what to de- 
cide 


For, Art's Petition to Nature,” and The Sailer, the author 
1 indebted to the pen of a female friend. 
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cide II have loſt Margaretta.— Hear me with 
patience, feel for me, pity me, although you ex- 
claim, „The blame lies with himſelf!“ 

It is now ſix weeks ſince I have written to you; 
two months have I been returned to England, and 
ever ſince the receipt of your laſt letter I have let 
no opportunity flip of endeavouring to prepare 


Margaretta for the full confeſſion of my heart, 


I have watched her countenance when] have given 
the tinge of love to ſentences which were before 


confined to the warmth of friendſhip; my words 


have produced no emotions that betrayed ſhe un- 
derſtood their concealed meaning; ſhe received 


them only as expreſſions of benevolence delivered 


in few terms. Her heart is totally unſuſpicious 


that it has touched mine with any paſſion but that 


of humanity, Oh, why did I not ſooner teach 
her that it vibrated on the chords of love !' I have 
made a diſcovery which—— but I will proceed re- 


gularly, 
Edward Wallace was the friend of my boyiſh 


days; he has now been the companion of my 
walks about my lands. My evenings I paſs ſome- 
times at Edward Wallace's farm, for the fake of 
enjoying the ſociety of Margaretta ; ſometimes 


in viſits of friendſhip to the Marcheſa, whoſe 
conduct ſtill continues to be highly exemplary ; 


aad accidentally, after a day of any country ſport, 
Edward ſpends the evening with me at Melford- 
houſe. This was yeſterday the caſe ; I returned 


to a late dinner, of which I irvited Edward to 


partake. When the: cloth was removed, the 
wine put on the table, and we were left to our- 
ſelves, I felt know not why, particularly then; 
Perhaps it was that I had been more than uſually 


fatigued by the exerciſe of the day : however, 


no matter why—but I felt inclined to drink a few 
bumpers very rapidly one after another. In almoſt 
| every 


th every one of them I toaſted Margaretta, and called 
upon the young farmer to join me; he drank a 
much leſs quantity than myſelf, but repeated my 


wt 4 toaſt every time I gave it with all the energy I pro- 
0 nounced it myſelf, I had long intended to take 
et ſome opportunity of giving Edward Wallace a bint 
79 of my intention with regard to Margaretta, and 
85 to aſk him whether he imagined that ſhe had ever 
8 ſuſpected that I entertained for her any warmer 
” paſſion than that of friendſhip. The wine quick- 
ls ened my feelings; my ſpirits reſted ſolely upon 
- my love for Marzaretta, and I determined to make 
d this the moment I had been ſome time looking for: 
d % Edward,” I ſaid, you live under the ſame roof 
uo with Margaretta; von have «n opportunity of ob— 
X ſerving her in every vQucn of her daily life; thoſe 
K are the mements that beſt be ſpeak the temper of 
4 the mind, and I truſt you ever find in her moſt - 
- trivial aQtion ſomeihing to praiſe.“ “ Do not,“ 
he anſwered, ** think me 10v partial or blincly 
4 prejudiced in her favour, if I declare that 1 ſee in 
E her all perfeQneſs.”—*+ I ſhall not think you im- 
f properly biaſſed,” replied I, ſmiling, “ for en- 
| tertaining an opinion which is my own.” - You 


do Margaretta great honour,” ſaid Edward. 
To confer juſlice,” I returned, is not to con- 
fer honour, though it is highly honourable to 
the individual on whom it is conferred to deſerve 
it: juſtice is the right of all. Unhappily ſuch is 
the envious temper of the world, that, as far as 
words can convey it, their duty is much oftener 
given to the undeſerving than the meritorious.” — 
« You, Sir Charles,” he replied, “ have be- 
ſtowed on Margaretta the juſtice of humanity ; 
you have performed towards her that great claim 
of benevolence which is exacted from man to his 
fellow. Margaretta is worthy the friendſhip you 
have ſhewn to her: ſhe feels with gratitude the 

debt 
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debt ſhe owes to you, and prays with fervour for 
the means of repaying it.” He ſpoke theſe words 
with an, emotion which I conceived to proceed 
only from that intereſt in her favour which, judg- 
ing by my own heart, I thought no one who knew 

argaretta could fail to feet for her, and I an- 
ſwered, «I am already repaid by ſeeing thoſe ex- 
quiſite talents which ſhe poſſeſſes cultivated by her 
into ornaments of ſociety, and which, if | had ne- 
glected to point out to her that ſhe did poſſeſs 
them, might have died away unknown. I. have, 
by one action, ſnatched an individual from miſery, 
perhaps from oblivion ; and conferred a portion 
of happineſs upon the world, even if it is felt by 
no one but my ſelf.“ “ Indeed,” he ſaid, it is 
not a partial happineſs ;. all who know the ſource 
from whence it ſprings, muſt feel its charming in- 
fluence.” . You ſpeak enthuſiaſtically of my 
protegee,” I cried. ** True, Sir Charles,” re- 
plied Wallace; “am an enthuſiaſt in the praiſe 
of Margaretta Hayton.“ “ You have not known 
her long,” 1 returned, * and yet, in the time you 
have been «acquainted with her, you find that ſhe 
has poſſe fled the ſecret of inſpiring you both with 
friencſhip and eſteem for her.“ Indeed ſhe 
has,” he anſwered with emphaſis. *%* How hea- 
venly a prize,” Erejoined, ** muſt be the love of 
a woman, whoſe friendſhip and eſteem carry with 
them ſuch influer. ce over the hearts of thoſe on 


whom they are beſtowed :?? Edward Wallace 


breathed a half-raiſcd ſigh. I emptied a glaſs, 
which I had been ſometimes holding to my lips, 
then ſaid, ** He muſt indeed, be the happieſt fel- 


low in exiſtence who calls Margaretta wife.“ As 


I ſpoke theſe words | fixed my eyes upon Edward 
his eyes for a moment met mine, and a crimſon 
bluſh ſtole over his face. He attempted to ſpeak, 


heſitated, then turned away his eyes, and the glow _ 


- : on 


* 
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on his cheeks became ſtill deeper. His confuſion 


raiſed within me an agony which made me trem- 


ble. I felt that I had ſomething to fear relative to 
Margaretta; I could not decide what, my ideas 
were perplexed, and my tongue was unable to 
move. In a few moments Edward Wallace again 
turned his eyes towards me, his confuſion was 
much abated, and there remained vnly ſufficient 
blood in his face to give an animation to his eye; 
« Sir Charles,” he ſaid, © I perceive that you 
are acquainted with the feelings of my heart ; it 
was not my intention to keep them a ſecret to you 
any longer than till an opportunity preſented itſelf 
to me of diſclofing them to you.” I did not yet 
entirely underſtand his meaning ; if I had, I could 
not have anſwered him. He continued: © It is 


the proudeſt wiſh of my heart to become that en- 


viable being who ſhall call Ifargaritta his own 
you . have been friend and father both to Marga- 
retta and to myſelf, we both owe you a debt of 
gratitude, which our hearts and affections alone 
can cancel, and yet we petition one more bleſſing 
from him who has——" Whilſt he was ſpeak- 
ing theſe words a feint ſickneſs ſeized my whole 
frame, and my head became dizzy and painful. 
] atterapted 'to reach the decanter, my ſtrength 
was inſufficient, my head fell upon a wine glaſs 
near the edge of the table, the glaſs broke under 
the blow it had received, and cut my temple ; the 
blood gufhed violently from the wound; Edward 
ſtarted from his chair, raiſed me from the table, 
and, while he ſupported me in his arms, called to 
the ſervants for aſſiſtance. T he blood trickled 
down my face, my ſenſation of. mental agony in- 
creaſed; a hot air ſeemed to be choking my 
throat, and a miſt obſcuring my eyes; an icy cold- 
neſs then came over my whole frame, and [ 


fainted, * . = * o ® * » * = [ = . . 
When 


When ſenſation returned I found myſelf upon the , 


outſide of my own bed, the village apothecary, une 
who had juſt dreſſed my wound, ſtanding on one | wa 
fide of the bed, and Edward Wallace leaning up- the 
on the other, and applying vinegar to my noſtrils. | 4 
RecolleQion did not immediately return with life; m 
I had no remembrance of the paſt till I ſaw Ed- 1 
ward; then the torments of memory burſt upon pe 


me; from a ſhivering coldneſs my blood became 

a raging fever, and the agonies of my heart diſ- 
tilled themſelves in large drops of perſpiration 

from every pore of my aching body. I raiſed my- 

ſelf upon the bed, and laid my hand upon my fore- 

head; when my eyes glanced towards Edward, he 

ſaid, I hope you are better.” I ſhook my head, 

but could not immediately ſpeak : a few moments 

after I anſwered, © Edward, you call yourſelf 

my friend; you are my friend; I acknowledge 

you my friend.” T extended my hand towards 

him; he took it in his; I preſſed his fingers in 

mine, then added, I] eonjure you by our friend- 

ſhip to leave me, 1 ſhall perhaps be better when 

you are gone.“ Having ſaid this, I withdrew my 

hand, and placed it before my eyes. Whether 

Edward thought my ſenſes affected by the blow 

F had received T know not; but when I again 

looked round 1 found that he was ſitting on a chair 

by the bed-ſide, where he was almoſt hid from 

my obſervation by the curtain. I could not look 

upon him with compoſure—l could not comm and 
my feelings. Pray, leave me, Edward,” I 
ſaid, “it is cruel of you not to go when I defire 

F you.” He roſe and left the room, ſaying, «I 

would do any thing to-oblige you.” All that I au- 
: 

} 


7 dibly anſwered to this declaration was a ſigh; men- 
tally-I exclaimed, ** How little do you know what 
I defice !“ I ſunk down upon the bed. 


The 
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he The apothecary recommended that I ſhould 
Ys undreſs myſelf and go into bed. My faintneſs 
1C | was by him, and by thoſe who had attended me, 
P- WF thought to be in conſequence of my loſs of blood, 
s, J did not contradi& their opinion, but ſuffered 
* | myſelf to be put to bed, and endeavoured to lie 
i as compoſed as my perturbed ſtate of mind would 
” rmit me. | 

* The apothecary adminiſtered a cordial ; it 
T warmed my heart and refreſhed me; my ſtrength 


began in ſome ſmall degree to return; but, 
alas! to what purpoſe did it return! to give 
a keener edge to the ſmart that rankled in my 
breaſt. „„ 
ln a ſhort time the apothecary left me: he told 
me, that as the wound had bled copiouſly, nothing 
was to be apprehended from it. He adviſed me, 
if poſſible, to ſleep: I felt myſelf that it was im- 
poſſible, and only anſwered by an inclination of my 
head. I endeavoured to compoſe my mind, I 
endeavoured to reaſon with myſelf, but in vain ; 
my mind was tortured, agomzed, and the more 
1 reflected the more miſerable appeared my ſitu- 
tion. | | 
Oh, good God, Seymour, conceive what 1 
muſt have felt at hearing another man declare 
that he had gained the heart of Margaretta !— 
won the affections of that Margaretta whom I had 
protected, whom 1 had cheriſhed, whom I had 
adopted, whom I had educated, and to whom I 
had looked forward as the ſmiling angel from whom 
all my earthly bliſs was henceforward to be de- 
Tived; and then—oh, maddening thought! 
to reflect that I had loſt her becauſe J had neglected 
to tell her how dear ſhe was to my heart, how 
deeply engraven on my ſoul ! 5 
Thus ran my thoughts—I know not how long 
till a gentle rap at my chamber door called my 
ſervant, 
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ſervant, who was fitting by my bedſide, to open 


it. I heard the voice of Mrs. Wallace enquiring 
« if I was aſleep?” on being told that I was not, 
ſhe requeſted permiſſion 'to ſee me; I motioned 


to John to admit her, and when ſhe was come in 


he left the chamber. 
Mrs. Wallace approached the bed; I pointed 
to a chair, and ſhe placed herſelf upon it. How 


do you do now, fir ?” ſhe ſaid ; her voice ſhowed 


me that ſhe had been alarmed. ** Not well,” I 


anſwered; © not well, indeed.“ —< Is your tem- 


ple very painful?“ ſhe next aſked, I had forgot 
the wounds in my head, and did not recolle& 
what ſhe meant till I put up my hand to my fore- 


head and felt the bandage that encircled it.“ Is 


it very painful ?” ſhe repeated; I am afraid it 


is.“ Not at all,” IT anſwered. She looked at 


me as if ſhe doubted the truth of what I had ſaid, 
or rather as if ſhe doubted the competency of my 
ability for informing her. A pauſe enſued. 
6 How were you taken, Sir Charles?“ ſhe broke 


ſilence by ſaying; “ did you turn faint, or were 


you doſing fff ——< Oh, no,” exclaimed I; 
„wide awake, I aſſure you.” ——* You were 
faint then; ſomething had diſagreed with you,” 
ſhe returned. You are right,” I replied, 


you are right.“ —< If you had been fick,” 


ſhe again began, it had been fortunate, it would 
have kept your head from turning dizzy.” —* I 
was ſick, ſick at heart,” I ciied with violence. 
& I did not underſtand ſo,” ſaid Mrs. Wallace. 
I turned my face towards the pillow, and again 
filence enſued. ** Have yon taken any thing ſince 
you were put to bed?” Mrs. Wallace preſently 
demanded. ** Yes, I have.” “ Do you wiſh 
for any thing now?“ - No.“ Tell me when 


you do,” ſhe anſwered; „I am come to watch 


by you to- night.“ You, Mrs. Wallace l“ 


Lou muſt allow me to be your nurſe ; I can- 


not 
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* 1 think of leaving you till I ſee you better.“ I 
began to remonſtrate upon an attendance which. I 
knew to be unneceſſary, and yet could not ſum- 


mon fortitude to explain why it was fo. In- 
deed, Sir Charles,” ſhe anſwered, „ I muſt 
force myſelf as a nurſe upon you ; I ſhall never 
be forgiven if I go home and leave you: if you 
will not accept of my ſervices for your own ſake, 


let me ſtay for the peace of Margaretta; ſhe will 


be more miſerable than I can deſcribe if I am 
not with you.“ Is Margaretta indeed miſerable 
on my account ? Does ſhe indeed feel thus ten- 
derly for me?“ I exclaimed. © Surely, Sir 


Charles,“ replied Mrs. Wallace, you cannot 


doubt it; have you not been every thing to her, 
while ſhe has only tne gratitude of her heart to 


return you?“ Margaretta is an angel,” I ſaid, 
in a voice ſcarcely audible. Mrs. Wallace, how- 


ever, heard what I did ſay; for ſhe anſwered, 
& ] hope her prayers will reſtore . for you 


have them ſincerely.” 


Oh, Seymour, what an agony was 1 undergo- 


ing to hear that Margaretta revered me, wept 
for me, prayed for me, and yet loved another! I 


was no longer maſter of my feelings, the quick- 
neſs of ſenſe out-ſtepped reaſon, and I cricd, 

« Can this be true, and can it alſo be true that 
ſhe does not now” ——* love me?” I would have 
added, but ſtill contending fenſations ſeemed to 
adviſe that I ſhould keep the ſecret locked in my 
own breaſt. Mrs. Wallace imagined that ſhe had 
underſtood how I intended to finiſh my ſentence ; 
tor ſhe ſaid, ** You mean, fir, that ſhe does not 
now come to viſit you; indeed ſhe was very ear- 
neſt in her entreaties to ſee you to-night ; but [ 
perſuaded her not to come till the morning.” — 
„% Dear, generous. girl!?“ J exclaimed; “ ſend 
one of my ſervants directly to let her know that 
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Tam much, much better.”—"* My ſon, fir,” the 


anſwered, '<* is waiting here to carry Margaretta 
tidings of your health.“ Oh, God'!” inad- 
vertently eſcaped my lips, and again my hand was 
placed on my aching head. Mrs. Wallace roſe 
and ſtood by the bedſide: * You are net better, 
Sire Charles,“ ſhe ſaid. I am ill at eaſe,” I 
replied. Pray, Sir Charles,” ſhe ſaid, in emo- 
tion, „“ has my ſon Edward. offended you?” I 


ſighed, but did not anſwer. ©* I entreat you, 


Sir Charles, to tell me if he has.“ Mrs. Wal- 
lace went on-: He told me that he feared, by 
your ' ſending him away from you, that he had 
unwillingly diſobliged you; if he has done ſo, 
pray admit him to your chamber, if it be but for 
a minute, that he may learn in what he has ated 


contrary to your -wiſh, and atone for his fault ; 


he is very unhappy at the idea of having offended 
you.” The tears were ſtarting into her eyes as 


ſhe ſpoke theſe words; they challenged mine; 1 
endeavoured to ſpeak, but my utterance was 
. choked. Mrs. Wallace continued, Edward 


would have died ſooner than have offended his 


bene factor!“ Her anxiety at the charge of ingra- 
titude, which, il believe, The feared J might be 


feeling againſt her ſon, could no longer be re- 


ſtrained, and ſhe burſt out into ſobs of grief. T 
could not. bear to:ſfee the effect of my own pain 
falling in torture -upon the heart of another. [ 


raiſed up myſelf haſtily in the bed, caught the 
hand of Mrs. Wallace, nipped it in mine, and 


faid, Mrs. Wallace, will you believe what 1 


ſhall ſay ?““ Certainly, certainly I ſhall,” ſhe 
anſwered through her tears. Upon my ho- 
nour, then,” J replied, '<* your ſon has not of- 
fended me in word or action; IJ ſpoke harſhly to 
him, I could not help it; but I was not angry 
with him, 1 was impaſſioned againſt my own feel- 
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ings - but I called him friend even in the fervour 


of my feelings; I conjured him by our friend- 


ſhip to leave my chamber. Pray, go to him now 
go immediately, good Mrs. Wallace, and tell 
him, that in the ſame name of friend I entreat 
him to pardon the ſeverity with which I ſpoke to 
him! Mrs. Wallace would not ſuffer me to pro- 
ceed: her tears now flowed faſter than they had 
done before, though from different ſenſations, 
and in indiſtin&t ſentences ſaid, © No, Sir 
Charles, no, no, this humiliation muſt not be; 
you- muſt not aſk the pardon of my poor boy ; he 
would be more hurt by your ſubmiſſion than when 
he thought you were diſpleaſed with him. No, 
no, I cannot, will not go to him, much asI know 
he defires to hear that he has not offended you.” 
* IT muſt ſend another meſſenger to him then,“ 
ſaid I, for I cannot live under the idea of having 
given pain to one whom I eſteem.” Mrs. Wal- 
lace wiped the tears from her eyes, then rejoined, 
« Might Edward—would you allow Edward the 
ſatisfaction of coming for a moment into your 
chamber, and juſt ſhaking you by the hand, in 
order io convince him that you are not diſ- 


' pleaſed with him ?? Again a ſigh, and only a 


deep ſigh, eſcaped me in anſwer to her requeſt. 
I did not know how to ſupport the preſence of the 
man who had won the love of Margaretia, and I 
felt as much hurt to refuſe ſeeing Edward, when 
it was the petition of his weeping mother that I 
ſhould ſee him. May I call hm in?” aſked 


Mrs. Wallace. I uttered a faint “ Yes.” She 


left the room. I again felt ſick and faint ; but I 
reſolved to muſter ſtrength to ſupport the ſhort 
interview. I put my hand on the outſide of the 
bed ; I was uncertain whether I could command 
ſufficient fortitude in order to draw it out in order 
to put it into the hand 


+ 


of the man who had won 
K 2 the - 
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the heart of Margaretta, when he ſtood before 
me. Edward entered, took the hand 1 had pre- 
pared for him, preſſed it in his, and ſaid. Am 
\ forgiven, Sir Charles?“ “ Indeed,“ I an- 
ſwered, you have never offended me, you were 
miſtaken: I beg your pardon for having given 
you a momentary feeling the reverſe of happi- 
neſs ; but I cannot talk now, you mult leave me.” 
— Let me fit by your bedſide to-night,” he re- 
plied. “ On no account.” I returned. Are 


i 


- _ my head is much better,” I anſwered, I am 
ſincerely glad of it,“ he cried ;, and ſince you will 
not permit me to be your companion, 1 will go 
home with the happy tidings of your amendment 
to Margaretta: good night, and may you be til] 
better in the morning.” He left the room, 1 

thought Mrs. Wallace had gone out with him, 
and, imagining myſelf alone, 1 gave vent to my 
feelings, and exclatmed, * My heart will break 
before that period arrives!“ As I concluded theſe 
words 1 raiſed my eyes towards the foot of the 
bed, and ſaw Mrs. Wallace ſtanding before it, 
and liſtening in aſtoniſhment to what I had ſaid. 
She came round to the fide of the bed: * For 
Heaven's ſake, ſir, ſhe eried, “ what affficts 


heart. Excuſe my being ſo free as to tell you ſo; 
but from the firſt moment of my ſeeing you, I 
thought your eyes looked more hike thoſe of a 
rſon whoſe peace was diſturbed than his health.” 
ſuffered a few moments to paſs in ſilence, then 
ſaid, ** Mrs. Wallace, if I confide to you that 
my caſe is ſuch as you imagine it to be, have you 
ſufficient diſcretion to bind it down a ſecret to your 
own breaſt ? ! Certainly, fir, if vou command 
me,” fhe anſwered. *© Enqugh,” I replied, 
your word is pledged to me: what the anxiety 
15 


— 


* 


you better ?“ he next aſced. The wound in 


you ? ſome heavy forrow is labouring in your 
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is that is preying upon my mind I am not now go- 
ing to impart to you; in time you will know it. 
Be aſſured that it is hothing which interferes with 
your own happineſs. You now perecive that I 
want no nurſe during the night; leave me, there- 
fore, but do not leave the houſe to-night, as your 
return now might ſurpriſe your ſon and Marga- 
retta. I dare ſay my mind will be eaſier by the 
morning; for then ſhall have determined upon 
ſome points on which lam now undecided. Good- 
night, good Mrs. Wallace; order a bed to bs 
provided for yeurfelf, and fend my ſervant to 
me.” Having ſaid this, I endeavoured to lay my- 
ſelf down with compofure in my bed. If you 
chooſe I ſhould I-ave you—” returned Mrs. 
Wallace, and made a eonficlerable panſe after ſhe 
had ſpoken the words; which, as Þ did not inter- 
Tupt, ſhe added, «© Good-night, Sir Charles, 
and pray god make you better and happier.” 
She then went out of the chamber with. the ſlow 
) OOO OO? oo os 

When John came to my chamber, the apothe- 
cary came with him, and after my wound had' 


been drefled, I ſent my ſervant down to give or- 


ders that I ſhould not be interrupted any more 
that night. On his return P had my door locked, 
roſe and dreſſed myſelf: I felt faint, but more 
haraſſed in mind than in body. My writing-deſk 
was then placed before me, and Þ ordered John 
to go to bed in the cloſet. | 

have now been writing nearly four hours, 
and have, as far as the making our ſorrows known 
to a friend can relieve the heart, diſencumbered 
mine of ſome ſmall portion of the weight of grief 
with which it is loaded. I ſhall now return to bed, 
not to ſlee p, but to refle& upon a conduCt which 
I am half refolved, and yet more than half afraid 
to adopt. Oh, Seymour! pity me; Tam indeed 

” | „ - milerable, 


miſerable, although the fault lies with myſelf. 


Sweet are your ſlumbers; nothing interrupts your 
approaching ſleep, but the heavings of a heart 
that beats only for you, as yon recline your head 
on the boſom of an affeQtionate wife: my pillow 
is ſtuffed with thorns - Once more I entreat you 
to pity the unfortunate, 

CHARLES MELFoRD. 


— 
LETTER XXXVIII. 


Sir Charles Melford, in continuation. 


Ll 


SEYMOUR, 
Meliord-hovſe. 


Ie ever a wretch breathed upon this earth, it 
is myſelf. It is now eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and I have not yet come fo any reſolution ; 
J have a noble deſign in my head, but my heart 
ſtill clings cowardly to the intereſt of the 1 it 
inhabits, and forms delays to its execution. Oh, 
what a night have I paſſed ! how trivial are the 
ſufferings of bodily pain, when compared with 
the toitures of the mind. Methinks the very 
rendings of the rack might be tamely borne by one 
who had felt the conflit now raging in my heart 
and then, as if the cavſe itſelf of my ſufferings 
were not enough for one mortal to bear, I have 
the additional, the bitter ſting of ſelf-reproach, 
for not having ſo regulated my conduct as to have 
revented the miſery which has now befallen me. 
With what acuteneſs do the juſtice of your ad- 
monitions, the truth of your advice, the friend- 
ſhip of your counſels, now ſtrike upon my heart! 
Oh, Seymour! I cannot forbear aſking myſelf 
whether retrib utibution may not ſometimes over- 


take 
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take us on earth ? whether my preſent diſappoints — 


ment may not be my puniſhment for having wan- 
dered into the by- paths of pleaſure with the Mar- 
cheſa Laura, when the high-road to bliſs lay open 
to me, through the heart of Margaretta & the 
heart of Margaretta, which was then untouched 
by any paſſion but that of gratitude and friendſhip 


for me] Oh, how exquiſitely might thoſe paſſi- 


ons then have been converted into the tendereſt 
ſenſations, with which the human breaſt can 
glow |! Now-——Oh,. I cannot think—I can- 
ens » 5 +» »- © =»: 
Two more hours are paſſed, ſtill my reſoluſion 
faulters. I have veluntarily promiſed myſelf a 


father to Margaretta, a friend to Edward Wal- 


lace, Is it the part of a- father——is it the 


part of a friend, to difanite two worthy hearts 


joined by the ſweeteſt ties f even 
even though his own fflould break in making 
theirs inſeparable ?—This is a- ſelfiſh thought; 
but it is ſo keen a one, that it will not be paſſed 
over in ſilence. Tam. fated to be unhappy ; for 
even if I could now make Margaretra mine, 
where would be the bliſs that a-man could enjoy 
in cruſhing the firſt love of an amiable pair, to gra- 
tity his own ſelfiſh defires ? Oh, no, this I-can- 
never do; I can rather bear to be unhappy my- 


ſelf, than to make Margaretta ſo. Miſery is then 
my doom; but my obligation to confer juſtice is 


ſtill the ſame ; and I will not add a crime towards 
another to the fault I have already committed to- 
wards my own- heart :. my mind 1s alrcady too 
much burdened. 


I have defired Mrs. Wallace to wait for a note 


which I am going to write to Margaretta. I am 


faint, and ill. Great God! grant me ſtrength 
to execute my deſign, will not then quarrel with 
feebleneſs of intellect, or body; perhaps it may 
Prove a friend to waken the acuteneſs of thought. 


Nov 
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— Now is the time my hand trembles, my head 
aches, every thing ſwims before my eyes. Why 
did I not attend to your admonitions ? but it 1s 
paſt z and 1 will be jut! 
„„ den ee written 
to Margaretta; I could ſcarcely breathe before; 
I have wept ſince, and my mind is ſomewhat re- 
lieved by it. Mrs. Wallace has taken the letter; 


little does ſhe ſuſpe& what it contains. I wiſh 


Margaretta had received it. I ſhould be eaſier 
if I thought ſhe had read it. Thought is very 
painful; I will endeavour to divert it by tranſ- 
R you my letter to Margarctta; it ran 
thus: „ 


% Margaretta, the moſt arduous taſk of my liſe 


is that I this moment experience in writing to 
vou; and yet how ſhould I ere yeſterday have ri- 


diculed the idea of my feeling pain in addreſſing 
vou] You have hitherto called me bepefactor; 
you have poured forth from your generous boſom 
_ effuſions of gratitude, which have made every 


ſervice I could render you too little for the merits 
of your heart. You have called me alſo father; 
1 have had from you all the reverence, the duty 
of a daughter, and I have endeavoured to repay 
to you all the obligations depending from a father 
to a child; never, never 1 entrear you ceaſe to 
feel for me as for a father ; it is the moſt ſolemn 


petit ion I ſhall ever urge to you. I have always 


found you ſo tenderly obedient, even to the very 


anticipation of my wiſhes, that I do not heſitate 


to decide—that my preſent requeſt is already com- 
plied with by you; nay, I even believe J have 
done you injuſtice in the making of it, for I ought 
to have recollected that it was a law engraven on 
your excellent heart. Now let me explain why 


I made it, and how I defire you ſhould underſtand 


my petition. I wiſh you to feel for me only as 
| | 3 you 
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you would feel for a father; I wiſh you to forget 
that there is any preponderancy of obligation on 
your part to me; and from this moment I entreat 
you to conſider whatever ſervices may paſs be- 
tween us, as the mutual obligations between fa- 
ther and child. This is the prayer of him to 
whom Margaretta has ſo often ſaid, * Oh, that 
J could tell you all the gratitude my heart feels 
for you! oh, that I could repay vou, if but in 
part, the obligations I have received at your 
hands !' The moment is now cbme at which I 
accept a requital from you, what that requitalis, 
I have already pointed out to you; do not turn in- 


grate, and refuſe to make it to me.— 


& Margaretta has bound herſelf to the requeſt 
of Sir Charles Melford, ſhe is henceforward his 
daughter, and confiders herſelf entitled to receive 
from him the ſervices of a father — 

„This 1 venture to affirm to my own heart, 
confident of the deſire which your's poſſeſſes to 
acquieſce in any requeſt of mine, | 

«© Now hear me: you have promiſed to obey. 
me yz mark then what is the firſt command of vour 
father, and attend to my inſtructions faitbfully : 

o to Edward Wallace, tell him theſe words; 
© Edward, you have confided to mv father our 
mutual affeQion ; he thinks you worthy of my 


| hand and heart, and conſents to give his bleffing 


to our union.“ Then give him the notes which I 
have incloſed in this letter, their value is five thou- 
ſand pounds; tell him it is your dower ; requeſt 
him from me, that your marriage may take place 
to-morrow morning. Pardon me, mv dear daugh= 
ter, that I cannot witneſs the ſolemnity, nor can 
I ſee either of you till it is performed ; when the 
indiſſoluble knot is tied, then come to me, you 


ſhall have my bleſſing, and the beſt congratula- 


tions my health will permit me to beſtow. God 
hs 8 3 bleſs 
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tions, only come to me the moment you are the 
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bleſs vout! return me no anſwer, aſk me no queſ- 


wife of Edward Wallace; I cannot embrace you 
with the fervor of a father till you are his wife, 
Heaven bleſs you now, then, and ever |! ſuch is 
the prayer of your father, 
| CHARLES MELFORD. 
Have I done right? I feel tolerably ſatisfied 


with my own conduQt, and it has always been a 


rule with me, that a man's own conſcience ſhould 
be the touchſtone on which to try the nature of his 
actions. This haſty marriage will ſpare pain both 
to them and myſelf. Edward will not know he 
ever had a rival, till he is convinced that he has 
nothing to fear from him. A double inclination 
will impel Margaretta to obey my inſtruQions, 

nd when ſhe is once another's, perhaps the fever 


in my brain will cool. Margaretta another's | 
Oh, almighty powers, on how uncertain a wheel 


do all the accidents of this life revolve ] Eight-and- 


| forty hours ago I would have ſtaked my life 


againſt the ſhadow of a poſſibility that Margaretta 
would have become any man's wife but my,own, 


. . - y letter has been gone nearly four 
hours. I receive no anſwer. Margaretta obeys 
me. Good-night to happineſs, the duſky veil of 


— ſorrou is drawn over my future proſpeQs. Yet, 


I wonder they were not ſurpriſed at the haſtineſs 


with which 1 aſked their marriage to be ſolem- 


nized. I wonder alſo that they ſhould not think 


it ſtrange that I ſhould refuſe to ſee them till they 


were become inſeparable. Perhaps Margaretta 
ſees a myſtery in my letter, and is by that pre vent- 
ed, from returning me an anſwer. I expeQ at 
leaſt her thanks. I know I told her not to return 
me an anſwer, and therefore 1 ought not to expe& 
one; but my mind is in a ſtate not very conſiſtent. 

| cven 


„ Ou 0 an > oh 


ſhall admit her into my chamber. 


The die of my fate is decidedly caſt ; Margaretta — 


8 as compoſedly as Fam able. When Mrs. 


enough, for Heaven's ſake no more thanks.” At 
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even with itſelf.” A LI Web ey 0D Oy WP , bo 
PE Mrs. Wallace aſks to ſee me; 
I told my ſervant to tell her that I was fallenaſleep. 
6& She will wait then,” ſhe ſavs, „till 1 wake, for 
ſhe muff ſee me to- night.“ I cannot refuſe ſeeing 
her, as Iifind ſhe is alone. In a few minutes I. 


| Twelve o' clock at night.” 
IHAvzE not been able to write for ſome hours. 


becomes the wife of Edward Wallace: but J will 


allace came into my room, I. was lying upon a 
ſofa before the table at which I had been writing; 
ſhe approached me with her hands raiſed, and at- 
tempted to throw herſelf on her knees before me; 
I prevented her, and placed her on the ſofa by my 
ſide + it was a long time before ſhe could command 
her utterance, and when ſhe did ſpeak, her words 
were ſo confuſed as to be almoſt unintelligible; I. 
gathered from her, however, that ſhe was come 
commiſſioned to expreſs ro me the thanks of her 
ſon and Margaretta, I could not command my . 
feelings ſufficiently to keep upon my ſeat; I roſe. 
and walked up and down the room while the was 
ſpeaking, at intervals exclaiming, . * Enough, . 


length ſhe ceaſed her ſtrain of gratitude ; but I. 
ſill continued traverſing the room. She did not 
ſpeak again until I reſumed my ſeat ; ſhe then ſaid, . 
« Sir Charles, you laſt night confeſſed to me that 
you had ſome ſecret cauſe of miſery ; vou ſaid too, 
that in time l ſhould know what it was.“ TI did, 
but I now ſincerely hope that you never will,“ © 
exclaimed, interrupting her. She looked at me 
ſteadfaſtly ; but did not anſwer me. © Indeed,” 
I continued, * it is diſſipating faſt, and a whe 
oon 
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ſoon be quite worn away.“ “ Your looks and 
words diſagree,” ſaid Mrs. Wallace; „ your 
features are more care-worn to-day eventhan the 
were laſt night.“ ( Oh, no,” I anſwered.— 
Indeed they ge ſhe- returned; «and I think 
1 know the cauſe.” “ Surely you cannot,” [ 
cried, thrown a little off my guard by her declara- 
tion. „ Nay,” ſhe replied, © it was Margaret- 
ta's firſt ſuſpicion ; but I think her right in it, and 
ſo does Edward.” —«« What does Margaretta 
ſay?” aſked I, trembling. © She ſavs, Sir 
Charles,” — Mrs. Wallac*« went on, that ſhe 
fears you have been croſſed in love, and that on 


this account—” This was a happy miſtake, and I 


in a few days, and intended to have informed you 


immediately interrupted her by ſaving, “ Marga- 
retta is right, I have been croſſed in love ; and 
this is the reaſon why I could not bear your ee 8 
preſence, at the moment that he told me that he 
was a favoured lover; this is the reaſon that I 
cannot witneſs Edward's marriage with Margaret- 


ta; this is alſo the reaſon why | wiſh to be ſo haſty, 


becauſe l hope I ſhall feel nothing when they are 
once united. You are too good a man to have 
met with ſuch a diſappointment,” returned Mrs, 
Wallace; indeed it was the opinion of us all that 
this was the caſe; your letter to Margaretta, 
though filled with the kindne ſs of an angel, ſhows 


| Your mind to be ill at eaſe; and, morcover, ſhe 


thought there muſt be ſome very preſſing reaſon 
for your wiſhing Edward and ſhe to be married at fo 


ſhort a notice, as to-morrow morning; but ſhe bade 


me inform vou that all ſcruples vaniſh, where the 
peace of vour mind is concerned and ſhe alſo de- 
fired me to ſav, that ſhe hopes you have not felt 
yourſelfflighted by her, in her not having told you 


herſelf that Edward had gained her heart; but 


that ſhe had only given her conſent to be his 


of 
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of it the very firſt opportunity.“ Again J roſe 
and traverſed. the room. This is a ſubje@ up- 
on which we muſt talk no more; I hope after to- 
morrow you will be better, ſaid Mis. Wallace. 
« If my feelings undergo any change, it muſt be 
for the better,” I returned. Will you allow . 
me to keep you company, or do you wiſh to be 
alone?“ aſked Mrs. Wallace, I prefer being 
alone,“ was my anſwer. She roſe to depart ; and 
after a few more immaterial ſentences had paſſed 
between us, ſhe ſaid, ** I hope, Sir Charles, a 
good night's reſt will afford your aching heart re- 
lief; if not, it will be better I truſt to-morrow at 
this time, for every thing will be done in the 
morning according to your directions; haſty as 
the affair is, we muit loſe no time in giving eaſe to 
our mind.” I endeavoured to ſay ſomething 

which ſhould ſornd like gratitude for the intereſt 
they took in my feelings; and Mrs. Wallace left 
me. 

To-morrow my Margaretta becomes the wife 
of another, and by my own conſent ! Oh, how 
craftily do the accidents of life contrive to ſicken 
man of his mortal ſtate, and fill him with deſires 
for a future exiſtence l- Oh, Seymour, perhaps 
after death—but my brain will madden if I give a 
looſe to thought. — Oh, that I could ſleep till to- 
morrow noou were paſt! 5 

[ will fleep; I hear my apothecary upon the 
' ſtairs, and he ſhall give me a doſe to lull me for 
the night. | 

The apothecary is gone; he has counted out 
the drops of opium which I am to ſwallow ; I ſhall 
call in my ſervant, lock my door, drink mv cor- 
dial, and to bed. Farewell, dear happy friend, 
farewell—I almoſt wiſh to ſay for ever! 


CHARLES MELFORD. 


LETTER 


* 


LETTER XXXIX. 
Sir Charles Melford in continuation. 


DEAR SEYMOUR, 
Melford-houſe, nine o'clock in the morning. 
NorwirksTAN DING my draught I have 
been awake theſe two hours; another hour, and 


the ſeal of fate will be ſtamped upon my doom; 
another hour, and Margaretta will have pro- 


nounced vows of fidelity to Edward Wallace.— 


My whole frame is this morning languid almoſt to 
imbecility ; I have little pain either in my head or 
Heart. The Marcheſa ſends to enquire after my 
health, and whether ſhe may be allowed to ſee me 


. to-day; I return in anſwer, ** that I am not worſe, 


Adieu! yours truly, 


but beg not to receive a viſit from her at preſent,“ 
If 1 had never ſeen Marcheſa Laura, or rather, if 
J had confeſſed my heart to Margaretta before my 
departure from England—but man is the creature 
of his own abſurdity, and his fate is not in his 
hand. | 

I taſted ſcarely any nouriſhment the whole of 
yeſterdav ; my ſervant entreats me to take ſome 
breakfaſt ; nature requires that I ſhould make 
the attempt. | 

Ten o'clock. 

On, Seymour, I ſcarcely know how to hold my 
pon, or what I am writing now [ have taken it up. 
Margaretta has broken her arm! how ſad, yet 
how ſtrange an occurrence ! I ſhall inſtantly 
dreſs myſelf and go to her; I cannot keep mvſelf 
away from Margaretta when ſhe is in affiQtion. 


CHARLES MELFORD. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XL. 


Sir Charles Melford in continuation. 


Wauernt arrived at Briar-bank farm, the bone 
had already been ſet, and Margaretta put to bed; 
the fracture was a ſimple one in the left arm: ſhe 


fell from the top of a flight of ſtairs which ſhe was 


going to deſcend, at the bottom of which Edward 
was waiting to receive her, and conduct her to 
church. Strange, unaccountable accident! It had 
been the particular order of the ſurgeon that ſhe 
ſhould be kept quiet; accordingly, great as was 
my deſire once more to behold Margaretta not the 
wife of another man, I conſtrained myſelf to leave 
the houſe without ſeeing her. Edward Wallace 
did not offer to walk home with me, nor did he 
even glance at what was to have been the tranſac- 
tion of the day ; I ſuppoſe he omitted ſpeaking 
upon it from delicacy to my feelings. How will 


this accident lengthen out the pangs which it is my 


lot to endure ! I ſhall now be under the neceſſity 
of frequently ſeeing Margaretta before ſhe is the 
wife of Edward Wallace, or of acting by her, 
what muſt appear both an unkind and an affected 
part, that of not viſiting her at all: viſit her I 
muſt; pray Heaven my feelings may be ſubſer- 
vient to my reaſon when I do ſee her. £ 

In my way home, I met the Marcheſa Laura 
walking in the park which ſurrounds Melford- 


| houſe; ſhe expreſſed ſurpriſe at ſeeing me out, 


after the meſſage I had juſt ſent to her. I ex- 
plained the reaſon of my being abroad; and as 
the Marcheſa who had joined me in my walk, 
continued to lament the unfortunate accident 
which had called from home, I could not help 
ſaying at how peculiar a moment the unfortunate 

event 
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event had taken place. Was Margaretta,“ ſhe 
aſk-d, going to be married to Edward Wallace ?” 
«© Yes,” I replied, how does that ſurpriſe vou!“ 
—*< The ſame Margaretta,” ſhe next enquired, 
© whom I have ſo often heard you mention as 
your protege: ?“ . The ſame.” . Good Hea- 
vens,” ſhe cried, “ had always underſtood, that 
| When her education was completed, you intended 
to make her your own wife.” —* I never told you 
ſo, Marcheſa.“ “ No, Sir Charles, but I could 
not help fancving that you had often, in my pre- 
ſence, betrayed ſuch an intention to be in your 
heart“ TI endeavoured to ſmile away the opi- 
nion of the Marcheſa; ſhe ſmiled alſo, but did 
not ſeem convinced by the mode of contradicting 

her which I had taken. We walked forwards a 
few-moments in ſilence ; the Marcheſa then ſaid, 
» have often aſked you to bring me acquainted 
with your protegẽe, and have underſtood the rea- 
ſon why you did not acquieſce in my requeſt ; but 
I have now been two months in England confined 
to the ſolitude of a cottage, except when your 
viſits have broken it; is my petition for her ac- 
quaintance ſtill to be denied?“ I pauſed a few 
moments, then anſwered, ** When Margaretta 
is ſufficiently recovered to ſee a ſtranger, I will 
introduce you to her.” She received my pro- 
miſe with pleaſure. As we approached nearer to 
the houſe, ſhe ſaid, *©* I have a good mind to in- 
vite myſelf to paſs the day with you; your ſpirits 
ſeem to be low, and unfit for ſolitude.” I rea- 
dily accepted the offer of her ſociety ; two hours 
before I could not have borne the converſation of 
any one created being. I cannot explain the cauſe 
of my feelings; but notwithſlanding the anxiety 
| was experiencing on account of Margaretta's 
painful ſituation, I felt in better ſpirits, and more 

inclined to be amuſed than 1 did when ſhe wa 
„ well, 
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= well, and going to , hold, in that ſentence 
l fear the cauſe is explained. | 
| The Maurcheſa left me early in the evening. 


Our converſation during the day was upon indiffer- 


W cnt topics ; but (till ſhe found opportunities of ex- 
preſũng her ſurpriſe that Margaretta of whom I 
bad ſpoken to her in terms of high eneomium and 
rapture, would, but for the accident that had be- 
fallen her, have that day bechme the wife of Ed- 
ward Wallace. Whenever ſhe returned to the 
ſubjeQ, I endeavoured to drive it away by the 
immediate introduQion of ſome other topic ; but 
I fear I ſucceeded ill in diſguiſing my features to 
her diſcerning cyes. 

I ventured to-day to enquire of her, whether 
ſhe had yet received any letters from Iialy, and 
ſhe informed me that ſhe had not. 

Margaretta is well beyond the moſt flattering 


hopes of the ſurgeon who attends her; ſhe is ex- 


tremely compoſed, and has very little fever; ſhe 


is an angel of meekneſs, and her temper will be 


her beſt phyſician. Farewell; you ſhall hear from 
me again very ſoon; yours ſincerely, 
| CHARLES MELFORD. 


— — 


: LETTER XLI. 
Sir Charles Melford to George Seymour E.. 


DEAR GEORGE, 
Melford-houſe. 


It is now ten days ſince I wrote to you laſt, and 
1 have not once heard from you ſince I gave you 
an account of my firſt diſcovery of my ever-to-be- 
felt diſappointments what can be the reaſon of 
your ſilence ? Perhaps you do not know whether 


to 


to conſole, to blame, or to applaud me : our 
friendſhip admits of free ſpeaking, and you never 
heſitated to addreſs me openly before; why then 
are you now ſilent? Say ſomething to me, for to 
hear from you at all will be a relief to my ſpirits. 
Every- favourable ſymptom continues in the 
fracture of Margaretta's arm; I have feen her ſe- 
veral times. Oh, what painful, yet exquiſite 
moments are thoſe paſſed in her ſociety ! The 
firſt time of my ſecing her, the burſt into tears as 
I approached the bed, and extended her vight hand 
towards me; I put out mine to her, ſhe kiffed it, 
then ſaid. Forgive me, lam very weak, and 
could not forbear”—She ſaw my emotion, checked 
her words, then added, „but 1 will do ſo no 
more, I aſſure you.” 4 
She has faithſully kept her word; Edward 


Wallace too, when he is preſent at the times Iam 


ſieting with Margeretta, ſerupulouſly avoids ſhew- 
ing her any of the attentions of a lover; no doubt 
out of reſpect to my feelings. Could | interrupt 
the happineſs of ſuch a pair ? I could not be a man 
to do it! 

I told Margaretta to-day that I wiſh to introduce 
to her the Marcheſa Laura; * ſhe is another of 


my daughters,” ſaid I, “and you muſt become 


acquainted.” J have often wondered,” replied 
Margaretta, ** when I have conſidered the ſitua- 
tion in which, from your own words, we both 
ſtand to you, that you ſhould not before have 
made us known to each other.“ The Mar- 
cheſa,” I anſwered, almoſt uncertain what to ſay, 
has experienced much unhappineſs in life: both 
her health and ſpirits have been extremely tad; 
ſhe has not till very lately been at all calculated to 
mix in ſociety; but ſhe now wiſhes to become 
acquainted - with you.“ Pray bring her with 
you to-morrow morning,” returned 2 
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I have promiſed to comply with her requeſt, and 
till that time is paſt I ſhall lay down my pen. 


I have been with the Marcheſa to viſit Marga- 
retta; I felt it an awkward introduction for me to 
make; but I contrived to hide my feelings. How 
many ſituations in life are there, in which it 
would never be diſcovered that a man had any 
occaſion to feel embarraſſed, unleſs his own con- 
feſſion betrayed him! We muſt be friends,” 
ſaid the Marcheſa, after the common-place ſen- 
tences of ſuch an interview had paſſed between 
them; „Will you admit me to your friendſhip ??” 
— Whoever is the friend of Sir Charles Mel- 
ford, is my friend,” replied Margaretta. Their 
hands were then joined as pledges , of their pro- 
miſed intimacy, 

M.argaretta's viſitors are at preſent not allowed 

to remain long with her. thus our ſtay was ſcarcely 

half an hour; when we roſe to depart, Marga- 
retta ſaid, ** You ſee, Marcheſa, my inability to 
return your viſit, you mult therefore make your's 
CN to me. It is an invitation I accept 
with pleaſure,“ returned the Marcheſa. 

We had ſcarcely left the houſe before the 
Marcheſa ſaid, How exquiſite a girl is Marga- / 
retta; how intereſting does the languor of illneſs 
make her beautiful countenance ; how ſenfibly 
does every word ſhe utters touch the heart!“ I 

. ſighed, and the Marcheſa continued.“ How 
great, how noble a mind muſt you poſſeſs; with 
what abſolute ſway muſt you be able to regulate 
your paſſions, that you could ever perſuade your- 
felf to give up a prize like this, for the happineſs 
of another man!“ It is for her own happineſs 

hope and truſt,” I returned, that ſhe marries 
Edward Wallace.” “ And this,” replied the 
Marcheſa, is the ſtrongeſt proof of your affec- 
| | tion 
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tion for her; you give up your own happineſs to 
enſure her's; what love, what gratitude, muſt 


ſhe not feel for you !''— + She is not deficient,” I 
unſwered, „ in any one virtue of the human; 
heart; but I beg of you, Marcheſa, do not men- 
tion this ſubje& to me again, it is one I cannot 
bear to dwell upon.“ . Vou are a man,“ ſhe ex- 
claimed, without your equal; may Heaven 
find ſome other means to make you happy!“ 1 
did not reply,- and we reached her cottage in 
alence ; at the door we parted, and I immediately 


returned home to conclude my letter. 


If you are ſtill alive, and have a heart open to 
the entreaties of a friend, write to me as ſoon as 
you reccive this from him who is yours moſt ſin- 
ccrely and ever, | 


CHARLES MELFORD. 


— 


LETTER XXLII. 
Secorge Sexmouy Eſq. to Sir Charles Melford. 
5 | „ Kirton. 


P ARDON me, my dear Charles, that I have 
ſcemed to neglc& you at a time when I know my 
correſpondence would have given pleaſure; but [ 


have had concerns at home, which have till this 


moment demanded all my attention: Mrs. Hugh- 
ford is no more; I followed her yeſterday to the 
grave; and the affliction of my Emma, who has 
loſt in her the only parent whom ſhe ever knew, 
has required all my attendance, and all my care. 
Now the laſt ſad office which can be rendered her 
in this world has been performed for her much- 
beloved mother, the compoſure of my Emma be- 
Sins to return, at leaſt the violence of her grief is 

. " Mi 
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in a great meaſure abated,” and I am enabled to 
ſnatch a few minutes to explain to my friend the 
neceſſity of my having thus long neglected to write 
to him. / +5 882 p 

In how peculiar a ſituation have you been placed 
and with what nobleneſs of mind have you aQed! 
But, oh, Charles, this cruel accident which has 
befallen Margaretta! I ſcarcely lament her mis- 
fortune more than I do the effect which it has pro- 


duced ; I mean the neceſfary protraQion of her 


marriage with Edward Wallace. I know the 


\ - goodneſs of your heart, and I know how well it 


intends ; but I know alſo the mutability of your 
heart: I have ſeen that it can at times command 
its paſſion with the moſt praiſe- worthy firmnefs ; 
and I have alfo ſeen that the moſt{trifling titulation 
of its ſenſes can, at any unguarded moment, 
change the wholc courſe of its feelings. Now, 
therefore, that you have once determined not to 
interrupt the happineſs of Margaretta and Ed- 
ward Wallace carefully guard your heart and 
tongue, that no unexpected moment may warm the 
one, or give an unintended looſe to the other; I 
mean, watch carefully that Margaretta does not 
learn for whom that love was entertained, in 
which you were, according to the opinion of her 
and Mrs. Wallace, croſſed. Were ſhe once to 
gain this knowledge, mark what would be the 
event; Margaretta would refuſe to marry Ed- 
ward, from the idea of her being bound by grati- 
tude to make you happy, in preference to any other 
man; honour would forbid you to make her your 
wife, after you had once given her to Edward 
Wallace; and thus a diſcovery of your heart 
would only make wretches of two individuals ; and 
your feelings become ſtill more painful than they 
now are, from the knowledge of your having, in 
an unguarded moment, ſtabbed their MEN. 

ake 
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Take my advice, you acknowledge: that it has 
ſometimes been good, and come to Kirton till 


Margaretta is perfeQaly recovered, and united to 


Edward Wallace. You will find here a diverſity 
of ſcene to amuſe your eye, and it is not impoſſi- 
ble but that you might ſee ſome object capable of 
mtereſting your heart ;. but of that poſſibility, I 


ſuppoſe, I muſt not ſpeak at preſent, while ano- 


ther paſſion is yet glowing in your breaſt. And if 
you fear while you are with us to correſpond 
either with Edward Wallace, or Margaretta— 
which, indeed I think it would be more prudent 
for you not to do=requeſt the Marcheſa, ſince ſhe 


is now hecome acquainted with Margaretta, to 


give you intelligence of her health in your ab- 
. | 
Mrs. Seymour has long wiſhed to viſit Wales; 
come and ſtay with us till ſhe finds it convenient to 
undertake the journey, and I think when that is 
performed, you may return with ſafety into Rut- 
landſhire, and if you want an eſeort, we will pro- 
miſc to eonduQ you. | | 
Short as my letter is, I muſt bid you farewell, 
for I cannot leave Emma any longer. Keep a 
ſtrict guard on your conduct; remember that a 
diſcovery now, could but add to your miſery ; let 
this reflection be a tie upon your words and ac- 
tions. Adieu and believe me, with the ſincereſt 
regard, Tour friend, h 
GEORGE SRTMOUR. 
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LETTER XIIII. 


Sir Charles Melfard to George Seymour, Eſq. 
; Melford-houſe. 


No, Seymour ! I cannot leave Rutlandſhire at 
preſent ; I have loved, nay I do love too tenderly, 
to be happy at a diſtance from Margaretta in her 
preſent ſtate. The fracture in her arm improves 
daily; but yet, I cannot leave her; but do not 
fear me, 1 will not by look, word, or ſigh, give 
the ſlighteſt hint that may lead to a diſcovery of 
the real ſtate of my heart. I am melancholy it is 
true; but of this they all think they know the rea- 
ſon, and, it is paſſed over unnoticed. | 


The Marcheſa is as conſtant'as myſelf in her 


viſits to Margaretta; they both expreſs ſatisfac- 
tion in the ſociety of each other. It is now twenty 
days fince Margaretta's unfortunate accident; ſhe 
is entirely free from fever, and the ſtay of her 
viſitors 1s now at her own option. Sometimes 


the alks me to fit and read to her; her requeſts 


are commands. Thompſon is the author who 
beſt pleaſes her : I read to her this morning how 
Celadon loſt his Amelia; the picture touched my 
heart, I could read no more; I complained of a 
hoarſeneſs in my throat, and ſhut the book. 
Sometimes ſhe diQtates her thoughts, and I put 
them for her upon paper. The lines which were 
ſent to her by Mrs. Seymour {and for which I fear 
I have omitted to return her many, many thanks) 
are conſtantly on the table by her, ſhe takes plea- 
ſure in imitating them. | | 
Mrs. Seymour may yet know Margaretta, 
though not as my Margaretta ; but I will not again 


begin to indulge this very painful, ſtrain, for my 
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head and heart have been tolerably at reſt for the 


laſt few days. +» 


I hope this letter will fud your Emma more 
compoſed ; if I durſt, at ſuch a time, urge a pe- 
tition to her, I would ſay; that Margaretta told 
me this morning, that nothing could give her ſo 
much pleaſure as to be favoured with a copy of 


ſome more of Mrs. Seymour's elegant little pro- 
ductions. 5 


Adieu: pardon this hint in a father who ſpeaks 
on the part of his daughter, and believe me ſin- 
cerely yours, - 5 

| CHARLEs. MELFORD. 


— | 
WE gr Wn : 
George Seymour, Efe. to Sir Charles Melford. 


Kirton. 


CuaRLEs, Charles your reſolution is ſtill 


_unſteady,, or you would come to Kirton. Why 


remain in Rutlandſhire to feed a hopeleſs paſ- 


ſion by daily intercourſe with the object who 


provokes it? I have a good mind to come and 
take you away by force ; for you are only ling- 


ering where you are, io lay up a ſtore of mi- 


fery for your future life: Oh, that you could 
but at this moment meet ſome other woman 
who might engage your attention, or intereſt your 


friendſhip II will not ſay warm your heart, but 
that might be the conſequence, and the prefatory 


ſtep to touching your heart, from any obje& 
whom you could once perſuade vourſelf to think 
amiable : it is the only event which, in my opi- 
nion can give an effectual turn to your feelings — 


While you ſuffer yourſelf to be conſtantly the 


companion 
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companion of Margaretta, you are conſtantly 
ſceing her accompliſhments and her virtues in new 
examples; and, obſerving them through the eye 
of prejudice, you always conclude them increaſed, 
the object who poſſeſſes them ſtill more deſireable 
than ſhe was before, and your own misfortune 
magnifying with every hour. Believe me, this 
is not the method you muſt purſue to regain your 
happineſs : you have acted towards Margaretta 
and Edward Wallace with the nobleneſs of a 
man ; be equally firm in contributing towards your 
own peace. I ſhall ſay no more on this ſubjeQ ; 
I have given you hints for reflection, and I hope 
you will uſe and improve them to the promotion 
to your own future happineſs. | 

To ſhow you that I am willing to pay attention 
to all your requeſts, though you flight mine, I 
have ſent you another copy of verſes written by 
my wife; but I only let you have them on this 
condition, that you will go and bid farewell to 
Margaretta for the preſent, and make them your 
parting gift. | 

Adieu: Mrs. Seymour joins me in moſt ſincere 
wiſhes for the reſtoration of Margaretta's health, 
and your happineſs. Do not write, but come. 

| GEORGE SEYMOUR. 

Verſes by Mrs. Sy mou, incliſed in the above Letter, or: viſfti ng 

a Spot inthe Country ere the days of Chi ldliood were paſſed, 


OH, ſcenes, where once in youth's gay hour 
The days flew ſwiftly o'er my head; 

Where ſweets were cull'd from Naturc's bow'r; 
Where wiſhes were by virtue led! 


Oh, ſcenes beloy'd ! your ſight once more 
With magic rapture cherms my eyes; 

I feel the joys Ive felt before, 
Palt hours of bliſs like viſions riſe! 


L | I pace 


I pace the garden round and round, 

Reſt on the moſſy turf- built banks 
Search the arch'd grotto's depth profound, 
Obſerve the willow's foliage lank; 


The hermit's ſolitude I ſeek, 
Where Meditation loves to dwell, 


Where mild-ey'd Peace, with Influence meek, 


Her charm benign breathes o'er his cell. 


Ah, Mem'ry ! ve I own thy pow'r ; 


Till exo thy charms to me were loſt ; 
Never didſt thou until 4s hour 
Cauſe me to make thy name my boalt, 


All earthly joys—how few, how rare! 
Alas! when childhood's dream is paſt 
Our hours are deeply ting'd with care, 

Each day more bitter than the laſt ! 


Then are we forc'd by Cuſtom's ſway 
To bend at Faſhion's toilſome ſhrine 3 


To ſay the ball-room's glaring ray 


Beams nought but extacy divine 


Yet, ab! in this tumuituous ſcene, 
Where all ſeems happineſs and truth, 
Vice, rob'd in Virtue's garb ſerene, 


Smiles, treach'rous ſmiles, on.caſy youth? | 


The graceful veſt, the nodding plume, 
The head bedeck'd with ſtuds of pearl. 
The ſandal lac'd, the ſweet perfume, 
Each charm Love's ſtandard can unfurl, 


The half-hid grace, by Art contriv'd 

To make the charm of beauty more; 
Theſe lures are all of peace depriv'd; 

The name they have---'tis all their ſtore. 


For, ah! too frequent heaves that heart 
The world would judge the ſeat of bliſs, 


With ſighs from Love's unhallow'd dart, 


With woes from Falſchood's fatal kiſs ! 
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FPalſe, treach rom index of the mind _ 
Are ſmiles drawn forth by Faſhion's crowd; 
They wear the face of Peace refin'd, 
While their hearts burſt with Sorrow's load! 


How mildly ſoothes this calm ſerene, | 

That hangs on all the ſcene around! 2 

Sylphs flying o'er the enamel'd green 
Flap the mild air with ow'rets crown'd, 


Here could I range with rapture wild, 

Till night's dark ſhades were o'er me ſpread ; | a 
By Mem'ry's witchcraft quite beguil'd, | 
By Mem'ry's hand benignly led; 


Through all thoſe ſcenes where once in youth 
The joyful hours too ſwiftly flew, 

Where Life's ſWeet walk was bleſs'd with Truth 
The proſpe& ever bright and new. 


LETTER XLV. 


Sir Charles Melford to George Seymour, Eſq. 
| Melford-houſe. 


D O not, my dear George, pray, do not aſk 
me to leave this ſpot ; I feel it impoſſible. I be- 
lieve, that ſooner than tear myſelf from Marga- 
retta, at this moment, 1 could marry myſelf to 
the firſt woman who ſhould come in my way, in 
order to prevent the poſſibility of the ſtrange 
wheel of fortune taking ſuch a turn as ever to 
make Margaretta mine. I ſuffer leſs than I did 


when I refle& upon the diſappointment of my 


heart's darling wiſh ; but I am more agitated, 
more impaticat under my misfortune every hour; 
2 I am 


2 The author is indebted for theſe lines to the ſame female friend 
who favoured him with * Art's Petition to Nature,” and © The 


Sailor.“ | 
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J am fit to quarrel with myſelf,” and every thing, 
and every body about me; nay, there are times 
when I cannot forbear doing it. "The Marcheſa 
has ſeen me at theſe times when my feelings have 
hurried me into peeviſhneſs and paſſion : with 
what exquiſite tenderneſs has ſhe at thoſe mo- 
ments endeavoured to adminiſter balm to the 
wound which ſhe knows has poiſoned my peace 
| Indeed, Seymour, her attentions are the moſt 
ſucceſsful opiates that can be poured upon my 
lacerated heart; her concern for me is ſo tender 
ſo aptly expreſſed, and in terms ſo conſoling to the 
victim of diſappointed love, that there are mo- 
ments when her attentions do draw my thoughts 
off from my misfortune, and lead my memory 
back to ſcenes of which I have promiſed her never 
even to hint at a repetition. My head was yeſ- 
terday more than uſually painful and agitated; 
] went into the air in the hope finding relief; I 
ſtrolled towards the, Marcheſa's cottage ; ſhe was 


my head upon my arm, which reſted on the ta- 
ble: I believe a tear was ſtealing down my cheeks, 
She roſe, took a ſmelling- bottle from her pocket, 
moiſtened her fingers with a ſcent that it con- 
tained, and rubbed my temples. My imagination 


ther I was awake or dreaming; my memory re- 
curred to the firſt time of my beholding the por- 
trait of the Marcheſa, my firſt admiration of her- 
ſelf, and ſo on to our firſt private interview. 
Here thought reſted. My mind was ſo forcibly 
impreſſed with the recollection of where ] had 
once ſeen her, that I entirely forgot ſhe was now 
Nanding by me: I believe I muſt have been more 
than half aſleep; at all events my brain was hur- 
ried. I ſtill continued to think myſelf with the 
Marcheſa, in the caſſino at Venice; I ſaw her 
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at home, and I went in. As I ſat by her I leaned 


was extremely bewildered; I hardly knew Wwhe- 
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inviting me to fit down by hor; and I had juſt 
placed myſelf by her fide, when methought Mar- 
garetta ruſhed in, and flood before us. This ap- 
pearance rouſed me from my trance, J ſtarted 
up, ſaw the Marchefa by my fide, and fixed 
upon her a look meant to enquire, how ſhe 
came there? | 

„ Good God! Sir Charles,“ ſhe cried, 
% what ails you? you are ſuddenly become ill: 
pray ſpeak to me.” 

| know not how IT was actuated at that mo- 
ment; but I took her hand, kiſſed it, and put it 
to my forehead. | 

« Your head burns,” ſhe ſaid. ** So does 
my heart,” I replied. She put her other hand 
upon that. At what moment fhe had done ſo be- 
fore darted into my memory; I could bear my 
feclings no longer, and I pufhed back my chair to 
releaſe myſelf from her hands. Let me hold 
our head,“ ſhe ſaid, following me. No, no,” 

cried ; “ I cannot do you fuch an injuſtice.” — 
« You have been thinking ſo deeply,” ſhe ſaid, 
„% that your ſenſes are confuſed, and — 
Indeed they are !” J interrupted her by ex- 
claiming. “ Pray, compoſe yourſelf,” ſhe ſaid, 
coming after me to the window: „ endeavour 
to ſleep a little while.” I turned round half re- 
ſolved to take her advice; the took my hand to 
lead me to the ſofa. I certainly trembled, and 
required aſſiſtance to lead me to it; I ſunk upon 
it, with my face towards the wall. She returned 
to the table, and ſat down by it. I lay ſome 
while in a trance of thought: after ſome time I 
believe I ſlept; for when I turned myſelf round 
towards the window, it was too duſk for me to 
diſcern objeQs; I could juſt perceive the Mar- 
choſa ſtill on her ſeat. She came and ſtood by 
the ſide of the ſofa; „Are you better 1 
7 aſked. 
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aſked. I could not reply; for I knew not how to 
define my ſenſations. She put her hand upon my 
| forehead ; © Your head does not burn ſo violently 
now,” ſhe ſaid. In taking away her band from 
my head, her fingers glided gently over my face; 
my hand followed her's, and drew it back to my 
head: her wriſt Jay acroſs my lips; I felt the vi- 
. bration of her pulſe through her ſoft and elaſtic 
ſkin. My heart beat as if it would have forced 
its way out of my breaſt. I durſt not truſt myſelf 
any longer in my preſent ſituation : I ſprang from 
the ſofa, and ſaying, © I am better now, and 
- able to walk home,” took up my hat. The 
Marcheſa entreated me not to go alone, but 


to let my ſervant be ſent for. I would not allow 


It, and left the cottage alone. | 

Did it not require more than common fortitude: 
to tear myſelf away, at that moment, from a 
woman with whom but you know all I could 
ſay on the ſubjeQ. 2 ä | 

With a flow pace I entered my park wrapt in 
meditation. I reviewed all the ſcenes of my paſt 
life; I found that whenever my plans had failed, 
the blame was my own, | was ſatisfied with my 
conduct towards Margaretta, and, for the firſt 
time, I felt. ſomething like a glow of pleaſure 


about my heart, reſulting from the knowledge of 


having made her happy at the ſacrifice of my own 
felicity. Theſe points having paſſed my thoughts, 

1 began to enquire of myſelf whether I could not 
form ſome plan which might refle a gleam of 
happineſs on my future path through life. The 
emotion raiſed in my heart by the peculiar ſituation 
into which I] bad that afternoon been thrown with 
the Marcheſa had not yet ſubſided ; the recol- 
leQion of paſt pleaſures ſtill left a glow about my 
heart, but thoſe pleaſures were never to be re- 
peated; I had pledged my honour never to re- 
{Fo | quire 
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quire a repetition of them, and on that condition 
only an unfortunate woman had accepted my pro- 
tection. I bad the intruſive idea vaniſh, Still 
my heart inſiſted upon telling me, that next to 
Margaretta, the Marcheſa poſſeſſed the power of 
rendering herſelf interefting to my feelings. 
«© Margaretta can never be mine,” ſtill I argued 
to myſelf, and “ the Marcheſa is already a 
wife.” I pauſed a moment; th, almoſt inſen- 
ſible of what I did, J exclai ned aloud, «+ Oh, 
that it were poſſible for me to make the Marcheſa 
Laura my wife!“ As I ſpake theſe words I hap- 
pened to caſt my eyes upon the ground, and [ 
perceived that I had wandered out of my path, 
and was now ſtanding within a yard of the margin 
of a piece of water which runs through the park. 
I immediately turned round, and percetved Ed- 
ward Wallace cloſe belnnd me. 51 
U beg your pardon,” he ſaid, for being fo 
near you, but——" But what?” I exclaimed 
haſtily; 1 feared ſomething more had befallen 
Margaretta. ** I was coming through the park,“ 
he anſwered, and ſeeing you walking alone, at 
this time in the evening, with your arms folded, 
as if you were diſturbed, and towards the laxe 
Again he pauſed ; he had ſaid enough to explain 
to me his fears. I thank you,” I ſaid, for 
your attention to me; I was loſt in thought, but 
my ſenſes are clear; you need not apprehend any 
thing from the lateneſs of my walk. I ſhall go 
home directly: good night.” He returned my 
wiſh, and I walked forward. Whether he watched 
me into the houſe, I know not; but I am inclined 
to think he did. „ | 
He undoubtedly heard me exclaim, Oh that 
it were poſlible for me to make the Marcheſa 
Laura my wife!“ It will now be decided by him- 
ſelf, his mother, and Margarctta, that my ade. 
choly 
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choly is occaſioned by ſome obſtacle to my eſ- 
pouling the Marcheſa. No matter; it may per- 
haps prove a fortunate miſconception, which may 
aſſiſt me in keeping ſafe the true ſecret of my 
heart. Farewel, and believe me your ſincere 
friend. CHARLES MELT ORD. 


Va *. 


LETTER XLVI. 
Sir Charles Melford to George Seymour „Es. 


1 Melford-houſe, 
Weir, Seymour, it has turned out as I pre- 


dicted— n Jargaretta believes that I am in love with 
the IAarcheſa, and that there is ſome irremove- 
able impediment to my eſpouſing her: neither 
Margaretta, nor indeed any one but yourſelf, has 
ever heard what little 1 do know of the Mar- 
cheſa's ſtory, I wonder what they conjeQure her 
ſitvation to be; certainly not an improper one, 
or they would not draw this concluſion of my diſ- 


appointment, Their miſtaken opinion is fortu- 


nate for the character of the Marcheſa, and, on 
her account, I am glad they have conceived it. 
A few days after my meeting Edward Wallace 


in the park, I was ſitting with Margaretta, no one 


elſe was preſent ; ſhe ſaid. How much am I 
indebted to vou for bringing me acquainted with 
the Marcheſa Laura; ſhe is of all women ſuch a 
companion as I moſt value : her opinion of the 
propriety of employing all the hours of life is ſimi- 
lar to my own, and her amuſements are alſo like 
mine; her good ſenſe and acquaintance with the 
world render her converſation equally inſtruQtive 


and faſcinating : but what makes her more than 


all 


all dear to me is, the warmth with which ſhe ac- 


. knowledges her obligations to your friendſhip.” 


I did not anſwer ; and ſhe added, “ Have you 
known the Marcheſa long?“ “ I ſaw her for 
the firſt time in Venice,” [ replied. Margaretta 
appeared to want to know ſomething more, yet 
to be undecided what to aſk ; preſently ſhe ſaid, 


The Marcheſa appears ſome years older than you, 


Sir Charles“ “ Only about five or ſix years,” LI 
anſwered. She tells me,” Margaretta continued, 


& that ſhe has drunk deeply of the cup of calamity. 


She is very handſome now, and, I think, if her 
life had been free from misfortune, ſhe would 
have been moſt beautiful ; but the, hand of ſor- 


Tow ſometimes carves as deep an impreſſion on 


the features as the froſt of age does.“ She 
has experienced ſevere trials,” I returned. And 


the tinge of melancholy which they have caſt over 


her countenance renders her ſo infinitely intereſt- 
ing, returned Margaretta, ** that, I think, when 
ſhe contemplates her own perſon, the mult almoſt 
ceaſe to regret that they have befallen her.“ 
© You ſhould be a man to make that compli. 
ment,” I ſaid. May not a woman be equally 
ſenſible of the perfeQions of one of her own ſex ??” 
aſked Margaretta. I wiſhed to turn off the ſub- 


ject, and anſwered, © I believe moſt women are 


very ſenſible of any perfection which they may 
happen to ſee in any one of their own ſex ; for [ 


have always obſerved the majority of them endea- 


vouring to decry its value, which I have as regu- 
larly noted to be a ſure ſign of their inwardly feel- 
ing its worth.“ You are ſevere upon our 
ſex,” ſaid Margaretta. Not more ſo,” I re- 
plied, “ than moſt of the ſex are upon one ano- 
ther. I never yet ſaw a woman, except ſhe was 
gifted with more ſenſe than women of faſhion 


uſually have taken the pains to acquire, who did 


L 3 not 
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not think ſhe would undervalue herſelf in allow- 
ing another woman to be beautiful.“ “ I ſhould 
make an ill ſubje& for the rules of faſhion,” re- 
turned Margaretta, ** for I ſhould never be able 
to fix my thoughts enough npon myſelf to be al. 
ways ill- natured to thoſe around me; and this you 
ſeem to pronounce the ſyſtem which a woman of 
faſhion follows.” I was not in a humour of ſuffi- 
cient gaiety to ſupport this ſtrain of raillery, thus 
J ſmiled, and continued ſilent. 

After ſome time, Margaretta ſaid, ** The 
Marcheſa, I ſuppoſe, is now ſuffering for having 
dedicated her early years at the ſhrine of faſhion 
and diflipation. I cannot be too thankful for hav- 
ing paſſed mine in ſcenes which have given me no 
opportunity to lay a ſubje@ of future remorſe 
upon my conſcience.” = Such lives of retire- 
ment are more deſirable,” I anſwered, „ than 
the world imagines ”—** I wonder they are not 
more frequent,” retuffied, Margaretta ; * ſurely 
fome muſt ſicken of hourly deceit and uninter- 
Tupted levity.”—** Many do,” replied I, * but 
they have not the requiſites to ſweeten a life re- 
moved from thoſe plcaſures which leave no time 


for thought: the want of an uſeful education, and 


the ſtrength of cuſtom, render it impoſſible to 
them fo retire from ſcenes which many of them 
actually loathe.” —** But the Marcheſa has theſe 
Tequiſites,” returned Margaretta. ** She is a rare 


inſtance,” I anſwered. ** Thoſe who have em- 


bittered the days of ſuch a woman,” rejoined 
Margaretta, ** muſt have much to atone for.” 


I was ſilent; I had a great mind to leave the 


room; 1 feared being queſtioned upon what I 
could not anſwer, and thus increaſing the myſtery 
which was already hanging over the Marcheſa 


and myſelf. I wiſhed myſelf away, and yet did 


not move from my ſeat. Does ſhe fly to 1 
| 2 an 
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land to avoid the tyranny of a father or a huſ- 
band ?” aſked Margaretta, after a pauſe. My 
dear Margaretta,” I returned, „I cannot at pre- 
ſent reveal, even to you, the ſtory of the Mar- 
cheſa.” She took my hint to drop the ſubject, 
and immediately began to talk of a book which lay 
upon the table, 1 preſently roſe to depart, and 
the Marcheſa's name was not again inentioned 
that morning. i 
What could theſe queſtions indicate, but that 


| Margaretta took intereſt in my happineſs, and 
felt defirous of knowing the ſecret cauſe which 


my words had led her to ſuſpe& was exiſting to 
prevent my union with the Marcheſa. 8 
I feel very unhappy: oh that Margaretta 


| were but once become the wife of Edward Wal- 


lace ! I think, if ſhe were but united to him, L 
ſhould be infinitely eaſier, than while there re- 
mains a poſſibility — I will not allow that there 
does remain a poſſibility. 

My preſence is neceſſary for two or three days 
on one of my eſtates in a neighbouring county.— 
As ſoon as I] return to Melford-houſe I will write 
to you again; it is my greateſt pleaſure; all 
others [ enjoy are negative ones. If I am with 
Margaretta, I am only filently lamenting that an 


union in which I looked for her happineſs to reſult 


from equality of ſentiment is fruſtrated : if I am 
with the Marcheſa, reeollection is ever buſy to 


curtail the pleaſures of the preſent moments, — 


Adieu: to you J ſhall ever be the ſame 
| CHARLES MELF ORD, 


LETTER 


LETTER XLVVI. 
| Sir Charles Melford to George Seymour, Eſq. 


Melford-houſe. 


SEYMOUR! I am born to live in a ſtate of 
unceaſing perplexity; a moſt unexpeQted, though 
natural, event has taken place, and I am again 
thrown into the greateſt uncertainty of mind. 

When I returned home yeſterday evening from 
the excurſion which I had been upon with my 
ſteward, I found Edward Wallace at Melford- 
houſe waiting my return. After I had enquired 
for Margaretta, and received a favourable anſwer 
to my queſtion, Edward Wallace ſaid (for I till 
continued ſtanding in the air), Sir Charles, 
will you favour me with a few moments' converſa- 
tion?” I immediately aſſented, and we went to- 
gether into the library. He ſhut the door, then 
ſaid, ** Pardon my queſtion ; but did I not, on 
that evening when I ſaw you in the park, hear 
you exclaim, Oh that it were poſſibie for me to 
make the Marcheſa Laura my wife?“ “J cer- 
tainly did ſpeak theſe words,” I replied. *©* I am 
glad I was not miſtaken in what I thought I heard 
you pronounce,” he returned; - for I hope that 
ſentence explains the emotions which I have lately 
ſeen you expreſs.” Theſe were ſtrange words, 
incomprehenſible. to me, and I ſaid, What if 
this were the caſe ?“ -“ Much, I hope, to the 
improvement of your happineſs,” he anſwered ;- 
« ] have not urged the queſtion from idle curioſi- 
ty, but from a deſire of being the firſt to brin 
you tidings of pleaſure.” —** For Heaven's ſake,” 
cried], ** keep me no longer in ſuſpence; ex- 
plain what you mean, I entreat you.“ The 

hufband 
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huſband of the Marcheſa Laura is no more, he 


returned. Good God!” I exclaimed; by 


what means do you know this?“ “ The Mar- 
cheſa, he anſwered, received a letter to that 
import this morning, whilſt viſiting Margaretta ; 
on opening the letter, ſhe betrayed violent emo- 
tions; Margaretta enquired the cauſe, and ſhe 
replied, that it contained information of the death 
of the Marcheſe di Marvaldi. She alſo ſaid, 
that ſhe could not forbear at being at firſt moved 
by the ſuddeneſs of the intelligence; but that ſhe 
had no cauſe to regret his death, except only the 
orphan ſtate of her daughter, to whom he had 
fulfilled the duties of a father, for that to herſelf 
he had been a tyrant, and not a proteQor.”* I 
was ſo thunderſtruck by this information, that 
every faculty was loſt in ſurpriſe. Edward Wal- 
lace, I believe, continued to ſpeak, but I was ſen- 
ſible only to my own thoughts, till a ſervant open- 
ed the door of of the library, and announced the 


Marcheſa herſelf, Wallace direcly wiſhed me 
a good night, and left the room as ſhe entered it. 


' The Marcheſa advanced toward me with a 
ſlow ſtep, and put into my hand a letter; ſhe then 
drew a handkerchief from her pocket, held it be- 
fore her eyes, and turned her face toward a win- 
dow. | [4 


T he letter was in Italian, and ran thus : 
< MY DEAR LADY, / 


Much am I grieved that my firſt letter to you 
in England ſhould bring tidings to lay an additional 
weight of miſery upon a heart already too inhu- 
manely laden. The Marcheſe di Marvaldi exiſts 
no longer; and your beloved and innocent 
daughter, Paulina, is now a defenceleſs orphan, 
without a protector in this country, except myſelf 
who am, indeed, a very inſufficient one. This 
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it is that Iknow will give you pain; the death of 
the Marcheſe cannot be a ſource of anxiety to 


you. A ſevere diſorder which he caught carried 


him to the grave a few hours after it broke 


out: May Heaven forgive him! I often ex- 


claimed, and reward you, my worthy lady 
Come, I entreat you, come to Italy without delay 
and ſooth the ſorrows of your amiable and much 
to be pitied child, Your anxieties, I truſt, are 
now almoſt at an end 

Here the remainder of the letter had been rent 
off. From whom does this come?“ I aſked, 
on having peruſed it. From my only friend,” 
the Marcheſa anſwered; * from the good Ber- 
nardo,” “ Say not ſo,” I returned; * there is 
at leaſt, one other perſon who takes intereſt in 
your ſate.“ “ Pardon me,” ſhe ſaid; If I had 
been ſpeaking of you, I ſhould have ſaid the 


ſame ; my heart is overburdened, and grateful in 


ſorrow ; it gives a ſuperlative epithet to thoſe 
few who are its well- wiſhers.“ “ Will you go 
to Italy?“ I rejoined, ** or will you commiſſion 


Bernardo to conduct your daughter to England?“ 


« I muſt go,” ſhe replied; * there are affairs to 
tranſaQ, at which my preſence is indiſpenſable.” 
Cannot you act by transfering your power into 
the hands of the law?“ I aſked, after a pauſe.— 
<&« Impoffible !=utterly impoſſible l“ ſhe anſwered 
with a ſolemn emphaſis. I did not ſpeak, and ſhe 
added, It is alſo of the moſt material conſe- 
quence that I do not delay my journey.” I aroſe 
and walked about the room. In a few minutes 
ſhe ſaid, I muſt now return home; I have not 
yet acknowledged the receipt of Bernardo's letter, 
and, for the eaſe of my dear Paulina's heart, I 
muſt not delay it a ſingle poſt.” “ When ſhall 
you ſay that you intend being in Venice?“ I aſk- 
ed. Very ſoon,” ſhe replied ; “but I ſhall 
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not fix any exact time; I am undecided how to 
travel; it is a long journey for a woman to per- 
form alone.” She heſitated, and for ſome mo- 
ments ſeemed loſt in thought; her eyes then 
brightened, and ſhe added, But this is a light 
taſk compared with thoſe I have performed.“ 
She roſe, and was moving towards the door. I 
took her hand, led her back to a chair, and 
placed myfelf next her: Stay, Marcheſa,” — 
ſaid TI ; „grant me the favour of a few moments! 
more converſation before you go.” She bowed 
aſſent to my requeſt. ** Will you,” 1 continued, 
„now the Marche ſa, your huſband, is no more will 


you confide to me through what ſtrange means your 


fate in life has been ſo extraordinary a one“ 
«« Do you ſtill doubt,“ ſaid ſhe, whether or not 
I have merited the ſufferings that have fallen upon 
me ? It is a cruel queſtion from you.” * You 
miſconceive my meaning,” I replied ; © in aſking 


you whether you durſt confide to me the means 


through which you had ſuffered, I do not include 
a poſſibility of your having been guilty.” - For- 
give me,” ſhe returned, pray forgive me; but 
the wretched heart of an unjuſt ſufferer 1s eaſily 
wounded.” She wiped the tears from her eyes ; 
then added, Have I not repeatedly declared to 


you „ that I may not reveal the ſecret of my fate? 


hy did you then again, and at this moment too 
require of me its explanation? —“ Believe me, 


ſaid I, “ that I repeated it without an intention to 


my your feelings; I thought that in conſequence 
of the Marcheſe's death dhe interrupted 
me. I cannot reveal the myſtery in which I 
am wrapt,” ſhe exclaimed, “ until —” She 
heſitated. Until when?” I aſked. © I have 
already told you,” ſhe ſaid, that with the ſafety 
of my future peace, I cannot explain it ; when [ 
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arrive in Italy, I ſhall be no longer bound to pre- 


I now, for the ſecond time, plainly perceived, 
that ſhe was bound by the church to maintain a 
ſecret, from which, on her return to Italy, ſhe 
hoped to de abſolved. 

Suffer me to leave you now,” ſhe ſaid; 
« I am anxious to my jetter; in the morning I 
ſhall return to take your advice upon my journey.“ 

As ſhe roſe I took her hand as a mark of ten- 
derneſs at parting ; ſhe preſſed her fingers with 
warmth upon mine as I held her's in it. I know 
not how I was impelled at that moment, but I in- 
ſenſibly felt my lips upon her's. She withdrew 
her face haſtily from mine, and ſaid with firmneſs, 
«© Forbear, Sir Charles, forbear ; I am now m 


own miſtreſs, and the day of my bodily humilia- 


tion is paſt.” She ſpoke theſe words with a fer- 


vour that betrayed the generous ſatisfaQion of re- 


gained honour, to me an evidence of the guilt of 
the deceaſed Marcheſe. I rejoiced in het honeſt 
pleaſure, while I ſighed inwardly for the hypo- 
criſy of her huſband. I thought ſilence the beſt 
apology for what I had done, and let go her hand 
without ſpeaking. She bade me good-night, in a 
tone that implied. her momentary diſpleaſure to 
be vaniſhed, and I warmly returned her wiſh. 

W hen the Marcheſa had left me, I traverſed 
the room with a new ſubje& for reflection. It 
was now poſſible for me to make the Marſheſa 
Laura my wife !'—* Margaretta could never in 
honour become mine!“ Was it not then reaſonable 


that I ſhould ſeek ſome other woman with whom I 


might enjoy a ſecondary portion of happineſs to 
that which I had expeQed to obtain in an union 
with Margaretta ? Doubtleſs it was reaſonable that 
I ſhould doſo. There was no ſtrong bond of ſen- 
timent to unite me to the Marcheſa, the conceal- 
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ment which ſhe was conſtrained to uſe towards me 
had prevented that; but there was the powerful in- 
citement of paſſion; the recollection that the 
charms of the Marcheſa had afforded me more de- 
light than thoſe of any other woman I had ever 
taſted, and that thoſe charms were never again 
illicitly to pour rapture through my ſenſes. Then 
I conſidered that ſhe already eſteemed, nay almoſt 
revered me as the preſerver of her life, and the 
protector of her ſubſequent davs, and that fhe 


could not but adore the man who ſhould make her 


his honourable wife, if it was only from contraft- 


ing his conduEt with that of him to whom ſhe had 


been united. . 

This conſideration ſo far reſolved me, that no- 
thing prevented me from immediately going to 
the Marcheſa and making her an offer of my hand, 
but that I felt ſome kind of repugnance, that there 
ſhould be a part of my u fe's conduct which had 
never been explained to me, | 

Again J reflected that it was folly to refuſe taking 
a woman to be my wife, whom I in every reſpeQ 
eſteemed, becauſe it had been her hard fate to have 
been married to a firſt huſband who had driven 
her to a conduct ſhocking to her feelings, and 
bound her to ſecret his motives, by laying upon 
her expoſure of them what ſhe believed to be an 
injury to the peace of her future life. 

She was obliged, ſhe ſaid, to depart for Italy 
immediately.—[f ſhe was ever to be my wife, it 
was doubtleſs my buſineſs to go with her to Venice 
her huſband, and not, by celaying to avow my in- 
tention of eſpouſing her, perhaps reduce her to the 
neceſſity of taking another companion on her jour- 
ney, perhaps loſe her for ever..-No, no, I had 
already loſt too much by delay, and I determined 
not to riſk the little chance of future e 
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parc was now in my power, by repeating my 
olly. 

Still there was one poſſibility which ſeemed to 
make againſt me ; might not the Marcheſa, from 
having ſo ſeverely ſuffered in her firſt ſtate of ma- 
trimony, refuſe riſking her happineſs in a ſecond ? 

This appeared to me a point againſt which 1 
ſhould at leaft be prepared with ſome good argu- 
ments; I determined to form ſome to this effect 
before I went to her, and threw myſelf into the 


chair where ſhe had been fitting. As I fat, my 


foot kicked againſt a piece of paper whieh lay up- 


on the floor; my eye was drawn towards it; and 


as it lay on the ground I ſaw that it was written 
upon, and that the writing was not mine. I took 
it up: the words were Italian; and I immediately 


coneluded that it was that part of the Marcheſa's 


letter which I had obſerved to have been rent off: 


I looked for the ſignature of Bernardo, in order 
that I might be certain whether it was a part of 


that letter or not. Part of the paper now in my 
hand had been rent off both from the bottom and 
the top, thus the ſignature I had looked for was 
not to be diſcovered. Uncertain now what it 
might be, and not ſuppoſing it of conſequence to 
any one, I caſt my eyes careleſsly over it, and was 
on the point of throwing it down again upon the 
floor, when my own name caught my eye ; this 
excited my curioſity, and I then determined to 
read it: the words it contained were as follows ;— 

« Oh! my dear lady—(this could be no other 
than Bernardo addreſſing the Marcheſa)—how 
miſerable an exiſtence has your's been, I may ſay, 
even from the cradle ! now, I hope, you will be- 
gin to know what peace of mind is. Oh that you 


could be ſo fortunate as to meet with ſome man 


of worth, who might, in the character of your 


ſecond huſband, recompenſe to you your paſt ca- 


lamities |! 
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lamities II know to whom the honourable af- 


fections of your heart point, but I much fear this 
darling wiſh of your's can never be accompliſhed ; 
though Sir Charles Melford==(mark this George) 
— behaves to you with all the honour, friendſhip, 


and kindneſs of a man who had not known you in 


the ſituation in which you were once reduced to 


meet him, yet he will never think of marrying a 


woman whom he has once poſſeſſed, few men 


now-a-days are ſo honourable ; and I am ſure I 


need not caution you, not to commit ſo encroach- 
ing a treſpaſs upon his hoſpitality, as to hint, even 


in the moſt diſtant manner, that you wiſh to be- 


come his wife.-No, no, my dear lady, you may 
be tolerably happy now if you pleaſe, therefore 
be content to enjoy the friendſhip of Sir Charles 


Melford, and if any man whom ycu could love 
| ſhould——" | 


Here the paper had again been torn ; but I had 
read enough, I had found that the Marcheſa loved 
me : I had expected only gratitude from her, and 
J had learnt that the tendereſt paſſion of her heart 
was given to me; this I determined was the great- 
eſt conſolation I could ever have for the loſs of 
Margaretta, I felt in ſomething like ſpirits, 


though I was in reality ſad. The evening was far 


advanced, and I therefore reſolved to make the 
explanation of my heart to the Marcheſa the firſt 


buſineſs of the morning. Farewell; I do not aſk 
you to pity me, or to rejoice with me; when you 
| hear my name, give it the ſigh of friendſhip... 


Yours ever, 
CHARLES MELroRD. 


LET- 


LETTER xLvni. 
* Edward Wallace to George Seymour 5 Ef; fr 


SIR, | | Briar-bank Farm, 


I WRITE at the requeſt of Sir Charles Melſord, 
to defire, that till you hear from him again, you 
would direct any letters with which you may fa- 
vour him to be left for him at the houfe of Mon- 
ſieur L'Eſtrange, in Paris; he is this morning ſet 
out for that city, on his road to Venice. This is 
all he wiſhed me to communicate to you; he ſays 
"_ will perfectly underſtand the reaſon of his 

aving England, and that he will write to you as 


ſoon as he reaches Calais. 1 am, fir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
| EpwaRrD WALLACE. 


= 


— = — 

© LETTER XLIX. 
Sir Charles Melford to George e Eſq. 
SEYMOUR, | | Ealals, 


I AM married! The Marcheſa Laura is my 
my wife, On the morning ſubſequent to that 
evening on which I laſt wrote to you | went, as I 
told you TI had reſolved, to the Marcheſa; I knew 
her: ſentiments with regard to me, thus a mutual 
explanation of our wiſhes was ſoon made, and ſhe 
received the offer of my hand with a rapture 


which ſhe could ill conceal. Do not expect me 


to ſay much upon what is juſt paſt, for though I 
am infinitely glad that the event has taken place, 
it 


. 237 
it gives me no ſatisfaction to dwell upon it. An 
explanation of our mutual ſentiments being once 
made, I requeſted Laura: to be ready to leave 
Rutlangſhire the next morning; we had agree 
that our union ſhould be cemented by an Engliſh 
prieſt at Calais, and all I then wiſhed was to leave 
England immediately, as I felt myſelf unequal to 
remaining any longer where Margaretta was, 
when J had once pledged myſelf to become the 
huſband of another woman. I returned home to 
give orders for our journey; and it was my in- 
tention then to go and inform Margaretta of the 
deſtiny that awaited me, and to bid her farewell; 
but when the moment of going to Briar-bank 
Farm arrived, I found myſelf unequal to the taſk : 
I accordingly in the evening ſent for Edward 
Wallace; { informed him of my abrupt departure 
from England and its cauſe ; I received his con- 
gratulations upon the event, and when he left me, 
I gave him a note to carry to Margaretta, of 
which you have here a copy. 

Farewell for a while, my dear Margaretta ; 
may every happineſs attend you while 1 am abſent. 
You already know the cauſe which hurries back 
the Marcheſa to Venice, and Edward Wallace 
will explain to you the reaſon that carries with her, 
if you have not (which I ſuſpect) long ſince ſur- 
miſed it. Pardon me, my dear daughter, that I 
have not come in perſon to take my leave of you, 
a multiplicity of affairs to which I am obliged to 
attend, have rendered that impoſſible ; at my re- 
turn you will be the wife of Edward Wallace, and 
I hope reſtored from your late accident ſo per- 
fectly as to have almoſt forgotten that it ever be- 
fel you. Once more farewell, my dear Marga- 
retta; that peace and felicity may bleſs your days, 
is the ſincere wiſh of your friend and father, 

: CHARLES anche 
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This was all I wrote ; I durſt not venture to ſay 
any more upon her marriage or my own. 

On the appointed morning we left Melford- 
houſe ; little more than two days bronght us to 
Dover, and the morning of the third landed us at 
Calais, and we were yeſterday united by the laws 
of the church. | 2 

It's done, it's paſt, the ſtruggle is over: if I 
have only met the deſerts of my own folly in loſing 
Margaretta, ſurely I deſerve. ſome gentle ſmiles 
from fortune, for having been ſo careful not to 
interrupt her happineſs. „ 
WMhen the Marcheſa's affairs in Venice are ſet- 
tled, I ſhall return with her and her daughter to 
England, unleſs Paulina's affection is ſtill firm to 
the worthy Marquis de Belleterre ; if it is, ſhe 
ſhall now meet no obſtacle to her union with him ; 
ſo her mother has. promiſed me ; for Paulina 
raiſed an intereſt in my heart when I ſaw her, 
which has cauſed me to think of her happineſs 
ſince I am become her father-in-law. 

When I ſhall have an opportunity of writing to 
you again I know not. Adieu; and believe ever 
your CHARLES MELFORD. 


— 005 — 


LETTER L. 


Sir Charles Melford to George Seymour, E 5g. 
DEAR SEYMOUR, Dome 


W E entered Italy laſt night, and I juſt now 
receive a letter from you which has been ſent 
after me from Paris. You ſpeak exactly as I ex- 
peQed you would upon the late occurrences of my 
life ; that is, you forbear all comments upon what 
is paſt, and give me your wiſhes for the felicity of 
the future, with a ſincerity of expreſſion which 

; has 
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has always rendered your friendſhip too ſure to be 
miſtaken. From my heart I thank you for that 
intereſt which you have ever taken in my fate; 
may the time ſoon arrive when I ſhall make you 
my perſonal acknowledgments. | 

You doubtleſs want to know the ſituation of my 
mind. I ſtill feel perfectly ſatisfied with my con- 
duct, ſo far as it has rendered it impoſſible for me 
now to interrupt the happineſs of Margaretta with 
Edward Wallace, and has given me poſſeſſion of 
the charming perſon of Laura; but ſtill my 
thoughts will ſometimes return with force to the 
diſappointment of my early views, and whiſper to 
my heart the ſuperiority of an union contracted 


from ſentiment, over that formed from paſſion : 
upon the whole, my mind is as much at eaſe as I 


could expect it would be at this time. 

But Laura appears to me changed ſince our 
marriage ; her ſpirits were never very high, but 
they are now extremely low; when I remark that 
they are ſo, ſhe endeavours to turn aſide my ob- 
ſervation, but does not deny the truth. The other 
morning happened to be lying awake upon my 
pillow, my back was turned towards her, and I 
believe ſhe thought me aſleep ; ſhe raiſed herſelf 
in the bed, leant over my ſhoulder, kiſſed my 
cheek with violence, burſt into tears, and turned 
from me: I immediately raiſed my head towards 
her, and enquired, “ what affected her?“ She 
ſtarted and anſwered, ©* Nothing—nothing affects 
me ;” ſprang directly from the bed, and dreſſed 
herſelf. Yeſterday evening 1 found her kneeling 


before a chair, and praying with a crucifix held to 
her breaſt : I continued in the room, and while 


ſhe prayed, I imagined that I frequently heard her 
uſe the word © murder :;” when ſhe roſe from her 
devotion and perceived me, ſhe ſhrieked, then 
ſaid, Why did you come in to fright me 20 
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* To fright you!” returned 1; * why ſhould 
my preſence at any time alarm you? —< I con- 
jure you, in the name of the holy Jeſus, to tell 
me whether I prayed aloud,” ſhe exclaimed, 
© Nct abſoluzely.” I ſaid. Did I mention any 
name?“ ſhe aſked eagerly. No, you did not,” 
I replied. <©* What did you hear me ſay ?” ſhe 
rejoined with a countenance that betrayed the 
livelieſt agony of mind. I thought,” ſaid J, 
cc that you once or twice ſpoke of murder.” Her 
lips turned pale, her teeth began to chatter, ſhe. 
trembled and ſunk into a chair. A few moments 
paſſed in ſilent ſurpriſe on my part, 1 then ſaid, 
« I inſiſt upon your explaining to me the emotion 
that now agitates you.” She threw herſelf upon 
her knees before me, caught my hands in her's, 
and graſped them ſome time before ſhe was able 
to ſpeak ; ſhe at laſt faintly uttered, «++ Kill me, 
but do not drive me mad, by demanding this ex- 
planation of me.“ Murder of whom ?” I cried, 
hardly ſenſible of what ſhe had ſaid. © Not of 
you, by the God of heaven!“ ſhe ſaid : there 
was ſomething in her manner impreſſive of truth ; 
and before I could anſwer her, ſhe added, « You 
ſhould not have liſtened to my prayers ; remem- 
ber the vow that lies on my conſcience,” J am 
now your huſband,” ſaid IJ. You are,” ſhe 
anſwered in a ſolemn tone, and the time is at 
hand, that you will know all I know :” ſhe re- 
leaſed my hands from her's, and roſe with recol- 
Iced ſtrength. I threw myſelf into a chair; I 
was uneaſy without the power of having my anx- 
iety relieved I felt almoſt angry with myſelf for 
having made myſelf the huſband ofa woman who 
durſt not ſuffer me to enter into her confidence. 
© Murder,” continued to ring in my brain. The 
Marcheſa walked ſome time about the room, ſhe 


then came up to me with an air of gaicty, and 
| | ſaid, 


* 
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ſaid, 6 Come, come, yon muſt not be ſad be- 

cauſe I am under Me neceſſity of having a ſecret. 
a · part from you for a little while longer; a few days 

more will bring us to Venice, and then all will be 

explained. Let us to bed, ſaid I, I wiſh if [ 110 
can to ſleep.”—*< Go you to bed by all means,” 

the returned, I ſhall go back to our apartment, 

for I have ſome-hours* writing which I muſt per- 

form. I knew it was uſeleſs to aſk any queſtions, 

and ſuffered her to go: I threw myſelf upon the 

bed in thought, but I had not lain there many mi- 

nutes when your letter was brought to me; I read 

it, found myſelf unable to ſleep, and roſe to an- 


ſwer it. e | 

| How much do I ſcem to have to ſay to you, 

and yet | know not what to write; I ſhall haſten 

= to Venice with ail poſſible expedition; I hope to 
congratulate myſelf on all my trials and perplexi- 
ties being paſt when 1 arrive there, for then 
Laura ſays the myſtery in which ſhe is involved 
will be explained away to me. . 


- — 


Laura did not return to the chamber till eight. 
o'clock this. morning; ſhe brought with her a 
packet of papers, which ſhe locked into her trunk, 
and her air was that- of a perſon relieved from 

| ſome concern of importance which had been ly- 
ing upon her mind. ©, 

- We are to ſet off in half an hour, and travel 
day and night till we reach Venice; oh that ve 
were already there 1 Adieu, adieu. Yours, 
e CHARLES MELT ORD. 
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6 To fright you!“ returned 1; ** why ſhould 
my- preſence at any time alarm you? I con- 
jure you, in the name of the holy Jeſus, to. tell 
me whether I prayed aloud,” ſhe exclaimed, 
© Nct abſolutely.” I ſaid. Did I mention any 
name?“ ſhe aſked eagerly. No, you did not,” 
I replied. *©** What did you hear me ſay ?” ſhe 
rejoined with a countenance that betrayed the 
livelieſt agony of mind. I thought,” ſaid I, 


„ that you once or twice ſpoke of murder.” Her 


lips turned pale, her teeth began to chatter, ſhe 
trembled and ſunk into a chair. A few moments 
paſſed in ſilent ſurpriſe on my part, I then ſaid, 
4] inſiſt upon your explaining to me the emotion 
that now agitates you.” She threw herſelf upon 
her knees before me, caught my hands in her's, 
and graſped them ſome time before ſhe was able 
to ſpeak ; ſhe at laſt faintly uttered, «+ Kill me, 
but do not drive me mad, by demanding this ex- 
planation of me. Murder of whom?“ I cried, 
hardly ſenſible of what ſhe had ſaid. “ Not of 
You, by the God of heaven!“ ſhe ſaid : there 

was ſomething in her manner impreſſive of truth ; 
and before I could anſwer her, ſhe added, « You 
ſhould not have liſtened to my prayers ; remem- 
ber the vow that lies on my conſcience.” I am 
now your huſband,” ſaid J. You are,” ſhe 
anſwered in a ſolemn tone, and the time is at 
hand, that you will know all I know :” ſhe re- 
leaſed my hands from her's, and roſe with recol- 
Iced ſtrength. I threw myſelf into a chair; I 
was uneaſy without the power of having my anx- 
iety relieved ; I felt almoſt angry with myſelf for 
having made myſelf the huſband of a woman who 
durſt not ſuffer me to enter into her confidence. 
Murder, continued to ring in my brain. The 
Marcheſa walked ſome time about the room, ſhe 


then cane up to me with an air of gaicty, and 
| | ſaid, 


ſaid, Come, come, you muſt not be ſad be- 
cauſe I am under e neceſſity of having a ſecret 
a · part from you for a little while longer; a few days 
more will bring us to Venice, and then all will be 
explained. Let us to bed, ſaid I, „I with if I 
can to ſleep.“ . Go you to bed by all means,” 
the returned, I ſhall go back to our apartment, 
for I have ſome hours writing which I muſt per- 
form. I knew it was uſeleſs to alk any queſtions, 
and ſuffered her to go- I threw myſelf upon the 
bed in thought, but I had not lain there many mi- 
nutes when your letter was brought to me; I read 
it, found myſelf unable to ſlcep, and roſe to an- 
ſwer it. 1 „„ 
How much do I ſeem to have to ſay to you, 
and yet | know not what to write; I ſhall haſten. 
to Venice with ail poſſible expedition; I hope to 
congratulate myſelf on all my trials and perplexi- 
ties being paſt when 1 arrive there, for then 
Laura ſays the myſtery in which ſhe is involved 
will be explained away to me. 1 


Laura did not return to the chamber till eight 
o' clock this morning; ſhe brought with her a 
packet of papers, which ſhe locked into her trunk, 
and her air was that of a perſon relieved from 
ſome concern of importance which had been ly- 
ing upon her mind. 5g 
We are to ſet off in half an hour, and travel 
day and night till we reach Venice; oh that we 
were already there 1 Adieu, adieu. Yours, 

. CHARLES MELFORD. 


LETTER 
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2 
LETTER LI. 
Sr | Charles Melford to.Gporge Seymour, Ex. 8 

| DFAR -GEORGE,80®” T., een in e Morning; 


WI have travelled ſince I wrote you laſt with 
no delays but thofe of neceſſity ; all our repoſe has 
been taken in the carriage; the Marohefa ſeems 
even more anxious than myſelf to arrive at the 
place of our deſtination, and a few hours will now. 
bring us to it, for we are now only a few leaguoes 
diſtant from Venice. We are at this moment 
Nopping at the deſire of Laura, who tells me the 
has juſt recollected ſomething which. it is of the 
-utmoſt importance to her immediately to writs 
down. The agitation both of her mind and body 
has for theſe two laſt days been extreme; I ean- 
not forbear thinking that ſome matter of import- 
ance, Tome evil deed I fear (I argue from the 
dreadful word:] overheard in her prayers) is about 
to be laid open to the world. She has again, and 
of her own accord, aſſured me that I am not con- 
cerned in the ſecret -whioh.is at preſent locked up 
in her breaſt: ſhe œonfeſſes it to be a dreadful- one, 
and her whole frame is convulſed when the aſſeris 
it. Is ſhe going to give information to the ſtate 
againſt a murderer ? ſurely the late Marche ſe 
but no; what would it avail to allege a crime 
againſt one who has ceaſed to breathe ? lt cannot 
be poſſible that the herſelf—horrid idea l- Oh! 
no, no, ſhe has repeatedly avowed to me that ſhe 
has been infinitely-uafortunate, but never willingly 
criminal. 

She comes into the apartment. Now let us to 
Venice,” ſhe exclaims in a tone that marks feelings 
animated almoſt to phrenzy; her eyes throw out 
an expreſſion that excites both compaſſion and 
EO: horror, 


' 


10 


borror. She has not mentioned het daughter in 


many days; ſome one point, and that only, occu- 
pies her thoughts. She will taſte no refreſhment 
this morning, but conjures me to let us be gone, 
—1 obe y ber Farewell for a while, and continue 
to believe me truly yours,, _ 


* CuARLES MELFoRD. 


LETTER Ll. 
Sir Charles Melford to Geo rge Seymour, Eſq. 


, 
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Venice, 


Ar length, Seymour, we are arrived on the 
ſpot of elucidation. From the firſt moment that 
Venice appeared within our view, the Marchefa 
threw' a handkerchief over her face, and ſunk 
back into a corner of the gondola : I addreſſed 


her feveral times, and ſhe did not reply: at laft 


ſhe ſaid, ** Pray do not fpeak to me; order the 
wer to the hotel of the Virgin, and let me 

ave à room to myſelf as ſoon as I get there.“ 
Her direQions were followed, and ſhe is now 
gone to a private apartment: I have by her de- 


ſire diſpatohed a note to ſummon Bernardo to her, 


Bernardo has entered the hotel, and is gone to 
the apartment of Laura: he is doubtleſs, fram 
his attachment to her, and her confidence in him, 
acquainted with all that paſſes in her heart. How 


ſtrange it ſeems to me to be excluded thus my ſte- 


riouſſy from the ſecrets of my wife. 
Laura comes. ST | 
She entered the room With a conntenance pale 


as death, yet with every nerve apparently ſtrung 
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by the. energy of ſome private gel ing: me came 
up to me with. a packet i in her hand, which I be- 
lieve was the ſame'l ſaw her lock in her trunk at 


| D—, hen ſhe had paſſed the night in . ful 


— Take theſe papers, Sir Charles,” the ſai 
<< put them into your pocket, and take particular 
care of them, they are of -conſequence ; for a 
private reaſon I have written your name on their 
outſide.” I obeyed her_requeſt ; ſhe then conti- 


nued, I have ſeen Bernardo ; Paulina is well, 


and a gondola will arrive in a few minutes to con- 
vey us to the Pallazo di Marvaldi :” ſhe pauſed, 
then added, in one ſhort. hour you will learn the 
ſecret of my heart.“ “ Compoſe yourſelf,” 
I .returned-; “ nurſe your ſtrength till you may 
require its uſe.” She ſmiled, but it was a ſmile 
of agony. . Are you already abfolved from your 


vow ?” I aſked, ; ** Almoſt I am,” ſhe anſwered. 
Let me then participate your feelings,” 1 cried, 
$ by learning the cauſe of them,” I roſe and took 
her hand. -5 Cannot you wait this one ſhort hour 
more?” ſhe. aſked : ſhe ſpoke this in a tone of 
voice that could not fail to move any one to whom 


it had been addreſſad to the grant of her petition; 


methought I never ſaw her look ſo intereſtingly 
beautiful as at that moment; one hand of mine 


already held one hand of her, and l was throwing 
my other arm round her waiſt in order to embrace 
her, when with a mild, yet ſorrowful dignity, ſhe 
drew herſelf away from my graſp, and ſaid i in a 
low yet ſolemn voice, Not now, not now. 
She moved towards the door, then added, When 
the gondola arrives we will depart, till thaind am 
going to my chamber; having ſaid this ſhe left me. 

The gondola is come to convey us once more 


to the houſe of the deceaſed Albert di Marvaldi. 
How different will be my preſent approach to it, 


to what my laſt was! Oh! how wellI remem- 
ber 


| 245 | 
ber there bidding farewel to Laura, and endea- 
youring to procure from her a ſmile. I mentioned 
it to her this morning, but could not induce her to 
ſpeak upon that or any other ſubject. 33 
Laura opens my door and beckons me to follow 
her to the gondola; I lay down my pen to at- 
tend her. How ſtrange a moment of my life is 
this! How ſtill more wonderful may be the 
next ſhort hour l' Yours, _ 8 

e e CHARLES MELFORD. 


15 LETTER LI; 
0 Sir Charles Milford to George Seymour, Eſq. 
| | | | In | Village of c. 


Ou, my revered, my only friend! how. com- 
plicated a wretch is the man who now addreſſes 
you 1-1 have now gained the pinnacle of human 
miſery ! I have not written of four days; a little 
while ago, I:ſuppoſed IFnever ſhould have held 
my pen again, —Qh great God of Heaven, what 
a ſcene have I witneſſed I- I almoſt wiſh 10 loſe 
the power of thought, 'that I may loſe .the recol- 
lection of a tranſaction which alone occupies my 
brain; a trahſaction, horrid to the feelings of inan 
infamous in its nature, and condemned by every 
law of virtue and religion. Almighty Powers, 
what have I done, that ſuch an aggravated cala- 


mity, ſuch a mountain of all the vices which are 


to be hated by man, ſhould have fallen upon me ! 
Oh God! oh God my brain burne, my reaſon 
is almoſt thrown off her ſeat. And when I reflect 
on your admonitions againſt the woman whom 1 
made my wife my wife !=-Oh, nr have 
mercy ! blot out this recollection from a brain 
which 
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which cannot ſuffer more than it already feels.—1 
will endeayour to colle& ftrength and reſolution 
to tell you what has been this horrid act, from the 
light of which my blood has never been warmed, 
Pardan me, Heaven, thou knoweſt what I have 
undergone, how peculiarly I have ſuffered, how 


agonizing a climax has ſealed my future miſery in 


this life! Oh pardon me, if I pray that the chill 
cf horror which ſtill hangs over my trembling 
nerves, may be the meſſenger of ſpeedy death! 
] think I concluded my laſt letter by ſaying, that 
Laura called me to accompany her to the gondola 
which was to carry us to the houſe of the Mar- 
cheſe di Marvaldi: I entered it with her ;— 
we had ſcarcely got into it, before J perceived 
that large drops of perſpiration were rolling down 
her face, that her hands were fixed upon her 
body, and that ſhe was preſſing them down, as if 
to repel ſome inward pain. You are unwell,“ 
ſaid I ; “you have permitted your feelings to gain 
aſcencency over your ſtrength, till they hold you 
in abſolute torture.“ She did not anſwer to theſe 
words, but ſaid, Pray order the gondoliers to 
row faſter, much faſter, as faſt as they ean. I com- 
plied with her requeſt. We were now approach- 
ing near to. the place of our deſtination ; I look- 


cd at her as I informed her that we had not much 


farther to proceed, and I ſaw that her eyes were 
almoſt ſtarting from their ſockets, ber face con- 
vulſed, and a thin foam forcing its way through 
her lips. You are ſuffering violenily,”” I ſaid, 
© Nothing,” ſhe replied, for one who is ſtand- 
ing on the bank of Hell.” 1 had only time to 
remark that theſe words were ſpoken in a tone of 
ferocity, very different to any accents I had ever 
heard her pronounce before, when the gondola ſtap- 
pedat the Pallazod; Marvaldi : ſhe rather flew than 
ſtepped out of it, and ran into the houſe: 1 plows 
2 er 


her intb the hall, where food Bornardo and another 
ſervant, „ . . . . p-:. 4 . - oe Bs 0 
Oh, God, my friend I know not how to pro- 
ceed ; the pangs of my heart defeat the powers of 
my hand. . . . . F muſt a while lay 
down my pen. . . » . TI . . N 


- 


| You muſt pardon me if Fam incoherent, wild 
in my account; the deſcription I have undertaken 
to give is more than my mind is competent to go 
through with eompoſure. I have endeavoured to 
lull the feclings of my heart, that I may, as well 
as Lam able, procesd.. | 
Bernardo and another ſervant ſteod in the hall; 
as I entered it, Laura topped, and almoſt fell 
againſt the wall: Bernardo caught her arm and 
fupported her; ſhe uttered a groan. drawn from 
the very bottom of her heart; ſteed-· fer a- fer mo- 
ments in ſilent refleQion with her eyes fixed on Ber- 
' nardo, ſhe then threw her arms round his neck, and 
kifled his cheek with a paſſionate emotion: I ſaw a 
tear ſtart into his eye. Bernardo then pointed to 
me: ſhecafther eyes upon me advanced a ſingle ſtep 
towards me, uttered a ſtiſted ſnriek, then ſtopped : 
6 | cannvt—l-cannot !“ ſhe exclaimed, and again 
turned towards Bernardo; Come, ſhe ſaid, 
*I am prepared Theſe were not all the 
words the ſpoke, but Idid not hear the remainder 
of the ſentence. Bernardo immediately went 
forward; ſhe followed him with her hands claſped 
and raiſed, and I walked after her in falent amaze-' 
ment and expeQation. | OB 
Y ou cannot. gueſs my furpriſe and horror, for 
1 fear I ſhall ill deſeribe it, though I felt it ſo 
acutely. Bernardo-threw open the door of that 
apartment over the chimney of which I had firſt 
ſeen the portrait of the Marcheſa, and no ſooner 


was. the door opened than he exclaimed, «* Sir = 
Charles 


Ee wy IV 
Charles and Lady Antonia Melford.” It firſt 


ſtruck me as extraordinary that a mother ſhould 


de thus formally announced to a daughter, and 


next I was aſtoniſhed by Bernardo calling her 
Antonia; but I had no time to reflect, for ſhe 
ſtopped at the door of the apartment, took my 
hand, and led me into it. My huſband,” ſhe 
ſaid in a voice of authority. I looked forward; 
but, oh God of Omnipotence ! what tongue can 
ceſcribe my feelings, when I perceived ſeated at 
the fartheſt end of the room, The Marcheſe di 


Marvaldi, his daughter. Paulina, and, till more 


confuſing to my ſenſes, a female the very counterpart 
he who eln Ty 85 | 

It appeared to me as if the Marcheſa Laura 
was holding one of my hands, and ſtill that the 
Marcheſa Laura was ſeated by a table at the 


other end of the room. 


My ideas were ſo bewildered, that all the 


Power of thought was loſt to me; I could only 


perceive that equal aſtoniſhment to mine fo pour- 
trayed on the features of all preſcnt. 
A dead filence reigned for ſome moments. 


I turned my eyes upon her who held my hand, 


ſhe ſaw the expreſſion of enquiry which was writ- 
ien upon my features, and anſwered it: “ Sir 
Charles,“ ſhe faid, in a voice of firmneſs, ** Iam 


not Laura; behold her there.” She releaſed my 


hand from her's, and pointed with that which had 


held it to the female, her own exaQt reſemblance, 


ſcated by the table. After a pauſe of a few mo- 
ments, ſhe added with a ferocious ſmile, I am 
her filter Antonia whom ſhe ſcorns.“ | 


Extreme conſternation was ftill marked on the 


countenances of the Marcheſe and his family, but 
they neither attempted to riſe or ſpeak: exceſs of 
vonder ſeemed to have locked up their W 

| „ 
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For myſelf I nil ood by. the door in a ſtite cf 
feeling which it is impoſſible to deſcribe. - 

She who had juſt entered the apartment with 
me, advanced a 12 ſte ps towards the Marcheſe, 
ſhe then ſtopped, and fixed upon him her wild 
and piercing eyes: * Albert,” the ſaid, * do 
you obſerve-who ſtands before you ? IF you oy 
look upon Antonia, turn your eves this way.“ 
« What brings you hither ?” aſked the Marcheſs, 
ina calm but commanding voice. . *©Totulfil:my 
vow,” | the returned, with indignant reſolution; 
« Do you not. remember the morning on which 
you took the hand of my ſiſter in marriage? Do 
you not recolle& that I told you, be fore you led 
her to the altar that your ſmiles of love ſhould 
be turned into frowns of torture? Have von for- 


- gotten that when you had taken the marriage vow 


to Heaven, I knelt before the ſame altar where 
og had been kneecling, and pledged a vow to— 
ell! You knew not then the import of my oath ; 

now, Albert, hear it, and tremble.” The al. 
niſhment. of the Marcheſe- appeared to increaſ-, 
and he roſe from his ſeat... She continued to ſpeak 
thus: My vow included a triple obligation: by 
the firſt I ſwore, that: ſome immediate action of 
my life ſhould bring diſgrace. upon your family; 


this is performed through the birth of my unfor- 


| tunate child: by the ſeaand I'{wore, that. if the 


darkeſt of human arts could accompliſh mv wiſh, 

I would kecome the wife of a man equal to your- 
ſelf; it is done, Sir Charles Mclfard is my huſ- 
band; and by the third 1, ſwore, that when this 
prayer of my ſoul was fulfilled, your happineſs 
ſhould not vutlive mv triumph.” As ſhe ſpoke 


the laſt words, ſhe made a, ſudden ſtep forward, 
ſnatched from her breaſt a ffiletto, which had horn 


concealed in the folds of her robe, and plunged it 
into the heart of the Marcheſe, “ NOW I am 


M 3 happy 


happy, ſhe oried; * the perfured, the aceurſed 


Albert dies the victim of my revenge by my own. 
%. 


hand,” | 

This was the woman whom I had made my 
wife I- this fiend? Oh, great God of Mercy | 
A miſt ſeemed to cloud my ſenſes; my whole 
frame diſſolved into imbecility, I ſtaggered to a 
ehair, ſunk upon it, and my eyes cloſed with the 
moſt painful heavineſs, * | 

The ſhrieks of Paulina, exclaiming that her 
father was murdered, foon recalled my wander- 


ing ſenfes. I ſtarted wildly up, and eaſt my 


eyes ſucceſſively on every objoRQ around me. 
The Marcheſe lay on the floor bleeding, and ut- 
tering groans of violent agony. The Marcheſa 
Laura (yer Laura indeed was fitting by the table) 
Had fainted in her chair. Paulina ſtood by the 
fide of her mother, ptercing the air with her 
Mrieks, apparently defarous to ruſh out of the 
apartment for aſſiſtance, but not daring to paſs 
the murdereſs, who ſtood between her and the 
door, fmiling on the object of hor nefarious ad 
with the ſavage grin of horrid ſatisfaction, and 
with the inſtrument of her crime, from which 
Now drops of blood were falling, ſtill clenched in 
her uplifted hand ! 14 5 

Bernando now ran into the room; the attitude 
and features of thoſe in it immediately explained 
to him the ſcene before him ; the old man uttered 
a mingled ery of horror and indignat:un ; then 
turning to- Antonia, he exclaimed, © Revengefal, 
aufatuated wretch ! was it to repay me with the 


murder of my maſter, that I entered into plans for 


promoting your happineſs ? Complete your work, 

and kill me too !”” She let the ſtiletto fall from her 
hand, and threw herſelf upon a ſofa without the 
Aighteſt emotion of feature. 


Oh, 
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* Oh, my poer maſter l“ oried Bernardo. 
throwing himſelf upon his knees by the fide of the 
proſtrate body, and raiſing its head upon his arm, 

knele down on the ether fide of the dying man; 
I took his hand in mine, E wanted to convince 


| him that E had no willing concern in the baſe deed 


of his death, and to entreat his pardon. for what I 
had done, if I had by any means been blindly acceſ- 
fary to it. He nipped my hand as | held his, but 
it was only the convulſive graſp of faſt approach- 


ing diſſolution. I ſpoke to him ſeveral times; ſo 
did Bernardo; he appeared inſenſible to our 

words, and uttered only deep groans, while con- 
vulſive farts ſnatched his blaekening body. 


The Marcheſa Laura ſtill continued inſenſible 
on her chair. The Mareheſe gave a loud inter- 
mitted ſigh, which I thought to be his laſt. Pau- 
dura heard it, left her mather and came round to 


the feet off her father. The agony of death 


was extending his jaws, and ſtiffening his eye- 
balls in their ſockets. Again Paulina fhrieked, 
Oh, my father will die !“ ſhe exclaimed ; call 
in aſñſtanoe, ſave my dear father's life !* She 
now darted paſt Antonia, and ruſhed into the gal- 
lery, ſtill exclaiming, ** Oh, fave my dying fa- 
ther—ſave him ſave my father 1%” _ 

Her well known and tenderly- beloved voice 
recalled the almoſt- x inguiſhed ſonſe of the Mar- 


cheſe: My child, my Paulina !* he uttered, in 


accents almoſt too low to be diſtingiuſſed; may 
Heaven take thy innocence”—* io its mercy,” he 
would have ſaid, but the laſt pang that was to 


diſunite the ſoul and body was upon him, a writhe 


of agony bent his every limb, then ſtretched them 

out to bend. no more | | 
The ſounds of perſons approaching the apart- 
ment was now heard. The Marcheſa was be- 
gining to revive, and calling in murmuring. ac- 
cents upon her huſband. Bernardo en By 
ands 
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hands over his deceaſed maſter, uttered à deep 


> ſigh, which the motion of his lips made me con- 


cCeive to be accompanied by an inward prayer; 
then roſe, went to the Marcheſa Laura, took 
her in his arms, and bore her away from the 
apartment, through a door oppoſite to that to- 
wards which the voices and footſteps were ad- 
vancing. | *** 5 

Ihe tygreſs Antonia ſtill maintained a counte- 
nance not calm, but ſatisfied, and ſeemed tortur- 
ed only by ſome” inward bodily pain. 1 had 
ſcarcely time to notice this, before a number of 
ſervants, , in the midſt of whom was the frantic 
Paulina, ruſhed into the room; and laſt, though 
not with the leaſt intereſted countenance, came 
the Marquis de Belleterre. | $3 

He approached the body of the Marcheſe, ſaw 
life was extinct, and I perceived that horror ran 
through his veins. He darted through the ſer- 
vants, and went up to Paulina, who had come but 
a few footſteps into the apartment; Your mo- 
ther is gone from this room,” he ſaid; “let me 
cntreat you to leave it too: pray oblige me by go- 
ing away immediately ; for your own ſake follow 
r | 

She leant on the arm of a female ſervant, and 
retired. 3 . ; 

As the Marquis de Belleterre returned to the 
centre of the room, Bernardo re-entered by the 
door through which he had carried away the Mar- 
cheſa Laura. „ For Heaven's ſake explain to 
me what I ſee !” exclaimed the Marquis; ** wha 
has done this deed ?—Sir Charles Melford here 
too!” I bowed in acknowledgment of his excla- 
mation, ſpeak I could not. Sir Charles Mel- 
ford is innocent,” returned Bernardo; for the 

ung Marquis's eyes were fixed on me in wild 
uſpicion.“ Who then is the atrocious mur- 

| derer? 
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derer?“ afked the Marquis with vehemence. 
% ] am,” replied Antonia with cool firmneſs. 
The Marquis caſt a look of doubt, firſt at Ber- 
nardo, then at me: It is ſo, indeed,“ returned 
Bernardo. | FE 
The Marquis was preparing to addreſs her; 
ſhe roſe from the ſofa, the drops of blood which 
had trickled down upon her white garment from 
the blade of the ſtiletto were now viſible, and as 
he ſaw them he involuntarily ſtarted back. You 
are going to tell me,“ ſhe ſaid, *© of the racks and 
tortures of this world. I ſcorn the power of man 
to injure me, and fly ſelf-willed to retribution in a 
ſccond ſtate, to atone for my paſt deeds to a ſupe- 
rior Judge. I: fear not puniſhment, for I have 
braved it; and however keen the agony of expi- 
ation acroſs that gulph which I am now about to 
Paſs, I have glutted myſelf on this ſide of it with 
the ſweets of revenge. I mock the ſeverity of 
earthly laws, I am paſt their reach, death is al- 
ready in my veins: I have ſwallowed the juice of 
Jaurei ; but it is too tardy a diſſolution, I pant to 


— 
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cloſe mv eyes upon this hated world: the moſt | 


ingenious tortures of the damned muſt be delight, 
compared to the vile loathing with which my 
ſight beholds this earth of diſappointment and in- 
juſtice, Here there is no equity; hereafter, 
whatever my fate, it will be juſt. I have ſinned ; 
but even a ſinner has the ſatisfaQion of juſtice 
and this ſhall give my ſoul the wings to fly to it.“ 
In ſaying this ſhe attempted to ſtoop, and pick up 
the ſtilletto; a ſudden pang, occaſioned by the 
Poiſon ſhe had ſwallowed, ſeized her, and ſhe fell 
with her face upon the ground. 

She raiſed herſelf upon one hand, and turned 
her head towards me: Forgive me,” ſhe ſaid ; 


&« I aſk:no pardon but your's.” [felt it impoſſi- 


blo to refuſe her requeſt in the ſituation ſhe was 
in, 


„ 


words ſhe had: begged of 
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in, and I was dropping upon my knee to ſpeak the 
egged ot me to proneunce, 
when, in a loud: ſhriek, ſhe emitted her luſt 
breath. J 055 1 
My ſenſes ſtiffened, and I became inſenfible to 
the ſcene areund me. » . 0 11 
The next oceurrenee of which I have any re- 
cellcQion is that of Barnardo's leading me from a 
gondala into a houſe in one of the ſtreets in Ve- 
nice. As ſoon as we had entered it, he ſaid, 1 
have brought you bither, ſir, becauſe Þ thought a 
rivate houſe would, at this time, better ſuit your 
melination than an inn; a relation of mine lives 
here, who is honeſt, though poor, and will care- 
fully attend to your wants: I have ſent alſo to 
ſummon your ſervant to you.“ He led me into a 
ehamber, and L thnew myſelf upon the bed: with- 
out ſpeaking. Do not affl.& yourſelf, ſir,” he 
ſaid, you ean have loſt nothing by loſing ſuch: a 
woman as Artenia. —< Monſter !“ J exclaimed; 


„ deceitful, baſe monſter of ingratitude!“ 


4 When yau did love her Bernardo was 
going on; I imerrupted him by calling out, 
* Love her ! I have ited her, but | nauer loved 
her. She deceived even me, who thought 
I knew her fo well,“ returned Bernarda. He 
thon apologived that he muſt leave me to attend 


to his uafortunate miſtreſs; again told me, that 
the houſe, of his relation was entirely at my com- 
mand, and left me. 


When the power of reflection returned to me, 
how evident appeared all the arts which this fiend 


of revenge had uſed to make me one of the inſtru - 


ments for accomplifhing her diſgrace ful vow. That 
two women ſhould ſo nearly reſemble each other 
in perſon, that io one who was unacquainted that 
there was a ſecond: both ſhould ſeem the firſt, ef- 
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bim only for a few: moments, in the indiſtinct light 
af the moon, did not aſtoniſh me; for I have 
known fimilar inſtances of the great reſemblance 
of features; and after the ꝓrivate interview with 
her in the caſſino at Venice, I faw Antonia. no 
more, as you will your ſelf perceive from the na- 
ture of the impoſition ſbe praqtiſed on me, till ſne 
followed me in the diſguiſe of a youth to the little 
inn upon the road; and this diſguife uas pur poſely 
worn by ber, in order that if any trivial differenee 
of figure or perſon/ between her for the Marchefa 
Laura ſhould have ſtruck me, ät might be attri- 
buted to the alteration. of drefs. 

Infamous woman! and oh, execrable dupe that 
I have been to her deeply · planned deceits} And 
for a momentary enjoyment: with this vile wretch, 
this monſter of hypooriſy, this murdereſs, I have 
forfeited a life of happineſs with Margaretta! 

- My brain burns almoſt to madneſs; is it a ſin 
10 wiſh that I were mad if it be, it is a fin to with 
for happineſs, for if I were mad, I muſt be happy, 
for I know I ſhould then think myſelf the Huſband 
| of Margaretta. 

But yau know not yet -how Antonia was aftuated 

in her villainous and but too. ſucceſsful condu& 
towards me, and therefore her as as yet appear 
to you a myſtery. The packet which ſhe put into 
my hands on the morning of our arriving in Ve- 
nice contains the ſecret hiftory of her arts; 1 here 
| mne it for your n, 


The confeſſi ons of Antonia. 


Wu you read theſe lines the wretch who 
wrote them will be ſuffering thoſe tortures which 
religion has denounced againft the crimes ſhe had 
committee; ſhe is ecnſcious that ſhe muſt expiate 

in everlaſting fire the actions of her preſent life, 
| CE yet. 
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. | yet ſo acute are the pangs of her inſulted heart, 
1 that ſhe accepts future torture as the well-known 11 
; | conſequencè of the e+tacy of revenge in this. If 5 

the conſeſſions of a heart rent by theſe intolerable ˖ 
agonies do not tempt you to pity a ſufferer paſt 

| the hope of mercy at leaſt let them induce you to 3 
forgive her having ſinned againſt vourſelf. m 
My father was a decayed noble, who died be- 1 


fore Thad ſeen the light; one month after his | 
death my mother gave birth to my ſiſter Laura F 3 
and myſelſ, who am named Antonia. Our en- | 
trance into the world proved death to her who 
bore us, and we were orphans on the firſt day of 11 


f our exiſtence. - From the moment of our birth, x 
| the ſimilarity of our perſons was ſo great, that the a 


woman who nurſed us was obliged to tie a rib- 
band round my neck, who was the elder born, as 
| a mark by which to diſtinguiſh me from my ſiſter. l 
| Our only relations were a maiden ſiſter of my mo- ! 
| ther's, and a ſiſter of my father's who was a wi- | | 
dow; the former was with my mother at the time | 
of her death, and ſhe immediately ſummoned the | 
latter to the houſe of their deceaſed relative, that 
| they might together conſult how to diſpoſe of 
. their orphan neices. I he property which my fa- 
| ther had left was very ſlender, for his pride had 
| been verv great, and he had lived far beyond the 
| ability of his purſe, inſomuch, that I have ſince 
; heard it declared, it was fortunate for his children 
i that he died when he did, for had-.he lived half a 
year longer, bath himſelf and us would have been 
reduced to beggary, My father's ſiſter had five 
children of her own, thus, as might be expected, 
She Me made objections to increaſing her family by 
taking us into ; my mother?s ſiſter therefore con- 
ſented to take our little property into her own 
hands, and to bring us up in her own houſe, as 
well as the junction of her poſſeſſions and ours 
would permit her to do, 
| 5 as 
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which we had borne to each other from the firſt 
moment of our birth continued to ftrengthen with 


each other. But, ſimilar as we were in our per- 


_ perſuaſive ; mine was warm, and my lips loved to 


his face, beſides wearing the expreſiton of an in- 
telligent mind, glowed with manly beauty, ſo that 
a firſt ſight lighted up for him the flame of paſſion 


and perſon ; whether they told him the ſecret of 
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This aunt reſided in Venice, and accordingly 
when we were old enough to travel ſhe took us 
thither with her. | Et: 
As we had grew up the ftrong reſemblance 


our years, and thoſe only who were very inti- 
mately acquainted with us could diſtinguiſh us from 


ſons, our diſpoſitions did not in the leaſt aſſimilate. 
Laura's temper was extremely mild, and her tones 


utter commands. Our minds were alike cultiva- 
ted; but Laura was diffident of the knowledge and 
accompliſhments which fhe poſſeſſed, I was eager 
in ſeeking opportunities of diſplaying mine. Laura 
was unmoved by the voice of flattery; in me, it 
could ſooth every pain and awaken tranſporting 
pleaſure : Laura received coolly the attentions of 
the other ſex ; I threw myſelf into the way of at- 
tracting them, for they were my higheſt enjoyment. 
For the firſt ſixteen years of my life nothing oc- 
curred to me but ſuch accidents as have happened 
to almoſt every girl with a tolerably handſome 
perſon, and are therefore not worth relating ; on 
the very day on which I completed by ſevemicenth 
year — fatal day to my peace | I ſaw, for the firit 
time ſaw, the Marcheſe di Marvaldi, in the church 
of Saint John. ry 7 

Albert di Marvaldi was juſt returned from his 
travels, he was three years older than myſelf, and 


in my heart. During veſpers my eyes were con- 
ſtantly paſſing over every part of his countenance 


my heart I know not, but he appeared to receive 
| | my 
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my glanees with pleaſure, and no fooner was the 
ſerviec of the church ended, than he came round 
to that part where my aunt and myſelf were ſitting, 
and entered into converſation with us: when we 
left the church he continued to walk with us, and 
when we entered the houſe he left us, for my 
aunt's prudence, as ſhe called the coldneſs of her 
own age, did not ſuffer her to aſæ him to go in 
with us. 

The Marchefe di Marvaldi was, like myſelf, an 
orphan; he was poſſeſſed of a very handſome 
property, and was juſt come to Venice to inbabit- 
the manſion of his anceſtors. | | 

I had already been honoured with many admi- 
rers, and 1 had fancied for a time that I had loved 


' ſeveral of them by turns, but the ſenſations with 


which Albert di Marvaldi had inſpired me ſoon 
explained to me that my former ideas of love had 
been falſe, | 8 | 
It is not my intention to dwell upon any event of 
my life longer than it is abſolutely neceſſary for me 
to do, in order to ſhew you the connection of 
thoſe accidents and diſappointments which have 
driven mv infulted heart to ſeek revenge, even 
though bought by its ultimate torture. © 
| Upon this prineiple, ſuffice it to ſay, that if the 
Marchefe di Marvaldi did not at firſt underſtand 


the feelings of my heart, he ſoon learnt to define 


them through the interpretation of my eyes, for 


before the end of a fortnight he put a note into my 


hand, as we were leaving the church, ſaying, 
that he flattered himſelf he had won my good opi- 
nion, and ſhould call upon my aunt on the fol- 
lowing morning, to aſk the honour of my hand in 


. Marriage. f 


J was almoſt tranfported, raving with joy; not 


only that | really felt the height of paſſion for the 


Marcheſe, but pride alſo aſſiſted in vaiſing my 
. tranſports. 
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tranſports. I was the daughter of a decayed no- 


ble, I inherited all his ſpirit of family hauteur, 
but my circumſtances were ſuch, that I had never 
hoped for, much leſs aſpired to, a connection an- 


ſwerable to my birth; and now, in the very man 


whoſe perſon I moſt admired, were combined 
both family, power, and fortune | The manfion 
of the Marcheſe was one of the moft noble in 
Venice, his eſtabliſhment one of the richeſt, his 
gondolas and carriages the maſt. expenſive and beau 
tiful, and himſelf the very man whom I ſhould 
have ſelected from the reſt of the world, even 
though not poſſeſſed of a fingle one of theſe luxy- 
ries. Oh, bad I then known what would have 

n the event of this momentary happineſs ! Oh, 
had I then died but J am content to have lived, 
and to have lived a wretch, for I ſhould not elſe 
have. taſted the ſweets of revenge, | 
 Agreeably to his appoitment, the Marcheſe 
came. on the following morning, and was moſt 
graciouſly received by my aunt, now-ſhe knew his 
intentions to be honourable, as ſhe exprefied her- 
ſelf. Few words ſerve to determine a matter of 
love to which the minds of both parties are in- 
elined; thus it was with Albert and myſelf, and I 
paſſed three hours in his ſociety that mörning in 
the enviable ſtate of his future wife, 

T be greater part of his time was now ſpent at 
the houſe ef my aunt ; whenever I went to the 
church, or to the opera, be was my canſtant at- 
tendant, and I felt my love inereaſe for him to an 
excels which L could not hide from him; and bg 
appeared the moſt happy af men, 
It had been agreed that our marriage ſhould be 
ſalemniſed at the diſtanoe of three months from 
the Margheſe's firſt offor of his hand to me; two 
mont ha of that time were now paſſed, and my 
ſiſten, who was on a viſt to her paternal aunt in 


the 


aſſaſſing n 


the country, was recalled to Venice: to be preſent 
at the nuptials. And from the moment of her re- 


turn begins the date of my miſery. 


Falſe, perjured, baſe, wnfeeling, inhuman Al- 


bert di Marvaldi !'no' ſooner did he behold my 
 fiſler Laura, than that heart, which had ſo long 
and with ſo many vous of eternal fidelity been 
given to me, began to withdraw itſelf from my 
bdoſom, and to creep into the breaſt of my happy 
ſiſter. Yes, after all his ſacred proteſtations, all 


his appeals to Heaven to witneſs his faith, and all 
the raptures he had expreſſec - ſo often expreſſed, 


at the anticipated conſummation of our marriage, 
he ceaſed to love me; but l, even in my revenge, 
cannot veaſe to love him; it is the exceſs of my 
love för him, that fpurs me on to become his 


My firſt apprehenſton of his baſeneſs was one 


morning when the day appointed for our marriage 
was faſt approaching, he came to my apartment 
and for ſome trifling reaſon deſired the nuptials to 
be deferred for ſome time longer. I thought this 


a ſtrange requeſt, from a young man ſo paſſion- 
ately in love as I had ever thought him to be; I 


however judged that there muſt be ſome ne ceſſit y 
for the pretraQtion of our marriage with which I 
was not acquainted, and I felt tolerably ſatisfied, 
till going in the evening of that very day imo the 


garden adjoining to the houſe of my aunt, I ſaw 
in an arbour at the farther end of a walk, along 


uv hich I was moving, the deceitful Maroheſe di 
Marvaldi ſeated by my perfidious ſiſter Laura, 


and holding in his hand one of her's. 

They ſaw me not at firſt, I ſtopped, and felt 

as if | were ſinking into the earth ; in a few mo- 

ments Laura raiſed her eyes and beheld me; ſhe 

- on to Albert, and they both roſe with the con- 

uſion of intèrrupted love on their faces. 1 or 
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ynced towards them, and, in a voice animated 
by the indignation of my feelings, [ upbraided 
Albert with his per fidy, and Laura with her in⸗ 


juſtice in ſtealing ay the acknowledged huſband 


of her ſiſter.. 

Laura burſt into tears, and ſooined anxious to 
{ay ſomething which her tears CI. her from 
uttering. | 

The Marcheſe beſought Laura to go into the 
houſe, and requeſted me to return with him into 
the arbour 3 Laura obeyed his requeſt, and I was 
not yet ſufficiently. convinced that my ſuſpicions 
were juſt, to refuſe him a hearing. 

Oh great God l what a veil of happineſs did he 
then- draw from before my clouded eyes Ihe 
confeſſed to me that he had ſeen my ſiſter Laura, 
while on a viſit to her paternal aunt, that he had 
made acquaintance with her, and that they had 
already begun to interchange looks of tenderneſs 
when he had been called on ſome matter. of im- 
portance to Venice, whither he had uriderſtood ſhe 
was ſoon to follow him, and where he meant to 

make her an offer of his hand; that on ſeeing me 
in the church of Saint John, my great reſemblance 
to my ſiſter had deceived him, and that he had 
ſuppoſed me to be the ſame girl hom he had ſeen 
and admired in the village of F-—, and that he 
did: not diſcover his error till my ſiſter returned 


to Venice, and he ſaw us together. Hence,” 


ſaid he, has ariſen an unfortunate miſtake, for 
which I know not how to atone to you, and which 
my averſion to communicate to you has for ſome 
days paſt rendered me very unhappy ; 1 am bound 
in honour to eſpouſe your ſiſter, as my firſt ad- 
vances were made te her, but, continued he, 
you ſhall not ſuffer from my error, I will endea- 
your to procure you a connection not inferior to 
the one you have expected, by giving you a for- 
tune hien ſhall command yeh a one for Lan” ; 


The 
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The ſudden turn given to my feelings by the 
diſappoimment of my paſſion, and the overthrow 
of my future proſpeQs, fired my blood to mad» 
neſs; I threw. myſelf upon the ground, raved, 
ſhrieked, curſed Albert and myſelf, called upon 
Heaven to ſtrike him dead before me; and las 
I wept that no immediate revenge preſented itſe 
to my ready hand. k 5 | 
As my extacy of rape diſſolved itſelf a little in 


tears, my reaſon became clearer, and I ſaw my 


ſiſter and aunt coming towards us from the 


houſe; my ſhrieks, Iſuppoſe, had called them out. 


Still I was upon the ground; my ſiſter came 
and endeavoured 1 3 ſhe appeared alarmed at 
my ſituation, and faid, ** Albert fhall be your huſs 
band.“ Impoſſible,” ſaid he, Fam your's by 
the juſtice of firſt affections. If it muſt be ſo,” 
returned Laura, ** promiſe again to be a friend to 
my ſiſter.” At theſe words I ſtarted up, they re- 
called to me the promiſe with which the Marcheſe 
had ended his explanation. Inſulting wretches l“ 
I exclaimed, think you that your vile gold, and 
your more deteſted friendſhip, will be accepted by 
me me whom you have combined to diſtraQ, 
to torture, to deceive=no ! before Iacknowledge 


your friendſhip, every breathing thing upon the 


earth ſhall be my foe; and before I accept your 
gold - your kindneſs, as you call it Iwill beg, 
ſtarve, rot ! One word more and I trouble you 
no longer; only bear in your mind this admont- 
tion: —that by my ſoul I ſwear, your ſmiles of 
pleafure fhall be turned into agony !” Having ſaid 
this, I ran into the houſe, gained my chamber, 


ſhut myſelf within it, and reſolved to leave it no 


more till Laura was the Marcheſa di Marvaldi ; 
my paſſions were ſtrong, but they eaſily yielded to 
cach other, and anger now gave way to the anti- 


cipated pleaſure of revenge, though I had not yet 


digeſted any plan for obtaining it. 


continued 
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X continued refolute in not leaving my chamber 


nor admitting any one into it, except a female ſer- 


vant to whom I was partial. My ſiſter Laura and 


the Marcheſe came -repeatedly to my door and 
implored admittance, or at leaſt that I would liſten 
to them while they addreſſed me, and anſwer them 


from within: hut I did not ſuffer even a monoſyl- 


lable to paſs my lips: they both wrote to me, im- 


ploring me to fay how they could make me hap- 


py; my ſiſter alſo addreſſed me a private letter, 


in which the told me, that ſhe would ſtill refuſe 
to -marry the Marcheſe di Marvaldi, if her re- 
maining ſingle would be any fatisfaQtion to my 
mind. Heaven and Hell ſhould not now have per- 
fuaded me to marry the Marcheſe myſelf, after 
the ſlight I had received from him, had he even 
fallen on his knees to implore my hand ; however, 
it was not probable that he would ever wiſh to 


make me his wife, even if my ſiſter refuſed to 


unite herſelf with. him, and accordingly I deter- 
mined to look forward only to that paſſion which 
is ſtronger than love. . 

Aſter I had confined myſelf a month to my 
chamber, and had received repeated letters from 
them both, declaring that they would never marry 
without my conſent, 1 wrote a note, which I di- 
rected to them jointly, and in which were only 
theſe words: | 


&« I wiſh you to marry.” 


A few minutes after I had fent this note Lreceived 
one from them, whereinthey requeſted that l would 
complete their happineſs by once again entering 
into their ſociety, to this I returned an anſwer : 
When you are united I will mix again with 
the world.” 
Preſently after came a third ſupplicarion, to de- 
ſire that I would be preſent at their nuptials; and 
to this I replied: | | 
« You 
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- & You hall fee me on the day of your marriage.” 
From the two laſt enquiries I perfectly under- 
ſtood that they thought me reconciled to ſeeing my 
fiſter- the Marcheſa di Marvaldi, and imagined 
that I only kept myſelf a priſoner in my chamber 
till the indiſſoluble knot ſhould be tied between 
them, and I made my anſwers purpoſely equivocal 
to retain them in their error, as on their union de- 
pended all my.ſelf-promiſed revenge. 
On the evening previous to the day upon which 
they were to be united, the female ſervant whom 
I alone admitted into my apartment came to inform 
me what was to be the event of the morrow, and 
to requeſt in the joint names of Albert and Laura 
that they might ſee me that evening; I told the 
woman who brought me this meſſage to ſay, that 


they ſhould: ſee Me on the morrow, and not till 5 


CCC c 
When the morning arrived, J habited myſelf 
only in the ſame clothes which I had worn during 
the preceding week, and without a fingle orna- 
ment about my drefs to compliment the wedding 
of this perfidious lover and inhuman ſiſter : I ſat 
down, in a ſtate of mind which I know not better 
how to expreſs than by calling it a compoſed mad- 
_ neſs, to àwait the ſummons for accompanying 
them to church. At length it was brought to the 
outſide of my door by my aunt; I enquired to 
what church they were going ? ſhe told me that 
of Saint John; 1 requeſted that they would pro- 
ceed, and promiſed immediately to follow them. 
My aunt went down with my meſſage, and 
ſhortly after returned to ſay, that they wiſhed me 
to go with them; I anſwered that I promi ſed to 
follow, but would not go with them. . 


They knew me to be reſolute, and accordingly 


they ſet out without me. = 0 = 
Immediately on, their being gone, I threw a 
thick veil over my head, went. down into the 


ſtreet, 


ſtreet, 
which 
Saint | 
little « 
fide o 
ſtation 
enterc 
entire 


ſtreet, and proceeded by a different wav to that 
which I knew they had taken to the cioiflers of 
Saint John; I ſtole along them till I gained a 
little door which opens into the church on one 
fide of the altar, I flid through it, and took my 
ſtation behind a bulky pillar, at the moment they 
entered the church on the other fide ; here I ſtood 
entirely free from obſervation, and here, in the 
very church where the baſe Albert had firſt met 
and returned my glances of love, I ſaw kim uni- 

ted to my unfeeling ſiſter. | 
When the ceremony was concluded, the Mar- 
cheſe kiſſed the lips of his wife: 1 thank Heaven 
that he did ſo ; the power of giving pleaſure which 
thoſe lips poſſeſſed I knew to be mine in cquity, 
and I burnt to taſte the delight they were capable 
of giving; to ſee another revel in the joys 1 lan- 
guiſhed for, was more than I could bear, it rouſed 
my ſpirit to the pitch up to which I wiſhed it to 
be ſcrewed, and throwing up my vet, I daſhed 
towards the altar. On ſeeing me, they both 
ſtepped forward; and extended their hands to take 
mine. Forbear, inhuman wreiches!“ I cried ;*” 
pollute not my hand by the perjured touch of 
yours; I come nor hither to meet your hated 
forms on terms of amity ; touch me not, 1 charge 
ye; you have juſt pledged a vow at this altar, I 
come to pledge one alſo” I threw myſelf upon 
my knees before the altar, kiſſed the crucifix 
which was placed upen it, then ſaid : “ I ſwear 
by ſome immediate action of my life to bring diſ- 
grace upon the family of the Marcheſe di Mar- 
valdi; 1 ſwear, if the moſt deceitful! arts can ac- 
compliſh my wiſh, to marry a man equal in rank 
to Albert di Marvaldt; and I ſwear, when this 
darling wiſh of my ſoul thall be effedec that hi: 
happineſs ſhall not outlive muy triumph z all this 1 
ſwcar to perform, though et the hazard of my 
N everlaſting 
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everlaſling ſoul.” Having ſaid this, I roſe from 
the altar, darted at them a mingled look of indig- 
nation, contempt, and fury, and left the church. 
Whether all the words of my vow, or indeed any 
part of it, was. audible to them, I am not able to 
determine, for the agony paſſing in my ocart ren- 
dered it difficult to me to articulate. On arriving 
in the cloiſters, I pulled down my veil, returned 
by the ſhorteſt way to. the houſe of my aunt, and 
again locked myſelf into my chamber. 

You will, perhaps, be ſurpriſed that I did not 
in the church take the revenge of his life upon the 
Marcheſe, as you have now ſeen me ſufficient] 
deſperate to do it ; but my triumph would not 
then have been complete; I ſhould-not have tor- 
tured him with the diſgrace of a family which had 
hitherto not been ſtained with a ſpot of infamy, or 


ſhould I have ſhewn that I could through my own. 


means connect myſelf with a man his equal in rank 


and fortune, without being indebted for the con- 


nection to the pittance which he inſultingly had 
offered to me; at that moment niy revenge would 
not have been full, and therefore, to me, no re- 
Venge. 


- 


The nuptials were celebrated at the manſion of 


the Marcheſe ; and my aunt came to me after I 


had been returned home about two hours, to en- 
quire why 1 had not gone to the houſe of joy, as 
1 had promiſed Albert and my ſiſter that they 
ſhould ſee me on the day of their marriage? From 
this meſſage I began to conclude that they had not 
heard my vow at the altar; I did not think it ne- 
ceſſary to repeat it, and only anſwered, *I have 
kept my promiſe, they have ſeen me on the day 
of their marriage; tell them this, and alſo tell 


them to urge me no more to enter their preſence, 


for we meet but once again !” 
My aunt ſeemed to underſtand theſe words dif- 
ferently to what they were meant to convey ; ſhe 


thought 
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thought them, I believe, to allude to a future 


ſtate. She did not attempt to argue with me, for 


ſhe knew the firmneſs of my temper ; ſhe knew 
alſo the aggravations I had received for forming 
my preſent reſolution, and left me to return to the 


* houſe of the Marcheſe. 


[ doubt not that the day I paſſed was happier than 
that either of Albert- or Laura. 1 was contem- 
plating the future atonement of my wrongs ; I was 
enjoying the ſatisfaction of a wretch who, on the 
wings of vengeance, was towering above her diſ- 
appointments ; it is the moſt decided feeling which 
ſenſe can taſte. | 

In the courſe of the ſame week I had reſolved 
to leave the houſe of my aunt : I knew that Laura 
wonld be frequently viſiting it, and I determined 
not to ſubje& myſelf to the hated ſight of her pre- 
ſence. On the very morning on which I had pre- 
determined to depart from it, the female ſervant 
who attended me came into my chamber, and told 
me that ſhe had found my aunt lifeleſs in her bed. 
I heard the event unmoved; my heart was not in 


a ſtate. to be touched with the common occur- 


rences of life. I ſtill, however, felt ſufficient in- 


tereſt in her fate to wifh to aſcertain whether her 


death had been a natural one, and I ſent for a phy- 


ſician to inform me on this point. He ſatisfied me 


by declaring a fit to have been the cauſe of her 


death, and I now experienced ſome ſlight pleaſure + 


at her being no more ; for ſhe had been to me 
affectionate and indulgent, and I did rejoice that 
ſhe was ſpared the pain of witneſſing the future 
events of my life. I next ſummoned a lawyer, 


and, in his preſence, opened her will ; ſhe had. 


equally ſhared between Laura and myſelf what 
little property ſhe died poſſeſſed of. I imme- 
diately made the diviſion, even to the ſplitting of 
a ſtraw, that it might never be ſaid the poor An- 
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tonia had defrauded of a pin's point the rich Laura, 
who had offered her pittance to buy her a huſband, 

You. will. not be ſurpriſed that I was ſcrupu- 
louſly honeſt at the very moment that I was ſcek- 
ing an opportunity of performing a moſt atrocious 
crime. You muſt have ſeen enough of this world 
to have obferved that every one who inhabits it is 


made up of contradictions, that every individual 


being looks forward to ſome purpoſe. which, tho? 


he knows it to be of a criminal nature, he has not 


the reſolution to forego, and that he equally binds 
himſelf down to the performance of other. virtues 


with ſtrianeſs. 


A ſhort time after the death of my aunt, 'Ibe- 
gan to enter into a courſe of gaiety and. diſſipation, 
which I had. fixed upan as the firſt ſteps towards ac- 


compliſhing my deep laid ſcheme of revenge. I 


went conſtantly to the theatres alone, and before 
J had been in them many. minutes, I was certain 
of being attended. by a fwarm of thoſe young men 
who hold themſelves ready to pay their attentions 
to any woman willing to receive: them. By my 


being ſeen alone, or at leaſt without any female 


companion, in a theatre, when my ſiſter and her 
huſband were perhaps on the contrary ſide of the 


ſame houſe, or at lcaſt in ſome other place of pub- 


lic amuſement, the report of my diſappointment, 
and my ſubſequent enmity to my ſiſter and Albert, 


began to be ſpread very largely about. Some of 
graver vears, in both ſexes, took part againſt me 


for perſiſting to maintain a.conſtant enmity againſt 
a man whoſe. conduct had originated from error, 
not deſign. The younger women were, as they 
always are, in a conſpiracy againſt one who has 


any charms of perſon which may vie with their 


own; but the young men flattered, careſſed, and 
encouraged me in my determined animoſity againſt 
the Marcheſe and his wife. Theſe marks of their 


approbation 
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approbation were exactly what I deſired. I gave 
them frequent invitations to viſit me; free acceſs 
to the houſe of a ſingle woman is never diſregard- 
ed by a man who devotes his life to a faſhionable 
pleaſure, and in a few months my houſe became 
the conttant aſſemblage of the gay young men of 
the time. Sh 

The appearance of doing wrong 1s as injurious 
to a female character, in the eves and opinion of 
the world, as the actual commiſſion, and my re- 
putation already began to be tarniſſied by the 
tongue of calumny. | 
At this time I received a letter from my ſiſter, 
wherein ſhe entreated me to receive her protection 
and admoniſhed me, if I continued firm againſt 
reuniting myſeif with her upon! the terms of 
friendſhip; to be careful of my own'fame, which 
had ſuffered greatly in the eſtimation of the world 
at large, I returned no anſwer to this petition — 
the ſtigma of the world I was-labouring to gain. 
Thus paſſeq a few months, till my ſlender 
finances were entirely exhauſted by the diſſipation 
in which I had lived, and the entertainments I had 
ſo profuſely given. The time of my firſt willing 
degradation was now faſt approaching; it was a 
degradation which I*had reſolved, nay vowed, 
to undergo ; and yet, as the moment which made 

it neceſſary continued to advance more preſſingly 
upon me, I could not forbear recoiling at the ter- 
Tific idea. N 

My late levity of conduQt had given me many 
admirers, who had not ſcrupled to make me pe- 
cuniary offers for my careſſes. I loved none of 
them, and, therefore, was undecided on whom 
to fix the honour of my diſgrace. - 

- The Marcheſe di Marvaldi had, during his 
travels, ſpent much of his time at the court of 
France; he had there ſeen many 5 
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and, from the noble conduct of one of them, 


with whom he had been engaged in an affair of 
honour, he had imbibed the higheſt opinion for 
Engliſhmen in general, and given a preſſing invi- 
tation to thoſe whom he had known in that king- 
com to viſit him whenever their purſuits might 
lead them to Venice. 

The Marcheſe had been married about ſeven 
months to Laura, when I was informed that an 
F ngitth nobleman, who had been ſome time in 
France with his ſiſter, in the hope of benefiting 
her health, not having received the expeRed ſuc- 
ceſs from the climate, was come with her into the 
{ti}! ſerener atmoſphere of Italy, and had taken 
up his reſidence in the Pallazo di Marvaldi. 1 far- 
ther underſtood that the Marcheſe and he had 


- Paſſed ſome time together in France; and at that 


moment I thought no more of what I had heard, 
About a fortnight after this I one day ſaw an 
Engliſhman walking in the place of Saint Mark 
with Lauza and her huſband ; I juſt caſt my eyes 
upon him, and he appeared to me of about forty 
years of age, of a handſome countenance and 
good figure. In the evening of the ſame day, 
one of my conſtant attendants at the opera ſaid to 
me, I have promiſed to introduce a ſtranger to 
Your table this evening; have J your leave?“ — 
«Whois it!“ I aſked. © The Engliſh noble- 
man,” he replied, who is now with his ſiſter 
upon a viſiti to the Marcheſe di Marvaldi. He 
has ſeen you ſeveral times, and is deſirous of being 
2cquainted with you; but he comes unknown to 


your brother and Laura; for as he and his ſiſter 


are both receiving civilities from the Marchefe 
and his wife, he thinks it would appear unhand- 
ſome conduQ to them, were he openly to viſit 


You, with whom they are upon terms of enmity.” 


| returned home after the play, and in a ſhort 
time the young Italian followed me, bringing with 
| him 
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him the Engliſhman whom J had ſeen in the morn- 
ing walking in the ſquare of Saint Mark, and whom 
he introduced to me as Sir Robert Seymour. 


Pardon me, my dear George, that the exact 


ht truth which the nature of our friendſhip demands 
E reciprocally from us, in reciting the occurrences 
n | that befal our lives, will not permit me to hide 
n | this foible of your parent, which, as a father, he 
N judged rightly in veiling from you; for your father 
8 undoubtedly was the Sir Robert Seymour here 
4 alluded to by Antonia, You cannot require to 
> © bc reminded of his having gone abroad at the pe- 
1 ! riod herein mentioned with his ſiſter, Mrs. 


Woodville, for the benefit of her health. I ſhall 
wave all farther comments on this diſcovery for 
the preſet, and proceed in copying the narrative 
which has divulged it ; thus it proceeds ; 


— 


I ſhall be very brief in diſoloſing to you tranſa ions 
which it gives me no ſatisfaction to dwell upon, 
and which it can afford you no plcaſure to read. 
I gathered from the converſation and manners of 
Sir Robert Seymour that he was a man of gallan- 
try, He ſoon found an opportunity of ſeeing me 
alone, and revealed to me the reaſon of his having 
deſired my acquaintance : his bribes to infamy 
were liberal; they enabled me to live in that ſtyle 
of affliuence which I wiſhed to ſhow my ſiſter and 
her huſbandI could ſupport without their affiitance z 
and, in a ſhort time, a ſtill more extraordinary, 
but not leſs ardent, with of mine was accompliſh- 
e- for I felt myſelf about to become a mother. 

When I was advanced four months in my preg- 
nancy, I declared my ſituation to Sir Robert; 
for he was on the point of leaving Venice for Nice 
in compliance with the preſcription of the phyſi- 
cian, who had recommended a change of air to 
his liter. ; 
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My ſituation ! found to be what he neither wiſh- 
ed nor exped ed; however he behaved with the 
generoſity of a man of honour, and promiſed to 
provide for my child, by taking it to England 
with him, when he ſhould return thither. He 
adviſed me immediately to leave Venice, and en- 
deavour to hide my condition from the world: 
this it was not my wiſh to do; I therefore returned 
evaſive anſwers, the ſum of which meant, that 
I choſe to remain in the place where I was. He 
appeared uneaſy at finding this to be my determi- 
nation, and, after ſome heſitation, he beſought 
me never to let it be known who was the father 
of my child, as if would give the utmoſt pain to 


have the Marcheſe Albert acquainted that he had 


been guilty of ſo great a breach of hoſpitality, as 
he conceived to be a conneQion with the ſiſter of a 


man from whom he had been receiving ſo great. 


ei lities as he had experienced from the Mar- 
cheſe di Marvaldi, even though an enmity 
ſubſiſted between us, and I had thrown myſelf in- 
to his way, . 

My ſole obje& was, that the Marcheſe ſhould 
feel the humiliation of knowing the ſiſter of his 
wife to be the mother of an illegitimate child; 
thus it was of no conſequence to me to divulge who 
was the father, and I readily agreed to conceal 
that circumſtance. 5 | 

A few days after this converſation, Sir Robert 
Seymour left Venice, it having been predeter- 
mined between us that when my child was born I 
thould write to inform him of it, and that he 
would then, if poſſible, come himſelf to fetch it 
away, at all events, would ſend a truſty dependent 
to convey it to England. 

It was not long before the fame of my condition 
began to be ſpread abroad, and I then received a 
ſecond letter from my ſiſter, wherein ſhe e 
| e 
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ed my fall from virtue, and implored me to fly to 
ſome place where T was not known. I treated 
this letter like the former one, with the contempt 
of not agknowledging the receipt. 

About a week befo re the time at which await- 
ed the birth of my infant, Sir Robert, whoſe ſiſ- 
ter had paid the debt of nature, returned to Ve- 
nice, under pretence of bidding farewel to the 
Marcheſe di Marvaldi, in fac, to hear ſome 
tidings of me, The evening before my confine- 
ment he viſited me; during his ſtay with me, he 
ſaid, ©** Antonia, I love von, and nothing but the 
fear of loſing both the aff-Qion and-reſpeQ of two 
ſons, whom I have in England, prevents me from 
making you my wife ; that, however: cannot be, 
from the reaſon I have already ſtated; but every 
thing elſe which it is in my power to do, to ren- 
der you happy, you may c::mmand.. Do you 
prefer to be yourſelf the protectreſs of the child, 
which is vet unborn? or do you wh me to con- 
vey it under m own care to England? My vow 
made it uncertain how long might be an inhabi- 
tant of this world; I iccord: ngly anſwered, 1 
wiſh it to be under your care.” He then told me 
that he ſhould I-ave Venice immediately on the 
child's entrance into life, and that he had provided 
a woman to nurſe it on its journey. He next 
preſenter me with a fum of money, which he told 
me was to buv comfort during my confinement 
for m\ſclf ; and much, much was it beyond what 
I expe&cd from. hw : he then bade me go0d- 
night This was the laſt time | ever ſaw him.— 

I believe he loved me, but obliged him ſelf not to 
ſt: me again, from a convidion of the injuſtice 
his viſits to me were doing to his ſons. On the 
ſuccec ding morning 1 gave birth to a girl, who 
was named Amilia; notice of her birth was di- 
rcaly carried to Sir Robert, and ſhe was that af- 
ternoon conveyed from me for ever. 
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This, Sir Charles, explains what appeared to 
you a myſtery, when I told you that I had not 
embraced my child ſince the day of her birth: 
you thought me then the mother of Paulina. 

In a very ſhort time the birth of my child was 
blazed all over Venice; it was even confidently 
aſſerted who was the father, and I was credibly 
informed that the Marcheſe Albert himſelf 
knew who was the parent; but the child was ſaid 
to be dead. ” Ss - 

I ſaw with joy, the firſt part of my vow ac- 


* compliſhed ; the ſtigma of infamy which I wiſhed 


to fix upon the Marchefe by my conduct the 
tongue of the world was as ready as I could defire 


it to be in placing upon him, and his name was 


now ſcarcely ever mentioned without it being 


added with a ſneer, His wife is ſiſter to that An- 


tonia who has diſgraced herſelf and her family by 
bearing a child.“ Now did I begin to triumph 


now did the Mareheſe's ſmiles of pleaſure, as 1 


had foretold they ſhould, begin to be turned into 
frowns of agony. You are aware, like myſelf, 
that the * of being a mother, unmarried, 
in reaſon falls only upon her who bears it; but 
the world at large delights to find falſe pleas for 
inſulting its neighbours, and always takes care to 


give the innocent family a ſhare of the ſtigma.— 
V pon this acquaintance with the ill nature of the 


world I aged, and I found the aſſurance I had 


placed upon it not ill founded. At firſt it fell 


ſtrongly indeed upon the Marcheſe, and it is not 


worn away even to this day. What has thus long 


continued Paulina without the offer of the hand 


of a ſingle Tralian nobl - what but that her aunt 
Antonia bore a baſtar ? 


— 


Here, George, I muſt again interrupt the nar- 
rative of Antonia, to make ſome obſervations 
which 
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which have perhaps already appeared to 7ou.— - 
Do you now not perceive what meaning lurked 


beneath the Count di Rebini's tongue, when he 
ſaid, * Paulina is a fine girl, and her father is poſ- 
feſſed of a handiome fortune, but yet ſhe is not 
the woman whom every man would chooſe to 
make his wife?“ Is it not alſo obvious what was 
the ſecret he was about to diſcloſe to me in our 
walk on St. Mark's place, when the Marcheſe 
di Malvardi interrupted our converſation? Does 
not likewiſe the reaſon plainly appear 'why the 
Marcheſe, with ſo great confuſion, and yet fo 


great earneſtneſs, made me an offer of his daugh- 


ter in marriage? Oh, what a diſgrace has this 
Antonia been to her ſex | what a ſcourge to the 
peace of thoſe with whom ſhe has been fated to 
live! Methinks to her the pictured mother of 
Hamlet was an angel, and that to expreſs her 
enormities, Shakſpeare would have converted his 
eomparatively weak apoſtrophe of Frailtv, thy 
name is woman,” into Devil, thy name is wo- 
man!“ 
Her account of herſelf continues thus: 


For ſome time no occurrence worth my re- 
lating happened; I continued to recover gradual- 
ly from my lying in, and Laura gave birth to her 
daughter Paulina, When I became reſtored to 
my health, I went very liiile from home, and 
received viſits from but few of mv former inti- 
mates: I pretended to appear repentant for what 
I had done. it was neceſſarv that my conduct 
ſhould now change, or 1 could never have the 
fainteſt chance of forming an union to abſolve me 
from the ſecond part ot my vow; all my hopes 
reſted now on my being able to inveigle ſome 
ſtrabger or foreignor into my ſnares. | 
At the expiration of two months the nurſe who 
had accompanied Sir Robert to England 8 
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child returned. 1 learnt from her that it was. 
well, and that its father appeared to have ſome 
affection for it. I had underſtood from him, at 
our laſt parting, though he had abſolutely ex- 
preſſed it, that he did not intend me ever again to 
ſee my ehild, and that I was not to expe&, in fu- 
ture, to receive either letters or preſents from 
him; and I had received the intelligenee with that 
indifference with which ſecondary concerns are 


always liſtened to, when one principal obje& oc- 


cupies the mind. 
Towards the ſecond year after my becoming a 
mother, I learnt from a young Italian, who had 


always been in the habit of frequenting my houſe, 


and who was now juſt returned from paſſing ſome 
months in England, that Sir Robert Seymour had 
died during his ſtay in the kingdom. I aſked after 
my child; he told me that he had made ſome pri- 
vate enquiries about it, and that he had been aſ- 
ſured it was dead alſo. I received theſe tidings 
without either painful or pleaſurable emotions. 

Not long after this time, I was one day fitting 
alone in my chamber, when my ſervant inform- 
ed me, that an old man of a decent appearance 


. wiſhed to ſpeak to me. I admitted the petitioner 


to ſee me, and, to my ſurpriſe, recogniſed in the 
perſon of him who entered my apartment an old 
ſervant of my deceaſed father named Bernardo. 

His ſervices to my father had been moſt faith- 
ful ; he lived with my mother at the time of my 


birth : I had ſeen him frequently fince her death; 
for he had lived in the ſervice of a noble man in 


the ſame village, to which I had often gone to 
viſit my paternal aunt. He had always cxprefſed 
much affe ion for the daughters of his ceceaſed 
maſter ; I knew His words to expres the rcal feel- 
ings, of his hcart, and I received Lim with great 
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© 
Tt was a long time before he could ſpeak. I was 
ſurpriſed by his embarraſſment. At length he 
gained the power of utterance. and told me he 
had quitted his laſt ſervice, that he had come to 
Venice to ſeek a new one, and that chance had 
directed him to the Marcheſe di Marvaldi, that 
he had there obtained the place of major-domo; 
but I am not happy,” added he, for I have 
heard ſo ſad a tale about you, my dear lady 
Here he burſt into tears. 
I made him fit down by me, expreſſed my fa- 
tisfaction at ſeeing him again, and then, in my 
turn, told him a tale of what I had undergone 
from the diſappointment of my love for the Mar- 
theſe calculated to ſoften his heart in my favour. 
When! had concluded it, he ſat ſome time in 
lence ; he appeared half convinced of my wrongs, 
and yet not ſatisfied with me. Do not you 
pity me?“ I ſaid. The child,” returned he 
« the child!” I underſtood his meaning, and 
inſtead of attempting to exculpate himſelf, I choſe 
the more politic method of deſcribing my ſorrow, 


my repentance, and my preſent ſecluſion from 


gaiety. At length I brought him over to pity 
me; and when he went away, I made him pro- 
miſe to come frequently and fit with me. 


I already felt a plan by which it might be in his 
power to aſſiſt me in performing my ſecond vow 


dancing in my brain; but I reſolved that it would 
be prudent to let many months paſs before I ven 
tured even to hint it to him. 
My ſiſter and myſelf had been always much ad- 
mired by the Engliſh who had travelled through 
Italy ; Sir Robert Seymour's attachment to me 
was a ſign of their approbation; and ] learnt from 
my confidants that every Engliſhman who had vi- 
ſited at the Pallazo di Marvaldi expreſſed much 
more than common praiſe of Laura's perſon and 


figure. 


I had 
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1 had a faint glimme ring of ſome advantage 
which might reſult to me from our reſemblance, 
but J could not yet form any diſtin idea of how 
it was to be effected. One point, however, I felt 
neceſfary carefully to attend to, that I ſhould keep 
myſelf ſecluded from the world, as nothing eould 
promote the ſucceſs of ſuch a deceit, if I ever 
ſhould find it convenient to praQtiſe it, ſo much as 
keeping myſelf from obſervation, and by the ſame 
reaſon from being ſpoken of. 
Bernardo continued to viſit me once every 
month, and ſometimes oftener ; but two years 
had tediouſly rolled away before 1 believed the old 
man to be ſufficiently convinced of my pretended 
reſolution to walk no more in the paths of vice, 
to be induced to aſſiſt me in any plan for promot- 
ing the happinefs of my future days. I then ven- 
tured to begin the fubjeQ; I talked to him of the 
married felieity of my ſiſter, how unjuſtly ſhe had 
acquired it, and how injuriouſly I had been 
treated. His anſwer only was, that the Marcheſe 
had fallen into an error, into which the great re- 
ſemblance between Laura and myſelf had induced 
him: that it had not been a willing inſult offered 
by him to me; and that he had been deſirous of 
making me any recompence in his power. 
« It is the wiſh of my heart,” ſaid I, to 
marry; I defire to become the wife of ſome man 
who has ſufficient generoſity. to eſpouſe a woman 
who cannot enrich him, and who would place me 
in a fituation that would not diſgrace the family 
from which I am deſcended.” Bernardo ſmiled, 
and, it was evident, at the vanity of my wiſh. I 
continued : “ Wi.h an Italian this can never be 
the caſe ; but could I be ſo happy as to pleaſe 
ſome man who did not know the circumſtances of 
my paſt life——" — “ Would you conceal them 
from one who might aſk your hand?“ Bernardo 
| | interrupted 
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wife!“ The Marcheſa is certainly very much ad- 


not,“ was his anſwer. I think,” ſaid I, “that 
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interrupted me by ſaying. lt is a juſtice J owe 
to myſelf,” I replied, ** have already ſaid that 5 
Jcan never marry an Italian, thus to whatever ot © 
other country my huſband: may convey me, my 4 
ill fame, I truſt, will not travel after me to inter- , 
rupt our happineſs.” “ It would travel with you 
in your heart,” ſaid Bernardo. I think J muſt 
have ſuffered enough to quell its envious ſpirit,” I 
returned. Here ended our firſt converſation on 
this ſubje& ; it had been ſhort, and I augured but 
little advantage from it, nor did I venture in ſome 
time to renew it. | 

At a diſtant period J again introduced it; 
« How many men” ſaid I, “as I am told, are 
there of all countries, but *particularly Engliſh- 
men, who envy the Marcheſe di Marvaldi his 


mired,” returned Bernardo. Am I ſtill very 
much like her?“ I aſked, As much as ever, 
replied Bernardo ;” if you are at all different, it 
is that you are rather thinner.”—* If Laura 
were ſingle then you think ſhe would not be long / 
without a huſband ?”? I rejomed. Indeed I do : 


the admiration which is beſtowrd on her, might 
be turned to my advantage.“ How, fo?” he 
aſked. ** I am of opinion,” replied I, forcing a 
ſmile, under which I intended to couch my mean- i 2 
ing in the guiſe of a joke, till I obſerved how it : [Bl 
was taken by him“ I am of opinion, that if I [00 
were by accident to fall in the way of one of the 
admirers of my ſiſter, who is fighing in vain for 
her, that the very ſurpriſe of being able to ob- 
tain an exact reſemblance of the woman he had 
been adoring, as an unattainable creature, would 
convert him into my huſband.” . It you met 
him on terms of honour and truth,” ſaid Bernardo, 
« ] ſce no harm in the trial.” This was much 
| w_ farther 
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farther than I had expeQed to get with him, and 
1 immediately exclaimed, Give me he oppor. 
tunity.”—<+ I will think upon it,“ returned Ber- 
nardo; and here again ended our converſation, 

A few days after, Bernardo ſent me a note in 
which were theſe words: 

* My dear lady, I have thought again and 
again upon the diſcourſe which paſſed between us 
not long fince, I feel pity for the ſituation tn 
which you have imprudentlv reduced yourſelf; I 
have related all that has paſſed between us to the 
Marcheſe my maſter and your ſiſter Laura, and 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs they offer to forget all 
that is paſſed, and to receive you into their houſe 
as their ſiſter. I am yours faithfully. 

„ BERNARDo.” 
I threw the letter upon the: floor, and cruſhed 


it under my feet; I felt all my hopes deſtroyed 


by this old fools babbling. When my rage began 
a little to ſubſide, I took my pen and wrote thus 
to Bernardo: 

« Ie Albert and Lawns can forget all that is 
paſt, Antonia cannot, nor will ſhe on any emer- 
gency become beholden to them.” 

Three months paſſed away and Bernardo came 
no more to viſit me. Three months were added 
to the firſt, and I ſaw him not. I knew he was 
ſtill alive, and therefore had no heſitation in de- 


termining that he had caught offence at the indig- 


nant ſtyle of my note; I ſcorned to ſue him, ſo 
endeavoured to forget that I had ever hoped any 
thing through him. But a worſe evil was haſten- 
ing upon me; I had hitherto lived upon the libe- 
ral preſent of Sir Robert Seymour ; it was now 
almoſt waſted, and I ſaw no reſource before me. 
After many debates with myſelf, I reſolved to 
go to Rome, where I was not known, and prac- 
tiſe evory art that might gain? me my deſired ** 
ut 
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but I was aware that without an accomplice ſittle 
could be done. I knew a young man in Venice, 
whoty once had been a ſervant to a noble man that 
had viſited my houſe during the life-time of my 
aunt. The converſaticn to which I had often 
been witneſs during the firſt few months after her 
death, from the riotons ſociety whom J had en- 
couraged to frequent my table, had taught me 
that this man, whofe name was Marco, had been 
diſcharged from his maſter's ſervice for a theft of 
which he was welt known to be guilty, but which 
could not be proved againft him; had fince that 
time entered into the ſervice of a cyprian for no 
very creditable purpoſes ; and had been fuſpeQed 
of handling with expertneſs a ſtilletto. 

Pity me, if you have a heart, for Þ was now 
falling, the vid im of revenge, into the moſt ab- 
jeA, the moſt contemptible of vices, 

1 ſent to requeſt to ſee this man; he came to 
me; I offered him a handſome pay to enter into 
my ſervice, and he immediately agreed to meet 
me at Rome in the eourſe of a fortnight, where 
he was to paſs for the Count di Barmia and my 
brother. He promiſed me his ſecrecy, and I 
| believe in that he kept his word. 

I ſhall not trouble you to follow me through 
twelve long and painful years, which were pafſed 
in Rome and other places in Ialy with this man, 
in the unſucceſsful attempt of performing the ſe- 
cond part of my vow, and thus bringing on the 
concluſion of my miſerable life. Let it be enough 
for me to ſay, that having once made this man 
my confidant, my perſon was a facrifice I could 
not withhold from him; and that as our enter- 
priſe failed of accompliſhment, his loathed em- 
braces were not the only ones to which I was 
forced to yield for ſubſiſtence. But ſtill, not- 
withſtanding the accumulated SORT If 
| min 
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mind and body to which I was expoſed, revenge 
burnt with unabated deſire in my breaſt, and! 
would ſooner have met with a death of hunger, 
pain, and ſickneſs, than to have taken the ſmalleſt. 
relief from the deteſted Albert and his wife. 
And yet how exceſſively did I love him |! for there 
was not one careſs which I conſtrained myſelf to 
ſuffer from thoſe I loathed, which I would not 
have thought worthy the barter of Paradiſe from 
Albert di Marvaldi ! : | 

Almoſt forlorn in hope from the v ant of ſuc- 
ceſs which had attended my numerous trials to 
obtain ſuch a huſband as I defired, I determined 
once more to return to Venice, and as myTaft 
reſoure to make ſome attempt whereia I ſhould 
be aſſiſted by my reſemblance to Laura. I in- 
formed Marco of my plan; we accordingly went 
in diſguiſe to an obſcure lodging, and he was then 
to make it his immediate buſineſs to diſcover what 
was paſſing in the houſe of the Marcheſe di Mar- 
valdi. Fortune this orce ſmiled on his attempts ; 
a ſervant had juſt been diſcharged from the Pallazo 
di Marvaldi, and Marco, by his addreſs, contrived 
to get himſelf engaged in the place. | 

Marco had reſided only two days in the ſervice 
of the Marcheſe, when he came to inform me, 
that there wes now in Venice a young Engliſh- 
man, named Sir Charles Melford, who was fre- 
quently viſiting the Marcheſe, and appeared 

much ſtruck with the perſon of the Marcheſa. 
Hope now began to revive. 

On the following day Marco again came to 
me; T be young Engliſhman is deeply in love,” 
ſaid he: Bernardo, little ſuſpeQing before 
whom he was ſpeaking, has juſt been ſaying, that 
he has obſerved Sir Charles Melford ſtanding this 
morning before the portrait of the Marcheſa, and 
contemplating it in an ecſlacy of delight; he ex- 

| claimed, 
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ge claimed, Bernardo ſays, as he viewed it, What 
11 an enchanting woman!“ I enquired of Marco 
Ty where this Sir Charles was generally to be ſeen 
ſt. in an evening; he told me on the ſquare of St. 
> Mark, 
re About nine in the evening I repaired to the 
to { place he had mentioned, and was there met by my 
ot confidant, who pointed you out to me, and then 
m left me. You were walking with the Marquis de 
Belleterre. I had previouſly maſked myſelf; and 
e- when we'met in the walk, I faultered in my pace, 
to and ſaid in a low voice, Signor Ingleſe;“ you 
d WM caſt your eyes for a moment upon me, but went 
ſt | | on; the Marquis came running towards me, but 
Id 1 avoided him, and went home, leſt he ſhould 
"y again attempt to join me, and what I moſt dreaded, 
It | a detection of who I really was ſhould enſue, 
n * In the afternoon of the next day, Marco again 
it came to my lodgings; he told me that the Mar- 
- | Ccheſe, the Marcheſa, and their daughter Paulina, 
3 | were gone by appointment to paſs the day at the 
; Count di P—'s, at ſome diſtance from Venice, 


and that you were engaged to dine with the Mar- 
quis de Belleterre : Engliſhmen,” continued he, 


e drink freely in eompany; Sir Charles will this 
's evening be at leaſt warm, if not elevated by wine, 
- | and thoſe are the moments when men liſten moſt 
- [FF willingly to the whiſpers of love: ſpeak to him 


again, if poſſible ; inſiſt upon his attending to you. 
And that you may not during your converſation 
be ſubject to public obſervation, I have ſtolen for 


4 7 you the key of the Marchela's caſũno, into which 
you may invite Sir Charles without fear, as the 
e ” Marvaldi family are all from home, and your go- 
t ing into the caſſino will not only inſure your con- 
5 verſation not being overheard, but will give you 
d aan indiſputable appearance of being the Marcheſa 
„ Laura herſelf.“ 
5 : | The 
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The occurrences of that evening I need not re- 


Peat to you, nor need I explain to you why [ 


bound you by ſo folemn a vow never to be the 
firſt to ſpeak upon our meeting of that night. 

I begged your purſe not only from urgent ne- 
ceſſity, but alſo to raiſe your pity in my behalf, as 
my appearing to you to be reduced to aſk it, would 
either lead you, I thought, to entertain a mean 


or cruel opinion of the Marchefe, whom you 
ſuppoſed to be my huſband. 


Having once admitted you to the freedom which 


at our firſt interview had paſſed between us, and 


learning from the obſervant Marco, that your 
eyes betrayed the moſt vivid warmth of affection 
every time they gazed upon the Marcheſa, I de- 
termined to ſee you no more in Venice, but to 


raiſe your paſſion for me, bv diſappointing you of 


thoſe pleaſures which you had onee enjoyed; I 
ſaw this to be my only chance for ſecuring you as 
my huſband, . 8 

When you were about to leave Venice, I learnt 
from Maro, who had now become intimate 
with your ſervant, which way you were to travel. 
The letter which you muſt recolleœ to have re- 


ceived from me when you were on the point of 
leaving Venice, I had previouſly prepared, and 
Marco by his adroitneſs, prevailed on old 
© Bernardo to take it to you maſked, telling him it 


was a letter of importance which he had been en- 


truſted with for you by the Marquis de Belleterre, 


and which he had a particular reaſon for not de- 
livering himſelf, The honeſt Bernardo, ever 
willing to ſerve his comrades,. readily conſented to 
carry the letter, and return us anſwer to Marco. 
My object in making Bernardo the carrier of this 
letter was, that 1 hoped, although maſked, his 


figure would betray. him to your ſervant ; that he 
would naturally communicate to you his diſcove- 


y; 


ever to pity me, when you ſearnt fo worthy an old 


and that you would be induced ſtill more than 


man as Bernardo to be the patron of my misfor- 
tunes. My letter to you anſwered the double 
purpoſe for which I ſent it to keep alive the 
paſſion with which my ſiſter had inſpired you, and 
to ſupply me with a ſum of money for my preſent 
exigencies. | 

Fhe day after that on which you left Venice I 
quitted it, and without leaving behind me a ſingle 
ſuſpicion of my having viſited it. Marco I thought 
it moſt prudent to leave in the ſervice of the Mar- 
cheſe, not knowing how urgently I might yet re- 
quire his aſſiſtance in that houſe. 

You cannot but remember my comipg into 
your chamber at &, the dreſsI1 wore on that 
evening, and what paſſed between us. Marco 
had informed me that I was became much thinner 
than my ſiſter, aad I felt alarmed at expoſing my 
perſon to you for the firſt time, leaſt the accurate 
obſervation of one ſo paſſionately enamoured as 

ourſelf, ſhould diſcover the deceit I was practiſ- 


ing. I accordingly procured the habit of a youth, 


I thought that any flight change of perſon you 
might difcern would then be attributed by you to 
the change of dreſs, and with a trembling heart I 
entered the apartment where the firſt fair trial of 
the ſtrength of the reſemblance between myſelf 
and my: ſiſter was to be made; for at our firſt in- 
ter view, you muſt well remember, that you ſaw 
my face only for a moment as J raiſed my maſk, 
and then too by the. uncertain light of the moon. 

High did my heart beat with rapture, at the 


excellence with which my deceit paſſed upon you, 


and when I had intereſted your heart in my pre- 
tended calamities; and wound your paſſion to the 


expectation of a renewal of pleaſure, I left you, 


the more ſecurely to bind you mine in the _ 
_ y 
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Muy intercourſe with the world had taught me 
the heart of man, and I had learnt that when the 
value of any pleaſure is once known, the ſureſt 
method of continuing it in eſtimation, is to let it 
be taſted no more. OY | . 
After having warmed your paſſions, the next 


ſtep that ſeemed to promiſe me any advantage from 


knowing you, was to excite your compaſſion; for 
this purpoſe I contrived to throw myſelf before you 
in the wretched ſtate from which you reſcued me 
at Rome. I perceived that I now had you in my 
power, and you now well know how artfully J 
uſed it, in contriving to get myſelf tranſported by 
you to England, | | 

I now conceived my end to be accompliſhed, 
for I had now aſſumed that grace of outward mo- 


_ deſty for which you firſt admired my ſiſter. I 


plainly ſaw that your paſſion for me had ſuffered 
no abatement, though you endeavoured to ſmo- 
ther it, from delicacy to my ſuppoſed miſery ; and 
1 anticipated with glory the moment when I ſhould 
tell you that the Marcheſe was dead, and myſelf 
a widow : I feared nothing from my refuſing to 
tell you the myſtery in which I was wrapt ; I was 
well convinced that a man in love ſuffers no impe- 
diments to ſtand in his way, when the object of 
his paſſion is attainable. I 

But my hopes met a damp, when you men- 
tioned to me Margaretta, and I gathered from 
your words, though they never aQually declared 
ſuch. a meaning, that ſhe was the woman whom 
you intended to make your wife. I was ſome 
time at a loſs how to act. At length I reſolved, 
whenever you ſhould declare your intention of eſ- 
pouſing her, to go to her, throw myſelf upon my 
knees before her, and tell her a ſtory of the delu- 
ſions which my honour and happineſs had ſuffered 
from your promiſes ; which I truſted would make 

| ” h her, 
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her, if her heart was really as amiable as you had 


ſo often deſcribed it, refuſe to marry you herſelf, 


when the conſidered you in juſtice the huſband of 
another woman. | | 
Thus determined, what aſtoniſhment ſeized me 
on that morning on which I met you walking in 
Melford park, and you informed me, that if 
Margaretta had not broken her arm, ſhe would, 
at that very hour, have become the wife of Ed- 
ward Wallace! „Of Edward Wallace!“ re- 
peated my aſtoniſhed heart. I knew not what to 
think, what to believe, or what to hope. I de- 
termined to ſound your feelings; and I diſeovered 
by only gently probing them, that you had ſacri- 
ficed y our own happineſs to that of Margaretta.— 
After this you came frequently to my cottage, and 
I plainly perceived that your paſſion for me had 
loſt no hold in your breaſt. Now it was that I 
forged the letter which I brought to you on the 
evening of your return from your eſtates in R 
the letter which told you that the Marcheſe di 
Marvaidi, my ſuppoſed huſband, was dead ; and 
when I left you, I purpoſely dropped a paper 
which appeared to have been torn from that letter, 
and which was ſo planned as to cauſe you to be- 
lieve it written by Bernardo, adviſing me not to 
confeſs to you the love that I bore for you. 


My ftratagem anſwered the purpoſe for which 


I had deviſed it ; your firſt plan of happineſs being 


diſappointed, you ſeized the next that had offered 


itſelf to you, in the honourable poſſeſſion of my 
perſon ; and I became your wife—the wife of a 


man equal in rank to Albert di Marvaidi. I fell 


upon my knees, and offered my thankſgivings to 
the demans of revenge? a > » +» os 
„ „„ 4 an manuteript} have toog 
been preparing for you. This night I have thus 
far concluded it—this dreadful night, in which you 
have 
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have. heard me utter © murder” in my prayers, 
and queſtioned me upon it. 

This night I have, for the firſt time in a long 
while, attempted to pray. You have not been 
forgotten in my oriſons. I have for theſe few 


days paſt been ſtrangely moved, and no wonder V 

that it ſhould be ſo; but my vow ſhall be kept.— 

I prayed ; 1 ventured to add blaſphemy to my t 

crime, by aſking pardon for the murder yet un- t 

committed —My reaſon 15 again awake, and I : 

know that pardon is not to be hoped for. 1 
Though I dare not pray again, it cannot add \ 

to my criminality to wiſh that God may bleſs you, 

that he may reward you for the miſapplied ten- a 


derneſs which you have beſtowed on the moſt in- | 
famous, moſt wronged, and.moſt miſerable of his 
created beings. | 
I ſhall once more add a en to what I have 
already written. . 
FF the laſt time 1 hold a pen in 
my hand; we are now only a few leagues from 
Venice, and then l fall into the pit of everlaſt- 
ing torture. I have diſpatched a courier to Ve- 
nice with a note to Bernardo, containing theſe 
words : 
| & My.worthy, my faithful old friend Bernar- 
11 do, congratulate me, be happy with me ;—I am 
oy the wife of Sir Charles Melford ; in a * hours 
I ſhall arrive in Venice. I ſhall immediately an- 
nounce to you my arrival, and then come to the 
Pallazo di Marvaldi, and foal a bond of eternal 
friendſhip with Albert and my fiſter. I have ſeen 
all my errors, and am reclaimed. When 1 ſhall 
5 have ſcen the Marcheſe and Marcheſa, all my de- 
ſires in this life will be complete. Grant me one 
petition, and Heaven blefs you for ever zo not 
tell cither to my brother or my ſiſter my good 
fortune or my arrival in Italy; 1 wiſh to ſurpriſe 
them 


mem by my preſence. I entreat you to comply 


with my requeſt, it is the moſt ſolemn one you 
will ever receive from 


g «© AnTonta Mer onn.” 

4 10 a 50 hours you may expect a ſummons to 
viſit me at the hotel of the Virgin.“ 

By the ſame courier I have ſent a packet, con- 
taining all the money I poſſeſſed, as my laſt reward 
to Marco. 

I have now only two more Mons to perform 
in this world: — to drink the draught of eternal 
ſleep,. then to ſtrike the blow of revenge 

Farewell, Sir Charles; I do not aſk you to 
pray for me, or to forgive me; if it is poſlible, 
forget me | 

Vain world, farewell; I do not caſt one ſigh 
upon you at parting. 

Now then my heart is ſtrong to execute my 
purpoſe—but oh my head is—folly ! 1 will not 
think !—F will not dread the hereafter It is but 
one effort, and apprehenſion will then be loſt in 
confirmed torture! 

I go - Farewell for ever 
2 — 

How; George, I do not aſk you whether you 
have ever known ſo infamous a fiend as Antonia ; 
only queſtion you whether you have ever known 
fo pitiable a wretch as Charles Melford ? 

But I will ſpare comments, for you wel know 
as well as well as myſelf what my thoughts mult 
be, and endeavour to continue my narrative, 

Towards evening my power of reflection began 
to return ; and when Bernardo came to viſit me, 
which he did with great kindneſs, I learnt that the 
unhappy Laura was ſtill ſenſeleſs, that her faint- 
ings had continued without intermiſiicn, and that 
ſhe was incapable of being ſoothed or reaſoned 
with. Paulina, he ſaid, was in a ſtate of grief little 
leſs ſevere than her mother, and that the Mar- 
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is de Belleterre was acting towards both the af- 
fectionate office of ſoother and conſoler. I bes 
ſought Bernardo, when their feelings would per- 
mit them to attend to any ſubject but that of their 
farrows, to ſay whatever he could deviſe to them 
to exculpate me from ſharing in their opinion any 
part of Antonio's baſenefs. I explained to him 
the truth of all that had paſſed, and I beſought 
him to relate it in my name. 5 
He ſaid the Marquis de Belleterre intended to 
viſit me on the following morning; I told 
him that I ſhould at an early hour leave Venice, 
that I could not bear to be ſeen by any one in it, 
after what had that day happened, much leſs by 
any one intereſted in the tranſactions of it. 
It will not then,” he rejoined, “ increaſe 
your inclination to ſee the Marquis, if I tell you 
that he has about a month gained the conſent of 
my poor murdercd maſter to marry the dear lady 
Paulina.“ | | | 
May God make them happy!“ I exclaimed. 
„Amen,“ replied Bernardo. The poor 
Marcheſe ſaw that his daughter would never be 
happy without him, and thus agreed to their 
union.“ | 
___* Be ſure,” ſaid I, “ you do not forget to re- 
peat what I have related to you to thoſe concerned 
in the event which the ſtrange occurrences of my 
unhappy life have aſliſted to produce.” | 


ce Indeed I will not,” replied he, c“ for I am 


ſure you are innocent.” ; 

% And,” Iwent on, “ promiſe very ſaon to write 
to me in England a ſtrict account of the health 
and happineſs of thoſe 1 leave behind me here.” 
„ If the young Marquis does not take the office 
npon himſelf, I will certainly have the honour of 
exccuting your commands,” he anſwered; “ but,” 
continued he, “I wiſh you would ſtay in Venice 
only till you have ſeen him once.” 

h | 5 8 Impoſſible !” 
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% Impoſſible “ I exclaimed ; I cannot bear 
to hear the repetition of thoſe horrid events.“ 

I am ſure you will not for ſome time be able 

to think of any thing elſe,” he returned. 
4 And therefore, replied I, I wiſh it were 
no ſin to pray for ſuſpenſion of faculty.” 

& Try to ſleep,” ſaid Bernardo. | 
That, „I returned, * is but to tantalize my- 
ſelf with the ſhadow of death, and to wake wi:h 


the powers of thought refreſhed and invigorated,” 


Bernardo ſighed. | 

I wiſhed to be alone, therefore ſaid, I will 
however take your advice and go to bed; re- 
member my requeſt, Farewell, and many thanks 
for your concern about me.” : 

& | ſhall remember to write to you, and ſoon,” 
he anſwered ; -<* Heaven reſtore you, fir, to peace 
and happineſs.” The tears ſtarted into his eyes, 
and he left the room. 

I paſſed the night certainly in bed, but I did not 
enjoy a moment's oblivion of this world's anxieties. 


The hours were ſpent in reading the manuſcript 


of Antonia, and in indulging thoughts baneful to 
the quiet of my heart. With the dawn ] rofe, 
called my fervant, and ordered him directly to 
prepare for our departure from Venice. — And 
when I loſt fight of it, I breathed freer than L 
had done for 3 laſt twenty-four hours. 

I have been five days in this village, and have 
been endeavouring once more to calm my har- 
raſſed ſpirits : the reciting to you thoſe horrid 


events which had ruffled them, and tranſcribing 


the manufeript of Antonia, have aſſiſted to keep 
my mind in a ſtate of pertuibation; now that taſk 
is performed, I hope it may begin to ſee with lefs 
detriment to its tranquillity the viſions of enormity 
' which are continually floating before it. 

J had forgot to tell you, that prior to my leav- 


ing Venice 1 entruſted Bernardo with a ſum of 
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already the father of Margaretta; ſhe ſhall contt- 
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money ſufficient to defray the expences of a de- 


cent funeral for the remains of the wretched An- 


tonia:: whatever her conduct, the was ſtill my 
wife, and T conceived it a duty incumbent upon 
me to. give her burial. 
I fhall to-morrow again ſet out on my journey 
towards England, and will write to you again when 
I reach Lyons. Farewell, dear friend ; pray for 
the unfortunate CHARLEs MELlForD. 
Do not write tome at preſent, for I know nat 
where to bid you direct for me with any probabi- 


| dity of. receiving your letter. 


— ⏑ 05 — 

-._ LETTER LIV. 
Si Charles Melford to George Seymour, Eſq. 
| DEAR GEORGE, I Lyons, 


My heart is much eaſier than when I wrote to 
you laſt; it has required few reaſonings with my 
own mind to convince myſelf that the Joſs of ſuch 


a woman as Antonia is a gain; but then I have loft 


alſo Ob, let not thought turn that way ! By 
this time Margaretta is, I hope, the wfie of Ed- 


ward Wallace. I have marked out my future 


plan of life ; I will return to Melford-houſe, and 
my days ſhall be thoſe of a rich hermit : if you do 
not underſtan(! this-phraſe of mine, hear its expla- 


nation; I forſwear all the gaieties, diſſi pations, 
follies, and care-hatching pleaſures of life; I live, 


for the time to come, but for others.; a frugal 


* plenty ſhall deck my own board, and a hand of 


munificence ſhall be ever held open by me to the 
children of want: thus 41 propoſe to atone for my 
paſt inconſiderateneſs, and by the ſame conduct to 
inſure myſelf preſent and future ſatisfaQtion, I am 
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nue my darling, my beſt beloved daughter: but 
every child of miſery do I alſo call to me, that [ 
may ſoothe its cares by my paternal ſolicitude. Do 
not ſmile, George, and think that my plan is the 
fuggeſtion of diſappointment, which has hung 
round my heart the cold greybeard that reſolves 
to enjoy only ſeifiſh pleaſures. I feel, that altho' 
during my paſt life I have not aQed criminally, I 
might have ated more ſtrictly right; and I feel 
the ſelf-applauding deſire of retrieving paſt errors, 
in the exerciſe of preſcnt virtues. But enough of 
this, till I ſee you; when you do fee me, do not 
expect to find me the gay, flighty, laughing Charles 
Melford you have ever accuſtomed to behold 


me: prepare yourſelf to ſee a man already begun 


to ſink into the old widower, a title under which 
he is determined to end his days. The greateſt 
pleaſure this life could afford me, would be to 
meet you at Melford-houſe, on my return to it: 
if it is poſſible for you to be there to receive me, 
let me entreat that you will; I think I ſhould ex- 
perience a great relief of my feelings, which are 
ſtill very painful, in a verbal communication with 
my friend. Pray let me have your anſwer to this 
petition, directed to be left for me at Dover, as, 
if you agree to go to Melford-houſe, the antict- 
pation of ſceing you there will give me pleaſure on 
the remainder of my journey; and, I think, if you 


' vrite to me immediately on your receipt of this, 


your letter will arrive at Dover much about the 
time I ſhall get there. I could ſay a great deal 
upon the peculiar hardneſs of my ſituation, and 


the unparalled cruelty of my deſtiny in life; but 


what avail complaints ? —only fBWFaken the heart 
and mind of him who utters them ?—Oh, had [ 
attended your admonitions !—Oh, God, could 
the laſt year of my life be recalled !—How admi- 
rably could we all ac our parts on the theatre of 
life, did we know the cataſtrophe of the drama, in 
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Which we are engaged! Oh that my laſt act was, 


or when we meet I will enter upon a retroſpect. 


performed, and the curtain had fallen upon the 
ultimate ſcene of my eventful life Adieu, adieu. 
| _ CHarLEs MELFORD. 
LETTER LV. 
George Seymour, Eſg. to Sir Charles Melford. 
MY DRAR FRIEND, | Kirton. 


I WILL meet you at Melford-houſe ; your's is 


a. ſituation that requires the ſoothing converſation. 
of a friend, and you ſhall have the beſt conſola- 


tion that my- preſence is able to afford you, Do 
not expect from me, that either upon this paper 


of the events of your life; adventures of an un- 
pleaſant nature it is better never to repeat, except 
as leſſons of admonition; and theſe the words of 
Jour laſt letter convince me you no longer require. 
Do not either, my dear Charles, too ſeverely ae- 


cuſe yourſelf ; becauſe all the diſappointments you 


have experienced, and the irregularities you have 


committed, have originated in yourſelf; it is one 


of the mortifications to which human nature is ſub- 
ject, to have the power of looking back, and ob- 
icrving how its actions might have been performed 
more to its own happineſs, Remember alſo,, that 
this is a ſtate in which per fectneſs is not to be; to 


expect, therefore, to · find a man endawed with a 


mind of that ſtrength which ſhall altogether re- 
ſtrain him from the commiſſion of error, is to ex- 


pect to find what will never be experienced in a 
mortal ſtate. Let theſe reflections Won the Jha- 
ture of which you are formed, teach you to bear 


with greater ſatisfaQion ſuch events as have. ariſen. 
| » | from 
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as, from the frailty of that very nature. The human 
ne heart has an abſolute power in reſtraining itſelf 
from the commiſſion of vice; but I believe it was 
never yet found with an abſolute power of guard- 
ing itſelf againſt the commiſſion of accidental foi- 
bles; becauſe, could it do that, it would be per- 
fe, and if perfect, no longer mortal. | 
I muſt ſay a few words upon one point contained 
u. the confeſſions of Antonia; I refer to her men- 
tion of my father, Sir Robert Seymour. The 
time of his being abroad, and the cauſe of his go- 
ing to the continent, which was that of his ſiſter's 
il health, certainly agree with Antonia's account 
but ſtill I know not how to credit his having brought 
2 to England an illegitimate child; no proviſion is 
* made for any ſuzh child in his will, and I believe 
0 him to have been too generous and too humane to 
r have caſt any being who could call him father up- 
. on the world. I never even heard a hint of ſuch 
5 an event having taken place, and the world is, in 
t general, very ready to bring home ſuch tales to 
f thoſe who ought to be the laſt to know them. TI 
, have alfo, ſince the receipt of your letter, written 
p to my brother, Sir Oliver, enquiring whether 
ſuch an event had been ever known to him; and 
. he declares himſelf equally ignorant of it, and even 
: believes the report to be entirely without founda- 
tion. I will ſay no more on the ſubjec when we 
meet; for you may rely upon ſeeing me at Mel- 
ford-houſe. My Emma is-better both in health 
and ſpirits, and inſiſts upon my paying this viſit of 
friendſhip to you. | | 
How ardently I anticipate our meeting] How 
long is it ſince we have ſeen each other | and how 
many things, when we are once again together, 
ſhall we find to ſay, which either have not oc- 
curred to us at the moment of our correſpondence, 
or elſe have been ſuperſeded by events more im- 
mediately preſent to us, or again which may not 
| have 
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have been thought of ſufficient intereſt to commu- 


nicate to paper, but about which it may afford us 
ſatisfaction to converſe ! | 


Farewell for a while: yours ever, 
| GEORGE SEYMOUR. 


— — 
LETTER LVI. 
George Seymour Eſq. to Mrs. Seymour. 


MY DEAR EMMA, Mclford-houſe, Ruthandſhire. 


1 AM arrived ſafe at the end of my journey; but 


Sir Charles is not yet here, nor is expected till to- 
morrow noon. . 

I have not ſeen Seymour - hall, where I firſt re- 
ceived the light, ſince my.return from America 
It is but twelve miles diſtant from this place, ſo I 
ſhall employ the preſent day in going to take a peep 
at it: I ſhall not the leſs enjoy the ſight of its well 
and long-known features, becauſe its only inha- 
bitants at this time are the old gardener and his 
wife. I ſhall conclude my letter when I return 
from my ride, and ſhall now only juſt add, that I 
have, I believe, had a diſtant view of Sir Charles's 
Protegee, Margaretta Hayton : a woman of an 


extremely fine figure, and dreſſed in a ſtyle ſome- 


thing above the plainneſs of ruſticity, paſſed thro' 
the park at a ſhort diſtance from the houſe, juſt 
after I had entered it ; I ſaw only her back, as ſhe 
was leaving the park. I have enquired, and find 
that the marriage between her and Edward Wal- 
I: c: has not yct taken place: I wiſh, for the ſake 


of my friend, that it had. Adieu till the evening. 


| | h Ten o'clock in the evening. 
DurinG my ride my thoughts continued to 
dwell upon Marguretta's marriage: I felt much 
| pain 
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pain that it was not already ſolemnized; I knew 
that to find her fingle at his re turn, would heap, 
an additional trial upon the many conflicts which 
Sir Charles had already undergone, and I deter- 
mined, immediately on my return to Melford- 
houſe, to go and introduce myſelf at Briar-bank 
farm, and uſe my endeavours for having the ce- 
remony take place in the morning before Sir 
Charles ſhould arrive. 

With this reſolution I vaulted from my horſe at 
the door of Melford-houſe ; but no ſooner had I 
diſmounted, than the old houſekeeper came running 
out to me. I advanced a few ſteps to meet her, 
and ſhe ſaid, & Mrs. Wallace, fir, whofe ſon 
it keeps the manor-farm, has been here ſome time 
J- waiting your return, and ſhe defires me to ſay, 

that ſhe ſhould conſider herſelf extremely obliged. 
if you would honour her with a few moments? 
converſation.” I immediately defired:to be ſhown: 
to her; the houſe-keeper: requeſted me to go into 
the dining-room, und added, that Mrs. Wallace 
would come to me directly. 

I had ſcarcely taken a couple of turns about tlie 
room before the door opened to admit a very re- 
ſpeQabiy dreſſed and veneradle looking woman of 
about ſixty ; as the entered ſhe curtſeyed to me, 

and I ſaid, I preſi:tme TI have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing Mrs. Wallace !“. —““ Yes, fir,” ſhe re- 
turned, „my name is Wallace.” I drew a chair 
towards her, but the remained ſtanding, and con- 
tinued ſpeaking. © I have underſtood, fir, that 
you are Mr. Seymour, the very intimate and re- 
ſpected friend of Sir Charles Melford.”—< I 
am, was my reply. It is on his account, fir, 
that I have taken the liberty of aſking a ſhort con- 
verſation with you.” I begged her to fit down, 
and took a chair near her. Mrs. Wallace then 
continued: Knowing the terms of friendſhip 
which ſubſiſt between you, fir, and Sir Charles, 
O 3 judge 
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L judge that you are 4 acquainted-with all that: 
he has done for me, for my ſon, and for the dear 


girl Margaretta.“ “ Perfectly ſo,” I replied. —. 
« Excellent man |” exclaimed. Mrs. Wallace, 


and the tears began to ſteal down her cheeks.— 
In a few ſeconds ſne went on: © You have cer- 
tainly heard that Margaretta received from Sir 
Charles, before the accident which befel her arm 
—dear child his conſent to marry my. ſon Ed- 
ward, and a dower of five thouſand pounds.“ 

« He. informed me of theſe circumſtances,” I 


anſwered. © Not long after this act of his great 6 
benevolence,“ returned Mrs. Wallace, „we all 


rejoiced at the completion of his own happineſs ; 


for news came to the Italian lady, whom he had 


| ſome time maintained and protected at the Lawn- 


cottage, that her huſband was dead, and Sir 
Charles left England along with her, telling my 
ſon that · they ſhould be married in France, and: 


then proceed to Venice, in order to bring back 


with them to England the lady's only daughter.“ 


4% All this is true,“ ſaid 1; and I have been 
made acquainted with it from Sir Charles himſelf.” 
Of that IJ had no doubt,” returned Mrs. Wal- 
ace; * but it was of conſequence that I ſhould 


he fare you knew all theſe. particulars before I 
began to explain to you the ſtrange circumſtance 


that brings me now before you. Pray, ſir,” ſhe 

continued, after a ſhort pauſe, “ are you not come 

hither to meet Sir Charles, who is every hour 
expeaed to return from abroad?“ J am. 

| Gs And,” returned Mrs. Wallace, “does not bs 

lady come with him?” J hefitated a moment 

what to reply, and Mrs. Wallace exclaimed, 


& Is it then indeed true, that the lady whom we 


here knew. by the title. of the Marcheſa is no 


more ?““ She is certainly dead,” I returned. 
Let me entreat you, Ar. Seymour, ? rejoined. 


Mrs.V Wallace, as you value the. peace of an un- 


nappy | 
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hippy girl, and your friend Sir Charles, to tell 


me what you know of this myſterious affair!“ 1 
ſtill knew not what to anſwer; I was uncertain 
how much of his -extraordinary ſate Sir Charles 
would be willing to have expoſed, even to Mrs. 
Wallace. 1, therefore, was beginning to ſay, 
1 muſt requeſt you to tell me ? when ſhe 
relieved my embarraſsment, by drawing from 
her pocket a letter, which ſhe put into my hand, 
ſaying, ©* Read that paper, Mr. Seymour; I can 
no longer delay to ſhow it to you; and then tell 
me whether we have not all reaſon to be unhap- 
py.” She burſt into tears, and turned from me. 
The letter which Mrs. Wallace had given me. 
bore the mark of a foreign poſt, and was direQed- 
to Margaretta. I unfoided it, and rcad the. fol- 
lowing words : ts | | 
os receive this letter from one whom you: 
have lately known by the name of the Marcheſa, 
Laura: Antonia ſhe is, and now the wife of 
Sir Charles Melford ; but to-morrow ſhe dies ;: 
mark then her laſt words; Sir Charles Melford 
married Antonia becauſe he would not interrupt 
the happineſs of Margaretta and Edward Wallace 
although he had intended to make Margaretta 
his owu wife! And, oh, execute faithful her 
dying command. Do not, Margaretta, marry 
Edward Wallace, but become the wife of Sir 


Charles Melford, your benefactor, your father, 


your lover, and repair to him the wrongs done 
to him by „ Nrn. 

What was my conſternation on reading theſe 
words! I read them again and again, yet could 
hardly credit my ſenſes, nor did I know how to 
account for their having, been written, except I. 
could bring myſelf to believe that a wretch like 
Antonia could feel remorſe for her conduct to- 
wards Sir Charles, in making him the innocent 
iaſtrument of her guity vow, and, in a OO. | 
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of incoherent gratitude and repentance, had written 
this letter, with the hope of bringing him an 
ultimate reward. 

„What is Margaretta's opinion of this letter?“ 


I ſaid, addreſſing Mrs. Wallace. She is unable 
to form one,“ returned the good woman ;— 


© ſometimes ſhe believes what it avers, and ſome» 


times diſcredits it ; ſhe is, however, reſolved to 


learn the truth, at leaſt not to marry at all till ſhe 


does diſcover it ; and ſhould it be that Sir Charles 


las made any ſacrifice on her account—— She 


pauſed a moment, then added, Should it be ſo, 
fir, e ven I, who Mm Edward's mother, muſt 
think her right, in making her benefaQor's 


happineſs her 'firſt conſideration.” I did not 


ſpeak. © Ah, fir,” continued Mrs. Wallace, 
« you ſay nothing, and J fear your ſilence only 
proves the truth of this letter. Oh, how worthy, 
how excellent a man is Sir Charles ! | We thought 
ourſelves very wiſe in finding out that he had been 
croſſed in love, at the time he refuſed to be pre- 
ſent at Margaretta's wedding ; little indeed did 
we think that her he loved was ſo near us, and 
and we, as I may—we, to all of whom he had 
been more than benevolence itſelf, that we were 
the perſons to mar his happineſs ; oh, why did 
we. not know this long ago |<< There was the 
fault!“ I exclaimed. It is then all true, as ! 
ſeared it was,” ſaid Mrs, Wallace catching her 
determination from my words. I was obliged to 
confeſs what ſhe had already read on my counte- 
nance ; indeed I ſaw no uſe in concealing the 
truth, ſince it was evident, from what Mrs. Wal- 
Jace. had ſaid, that Margaretta would force the 
confeſſion from Sir Charles immediately on his 
return. Poor Edward!” . fighed out Mrs. 

Wallace; but, praiſed be Heaven! he has a 
noble heart, and much as it may be wrung by the 


loſs of Margaretta, | am furs, he would FRE, be 
_ unhappy 
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unhappy himſelf, than make Sir Charles ſo, or 
tempt Margaretta to do an ungrateful action to 


her bene factor, out of her love for him.” 


I was meanwhile walking up and down the 

room in thought. 4 

Poor Sir Charles !”” cried Mrs. Wallace, 
46 it is plain enough now why he could not bear 
to ſee my Edward by his bed-ſide, when he had 
cut his temple with the glaſs. I thought at the 
time that his heart was more hurt than his head : 
and then, that he ſhould marry that Italian wo- 
man! Pray, fir, tell me what was her death, 
that ſhe knew before-hand that ſhe ſhould die on 
the morrow, as ſhe ſays in her letter?“ 

In as few words as the heads of Antonio's ſtory 
could be conveyed, I told it to Mrs. Wallace.— 
When J had concluded it, ſhe ſaid, It would be 
injuſtice for Margaretta to be my Edward's ; he 
has done nothing to deſerve her; what has not 
Sir Charles ſuffered !“ | 

A few minutes' ſilence again enſued : during 
the pauſe I had wound up my thoughts to the re- 
ſolution of acting, and ſaid, «< Mrs. Wallace, do 
you think Margaretta will have any objeQion to 
ſeeing me?“ Impoſſible, fir, that ſhe can,” 
returned Mrs. Wallace. Will you have 
the goodneſs to condu me to Briar-bank farm, 
and introduce me to her?” Mrs. Wallace im- 
mediately conſented, and we ſet out. 

When we arrived at the farm-houſe, which is 
very neat, and placed at the extremity of an in- 


viting garden, we were met at the entrance by a 


handſome young man of about two or three and 
twenty, whom Mrs. Wallace acquainted me was 
her ſon. His dreſs beſpoke that he was a farmer; 
but there was ancaſe and proper confidence in his 
manner, that ſhewed him to be acquainted with 
ſociety. He conducted us into a parlour, where, 
in the midſt of all that can give the idea of * 

| | | ort 
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fort, ſat Margaretta : and here I muſt depart 
ö from my narrative, to deſcribe my new acquaint- 
* A ance Margarettad It was indeed the ſame female 
EY | figure I had ſo much admired in the morning.” 
| She now roſe from her ſeat with that complaiſant 
ſmile painted on her cheeks which is called up to 


. welcome a ſtranger, in whoſe favour we are pre- 

33 N poſſeſſed, becauſe he is introduced to us by thoſe 
ww whom weeſteem. This was juſt the idea which | 
„ Margaretta's firſt reception of myſelf gave me, = 


and I think I never beheld a perſon and figure of 
more intereſt blended together. Her ſtature is 
rather more than the middle ſize, but it is ſtrik- 
ing, becauſe all its parts are well proportioned, 
Sh. and that there is no feature which can mock ano- 
1 ther for its want of aſſiſtance in forming the beauty 

1 of the whcle, or envy it for its ſuperior grace: 
her ſkin is ſufficiently white to be delicate, and 
. yet not ſo ſickly alabaſtic as to deny the roſy bluſh 
Wu! { of the blood to peep through its tranſparency : 
A her hair, in being nearly black, is of the exact 
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j colour which diſplays to advantage the neck on 
Vl which it falls; her face is juſt enough upon the 
| round to have that exquiſite ſmile of good- nature 
A | conſtantly playing upon it, which, on an oval 
1 countenance, is ſcarcely ever raiſed, without a 
*# — ſneer or a wrinkle ; her eyes neither dart flames 
$15 | of love nor daygers of cenſure, but they ſparkle 
with animation and good-ſenſe; her noſe is not 
Grecian it is beautifully ſuited to the proportion of 


her face; and her lips muſt be exquiſite, for 
3 | they are only employed in ſpeaking the words of 
3 1 | good-nature and truth. e | 
3.3 - Some men would have feared to give their 
1 wives ſuch an exalted deſcription of any woman. 
BY | J think it the higheſt compliment I can pay to my 
2 30 Emma; becauſe, in ſhowing that I do. not heſi- 
W | tate to ſpeak my ſentiments freely of an abſent. 
Bl woman, I declare that I think you without that 
W | failing which every married woman of the preſent 
4 
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age cannot boaſt herſclf free from jealouſy. 
Il know that I have no cauſe to fear it from 


vou, and that you have too much good ſenſe to hai 


bour ſuch a thorn to your peace, even if you were 
defective in perſonal charms, which is the uſual 
cauſe that gives riſe to the feeling in other women. 

At our entrance Mrs. Wallace ſaid, „Mar- 
garetta, my love, this is Mr. Seymour, the in- 
timate friend of Sir Charles, the gentleman from 
whoſe lady you have had the pleaſure of receiving 
ſo many verſes, who now does you the honour of 
calling upon you.” 

After ſome converſation had paſſed upon in- 
different ſubjedts, I began that of which my mind 
was full. I firſt apoligiſed to Margaretta for 
ſpeaking to her on ſo delicate a ſubject, as that of 
her marriage, while I was as yet almoſt a total 
ſtranger to her, except by name: I nrged, in my 
excuſe, my intimacy with Sir Charles, and the inter- 
eſt I took in his happineſs, which, I told her, alone 
prompted me to requeſt her attention to the ſubject 
upon which I was going to ſpeak and adviſe, 

She replied, that, as the friend of Sir Charles 
Melford, ſhe was happy in liſtening to whatever 
I might wiſh to ſay, and ſhould conſider herſelf 
grateful to me for the ſuggeſtion of any plan by 
which ſhe might promote his felicity. “ It has,” 
I ſaid, been the earneſt and particular wiſh of 
Sir Charles Melford, repeatedly expreſſed to me 
in the letters which 1 have lately received from 
him, that he ſhould, at his return, find you the 
wife of Edward Wallace. I know that when he 
arrives it will give him much pain to ſee you ſin- 
gle ; to-morrow noon he reaches. Melford-houſe ; 
it is ſtill poſſible to ſpare him what, from his own 
words, he will certainly feel, at being informed 
that the marriage is yet unperformed. Permit me 
then, in the name of his happineſs, to beg of you 
to conſent that your union with Edward Wallace 
may take place to-morrow morning.” 
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Margaretta became very much agitated, but 


r h 

did not anſwer. Edward Wallace alſo remained ö n 
ſilent. After a ſhort pauſe I ſaid. I hope you leaſt, 

will conſent.” iv] 

&< That letter, that letter!” exclaimed Mrs, topic 

W allace. aret 
„ Sir Charles,” I replied, 66 does not know it Char 
ever to have been written.“ g that 

« ButLdo!” exclaimed Margaretta, through from 

— her tears; and it points out to me, that I may, mo 
in the very performance of Sir Charles Melford's H 
wiſh, which is dictated by his deſire of my happi- Cha 
neſs, prove myſclf the moſt ungrateful, the moſt hap 

. unfeeling of dependants.“ the 

* God forbid! cried Mrs. Wallace with up- het) 

raiſed hands. beſ 

g « Forbid what, my dear mother = aſked Ed- ici 
ward Wallace heſitatingly. Po 

{© That Margaretta ſhould be your wife,“ re- he 

turned Mrs. Wallace. No, child, that muſt he 
never be; all that the letter ſays is true ever 1 
word of it true; ; and I truſt you will both have he 
reſolution to do your duty.“ vi 
The moſt affecting ſcene I ever beheld enſued; h. 

n there was not an eye preſent without a tear, and d 
the different emotions of virtuous ſorrow which ſi 
beamed through them was s Irreſiſtably touching to C 

my heart. C 


After a few minutes I again ſpoke : „ It has,” 

I ſaid, “ long been the firm reſolve of Sir 
Charles Melford never to interrupt that happineſs - 
which he already conceived to be cemented' he- 
tween Edward Wallace and yourſelf; and I am. 
well convinced, that no importunity, no private 
inclination, will ever tempt him to accept your 
hand, while he knows that to receive it would be 

to divide two affeQionate hearts.” 

„If this be his reſolution,” returned Marga- 
retta, “ is is my determination, that he ſhall ne- 


ver 
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ver have the pain of ſeeing another man more fa- 
voured by me than himſelf : I can, and will, at 
leaſt, live ſingle.” | 

Wwuch more converſation paſſed on the ſame 
topic, but it brought the ſubjeQt no farther Mar- 
garetta is determined to become the wife of Sir 
Charles, or never to marry, and I can perceive 
that her reſolution is too firmly taken to be ſhaken 
from its purpoſe by any argument that cannot re- 
move the cauſe on which it is founded. | 

How will this perplexity end? Either Sir 
Charles or Edward Wallace muſt be poſitively un- 
happy in the loſs of Margaretta ; and I fear, from. 
the ſincere friencſhip and regard which ſubſiſts 
between them, that he who poſſeſſes her can, at 
beſt, be negatively happy, in thinking that his fe- 
licity ariſes from the diſappointment of his friend. 
Poor Margaretta, how ſincerely do J feel for 
her! Iam ſure ſhe has the ſympathy of your 
heart, and I wiſh you were here, that ſhe might 
enjoy ſuch conſolation as your words would give 
her. How wretched- muſt be her feelings, di- 
vided between her affections for a man whom the 
has for many months paſt been regarding as her 
deſtined huſband; and her reverence for him who 
ſnatched her from all the miſery to which ſhe was 
on the ou of being expoſed, as a defenceleſs 
orphan | ” | 

With how ſtrange circumſtances does this world 
teem ! How thankful ought thoſe to be, whoſe 
journey through life is rot marked with any 

lacker calamity than thoſe every-day accidenis 

which are inſeparable from our exiſtence ! 

I pray Heaven that this may find you well and 
happy. Farewel; and believe me your affeQion- 


ate huſband, GEORGE SEYMOUR. 
P, S. You ſhall hear from me again very ſoon. 
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Opens upon the high road. A drove o 


LETTER LVII. 
| George Seymour, Eſq. to Mre. Seymour. 


I | Eg Melford-houſe; 
DID not intend to have written again, my 


dear Emma, till after the arrival of my friend, 


but J have had a little adventure this morning, and 
_ up my pen to relate it to you whilſtfat break- 
alt. ge 

About two hours ago I ſtrolled into the park, 

and my wanderings led me towards the gate which 
F ſheep was 

privy, and I ſtood ſome time obſerving them; 
wus going to turn away from the gate, when a 

man with a wooden leg came towards it, and” 
pulled off his hat, as a preface to what he was 
going to ſay ; his coat was a tattered regimental, 
and the reſt of his appurel was but in a ſhabby 
condition.“ Pray can your honour tell me where 
ſuch a place as Briar-bank farm is to be found!“ 
he aſked, ** The farm-houſe ſtands on the other 
ſide of the road,” I anſwered; “you may ſee it 
# few yards farther -on.”—** Thank your ho- 
nour ;''—and he was hobbling away. - Vou are 
a ſoldier, are you not?“ ſaid J.“ I have been, 
your honour, for the laſt five or ſix years of my 


life, but it is all over with me now,“ returned 


he, looking down upon his wooden ſtump. “ I 
ſappoſe you have been in America?” I rejoined. 


And warm work I have ſeen there your ho- 


your ; I ſtand the weaker for it by one peg, as 
your honour obferves ; T was told often enough 
before I enliſted, what would come of being a 
ſoldier, ſo what I have loſt, is nobody's fault but 
my own; but I did not mind what folks ſaid to 
me then.—I did not like driving a plough, and I 
thought that there was nothing in the world like a 
5 . 1 
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red coat, and a muſket l Have you changed 
your opinion?“ I aſked. The blow of a can- 
non ball, your honour,” he returned “ makes 
the fondeſt of fighting feel fick of the buſineſs ; 
and let a poor ſoldier be ever ſo well done by, the 
beſt care that can be taken of him when he's 
wounded in a foreign country, and battles going 
forward every day, is not good enough to make 
him wiſh for another bout of ſuch field- fare; 
however, I don't mean to complain, your ho- 
nour; Fam only juſt ſpeaking of what I think, 
and no one can ſay of me, that I did not do my” 
duty to the beſt of my power when I was in the 
field.“ I ſmiled, and he went on: „I dare ſay 
if father had been alive to have ſeen me now— 
but he is dead, God reſt his ſoul !—he would 
have ſaid this here bit of a tree to ſtump about 
upon was a puniſhment for my bad ways when I 
was a boy, and for not minding my work, and 
running away from him to Oakham, and enliſting, 
and the like of that.“ Then you were born 
in this county?“ “ Oh, Lord love you, ay, not 
above a dozen miles from where we now ſtand.” 
— How long have you been returned from 
America?“ -“ Only about a couple of months, 
7 honour; I could not travel before, becauſe 

was not well enough to be fitted with this prop. 
J have been travelling about here in this neigh- 
bourhood for ſeveral days to ſind a ſiſter of mine, 
and now I find ſhe's got to live under the bounty 
of ſome great man or other at the farm I am aſk- 
ing my way to; perhaps your honour is the gen- 
tleman.” “ No, indeed, „I am not,” I re- 
plied ; “ but what is your ſiſter's name? 
© Margaretta Hayton, your honour,” —he an- 
ſwered ; © and Iam Tom Hayton, as fad a dog 
as ever breathed, when I was in theſe parts be- 
fore, your honour, but I am mended now; and 
1 hope ſiſter will be glad to. ſee me, wh: mY 
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finds I have had a blow to call my ſenſes to rea- 
ſon;” and again he caſt a ſignificant look: upon 
his wooden leg. Your ſiſter is well, ſaid 1, 


* and at the houſe where you expe to find her.” 
— Thank Heaven,” he replied ; “ I had heard 


as much, your honour,. but I am glad to hear it 
again; ſhe was always a good girl, and uſed to 


take my part with father. Thank your honour 
for ſhowing me the way. Good-morning to your 


honour :” and away he hobbled. 


When Sir Charles firſt wrote to me an account: 


of bis having taken Margaretta under his protec 


tion, whilſt L was in America, I recolle& his men- 
tioning that ſhe had a brother then in the army, 
who had been a ruſtic. profligate : that after he. 
had cauſed his father much diſtreſs, and reduced 
him to great pecuniary embarraſſments, he had 
left him, and enliſted with a recruiting party at- 


. Oakham fair, It was then five years ſince they 


had heard of him at all, and fthey ſuppoſed him 
dead, It was Sir Charles Melford's reſolution, if 


ever he ſhould return reclaimed, to provide for 


him. And it gives me pleaſure, from the intereſt. 
I feel in whatever relates to his ſiſter's comfort, 


that from the ſhort cc nverſation I have had with 
him this morning, his amendment ſeems already 


to have taken place. He appears about ſix or ſe- 


ven years older than Margaretta,. and does not at 


all reſemble her in perſon ;. his eyes are light, and 
his hair inclining to a flaxen. As different you 


will ſay in perſon as in mind and condition. How 
ſtrange a brother for Margaretta to receive | But 
her heart is too amiable to ſuffer her to diſregard 
one allied to her by the neareſt ties of blood, be- 


cauſe his mind is leſs cultivated, and his perſon 


more hardened. 1 
I hear the wheels of a carriage upon the gravel 
road leading to the houſe ; a poſt-chaiſe appears 
in ſight; it muſt be my long abſent friend: 3 
we 
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wel now, my deareſt Emma, I will wrire again 
to-morrow. Your affectionately, 


| LETTER LVIII. 
George Seymour, Eſq. to Mrs. Seymour. 


| . :Melford-houſe, 

1 NEED not deſcribe to my deareſt Emma how 
great the ecſtacy that bleſſed the few firſt hours of 
meeting between two friends who had been ſo 
long ſeparated as Sir Charles and myſelf. He is, 
-upon the whole, in rather better ſpirits than I 
expected toifind him; but his perſon is materially 
altered. He, -whoſe.countenance once poſſeſſed 
-all that fire with which eyes fparkling from the 
intelligence of the mind, cheeks painted by the 
glow of health, and lips dimpled with the ſmiles 
of eaſe and good-nature, can light up to advantage 
a regular ſet of features, now looks but to obſerve, 


and not to attract obſcrvation.;z and ſmiles ſo ſel 


dom and-ſo faintly, that it is almoſt a doubt when 
- he does ſmile whether pain or pleaſure agitates 
his pale cheeks. . 

This is the fatal conſequence of deſiring too 
much happineſs I this is the exemplary effect of 
being too confident in our on ſtrength, and weakly 

believing, that whatever end we may have in view 
can at any time be accompliſhed.z; falſe idea! 
niere & only one method of ſecuring virtuous hap- 
pineſs, and only one moment of ſeizing upon it. 

This life is too ſhort to admit of procraſtination in 

virtue, and virtue alone can be true happineſs. 

'You will ſmile at my moralizing, but indeed 

the ſcene in which I am living is enough to con- 
vert a merrier ſpirit than mine into a crying phi- 
loſopher. | | 


| | GEORGE SEYMOUR, © 
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I had conſidered how wrong it would be, that 


Sir Charles ſhould abruptly be told of Antonia's 
letter to Margaretta, I therefore gradually diſ- 


cloſed to him its contents, and what had ſince 


paſſed between Margaretta and myſelf at Briar- 
bank farm. 705 

« Monſter of iniquity !” he exclaimed; * was 
it not enough for her to break the peace of my 
mind, but ſhe muſt alſo ſtab the happineſs of the 
innocent Margaretta !”” | 

I beſought him to. compoſe his ſpirits, and to 
reflect that Antonia had written the letter with the 
deſign of repairing to him that happineſs which 
ſhe conſidered herſelf to have injured. © Did ſhe 
not know?” he cried, © that Margaretta's happi- 
neſs was dearer to me than my own !—he pauſed 
a moment, then added, Seymour, my friend, 
will you perform one act of kindneſs for the un- 
happy man before you?“ “ ' You know my wiſh 
to ſerve you,” I ſaid; ** ſpeak what you deſire.“ 
—** Go,“ he returned, to Briar-bank farm, 
prevent Margaretta from coming to ſee me; tell 
her that I cannot, will not, admit her to my pre- 


Jence till ſhe is the wife of Edward Wallace; 


tell her that Iſhall then glgry to hold her to 
the boſom of her father: tell her alſo to recollect, 
that having already made myſelf her father, I can- 
not be her huſband ; and remind her that he has 
long ago promiſed to obey me as her father.” 

When he had ſpoken theſe words, he covered 
his face with his hands. I heard a ſigh of agony 


ſtruggling on his lips, and I ſaw the tears wetting 


his fingers. This converſation took place not 
many hours after his arrival. When I ſaw-that he 
had ſufficiently recovered his compoſure to liſten 
tome, I ſaid, © Sir Charles, let me cntreat you 
t defcr this matter, at leaſt till to-morrow.” — 


„Why cefer it,” he exclaimed; „ indeed it is 
better donc, for my determination ſhall not alter 
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] do not ſuppoſe it will,” I anſwered ; - but 
were I to go to the farm on the errand you deſire, 
I am ſure in this one inſtance Margaretta would 
not obey your requeſt ; ſhe has declared, that 
you ſhall never ſee another man more favoured by 

er than yourſelf, Perhaps reflection may deviſe 
ſome better method of obtaining her conſent to 
your wiſh,” “ No, no,” cried he, I cannot 
bear to ſee her, till ſhe is married; you muſt go; 
ſay I command her to become the wife of Ed- 
Wallace.“ : | | 

I was convinced this meffage would not produce 
its deſired iſſue, and therefore repeated, Pray 
defer ſending me, if it be only till to- mor row.“ 
„Will you promiſe me then,“ he ſaid, by our 
friendſhip, to go to-morrow, if I defire it ?”—l 
will,” was my anſwer. He then requeſted me 
to write a note to Margaretta in his name, to ſay 
that he was fatigued by his journey, otherwiſe not 
well, arid unable to receive viſitors, and therefore 
begged for the preſent not to ſee' any one from the 
farm. When J had written it, a ſervant was im- 
mediately diſpatched with it. | 

W hat will be the end of this ſtrange complica- 
tion of accidents! 1 wiſh ſomething were decided 
upon, as I think it would be for the happineſs of 
all who are concerned in it. It is now midnight; 
Sir Charles is gone to his chamber; [ have juſt 
parted from him, and he ſtill continues reſolved 
that I ſhall go to the farm in the morning. I have 
racked my brain in vain to deviſe ſome plan which 
might ſoften the perplexities of this dilemma. It 
is ſo unparalleled an inſtance amongſt the ſtrange 
accidents with which life abounds, that I have ng 
precedem to draw an argument from. Good-night. . 
| | | Eleven in the morning. 

Sir Charles Melford's determination ſtill conti- 
nues; he declares that his feelings are this morn- 
ing more miſerable than ever, and ſays that no- 
1 . thing 
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thing can relieve the agony he is ſuffering but my 


going to Margaretta, and prevailing upon her to 


become immediately the wife of Edward Wallace. 
1 go, becauſe my friend aſks it, but I am well 
aware that my interceſſion will not in this particu- 

lar ſerve him. | 
Farewell; to-morrow you ſhall know the reſult 
of my viſit Yours, with the ſincereſt affection, 
x | GEORGE SEYMOUR. 


LETTER LIX. 


George Seymour, E/. to Mrs. Seymour. 
MY DEAREST EMMA, | Melford-houſe. 


I HAVE a diſcovery to relate to you, for which 
I hardly know how to compoſe my ſpirits. My 
dear friend Sir Charles will I hope at laſt be happy. 
Margaretta too will be happy with Edward Wal- 
lace, and without interfering with the felicity of 
her benefactor. Iam ſure I have raiſed your aſto- 
niſhment to a pitch that requires immediate grati- 
fication, but you muſt pardon me if I inſiſt upon 
giving you my account regularly. 

You know that I yeſterday concluded my letter 
by telling you that I was that very hour going to 
Briar-bank farm, to carry tro Margaretta Sir 
Charles Melford's commands for her immediately 
to become the wife of Edward Wallace. In my 
way thither I met Edward Wallace; I told him 
v; hither I was going, though 1 did not ſay upon 
what buſineſs, and he turned back with me. On 
our arrival at the farm, we found Margaretta, her 
brother Thomas, and Mrs. Wallace, ſcated round 
a table. Margarctta had an open letter in her hand, 
her faculiies ſeemed abſorbed in thought, and the 
countenance of both Mrs. Wallace and Thomas 
Hayton expreſſed the greateſt ſurpriſe, When 


we. 
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we entered, Thomas alone roſe to receive us; 


Edward and myſelf was equally ſtruck with the 


appearance of the females, and he directly aſked 


an explanation of the aſtoniſhment which was 
pourtrayed on their faces. 


« Oh, my dear boy, cried Mrs. Wallace— 


« Oh, Mr. Seymour, the ſtrangeſt diſcovery has 


been juſt made that ever came to light !—Marga- 
retta is not the child of thoſe who paſſed for her 
parents 1”? | 

Our aftoniſhment was now excited, and we 
could only aſk further explanation on the ſubjec. 

Mrs. Wallace- proceeded by ſaying, that after 
the death of old Hayton, Margaretta had found in 
a drawer in the houſe a letter thus directed: * If 
Margaretta ever ſees Thomas Hayton again, this 
Paper is immediately to be read by her in his pre- 
ſence ; if ſhe hears of his death, ſhe is directly to 
open it herſelf.” * The letter now in Marga- 
Tetta's hand,“ ſhe continued, „was the very one 
to which ſhe was alluding, and that its contents 
were moſt extraordinary indeed.” 

Edward Wallace deſired Margaretta to read it 
aloud ; the did not anſwer him, but put the letter 
into his hand. 


% May Mr. Seymour hear its contents?“ Ed- 
ward whiſpered her. | | 


«© He is the friend of my benefaQor,” ſhe re- 
turned, and I have no ſecret from him.“ 
Read it out,” ſaid Mrs. Wallace, “for we 
have hardiy heard it ourſelves, Margaretta had not 
quite finiſhed it when you came in.“ 


Edward complied with her requeſt, and read 
theſe words : 


© MY DEAR MARGARETTA, 
T am but a poor hand at writing, but I cannot 


for bear penning theſe few lines to tell you that you 


are not my child, as I think it may be of uſe to you 
ſome time or other to know it. I lay-in of a 


P daughter 
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daughter who would, as nearly as I can gueſs, 
have been exactly your own age had ſhe lived, 
but ſhe died in the courſe of the month, and I was 
perſuaded by the gentleman who ſaid he was your 
father, to take you and-bring you up as my own. 
My huſband knows nothing of your not being his 
child, for I feared to tell him, leſt he ſhould grudge 
to maintain you ; and we have never any thing to 
expect from your father, for he died very ſoon 
indeed after he placed you under my care, and fo 
did not live to perform the many promiſes he had 
made to me for bringing you up. When I am on 
my death-bed, which I think from my ſad health 


is not far off, I ſhall entruſt this ſecret to my huſ- 


band, and tell him what is in this paper; but I 
ſhall make him promiſe not to tell you what is in 


this letter during his life-time, leſt you ſhould not 


love him ſo well as you have done. I have di- 
reed that you ſhould open it in the preſence of 
my ſon Thomas, that you may have ſomebody to 
ſupport you under the ſurpriſe of this diſcovery ; 
and, whatever T om's other faults may have been, 
he has been always dearlv fond of you; and oh 
How happy ſhould I die if I thought you would ever 
condeſcend to become his wife ! but that I muſt 
not expect from one who is the daughter of ſuch a 
father, as you came of. But now I have not told 
you who your father is. I cannot tell whether you 
would like to hear it, ſo I have written your fa- 
ther's name, and the only one by which you were 
chriſtened, in the little piece of paper that you 
vill find ſealed up in this letter; by which I have 
left to your own choice, to learn who was your fa- 
ther, or not. God bleſs you, my dear child, and 
pray do not think ill of me for having kept this ſe- 
cret thus long from you, for I have beenafraid to tell 
both my huſband and you; if I have done wrong, 
I have meant for the beſt, ſo pray give me your 
DE pardon. 
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pardon. Iam, my dear child, your very well 
wiſher. _ << Maxy Harron.” 

*© Have you opened the paper,” aſked Edward 
Wallace, ** which is ſaid to have been incloſed in 
this letter, and to contain the names of yourſelf 
and your father ?” | | 

„No, I have not,” ſaid Margaretta, pointing 
to it, as it lay on the table. 2 

* But you certainly intend it,“ rejoined Ed- 
ward Wallace. „ 

] cannot open it myſelf,” ſhe anſwered ; then 
after a pauſe added, Do you open it.“ 

Edward heſitated ; it ſeemed to be a taſk for 
which he felt himſelf unfit, 

© I wiſh it were uncloſed,” ſaid Margaretta, 
“ I feel miſerable till l know its contents.“ 

Still Edward did not offer to take it from the table. 

*© Shall I break the ſeal ?”? I ſaid. 1 

* Pray do, Mr. Seymour,“ ſhe anſwered. 

I tore open the paper; and what words think 
you, Emma, met my eyes? Prepare yourſelf for 
wonder; they were :—*<* Sir Robert Seymour was 
your father.— Emilia is your chrifitan name. — 
I could not utter the contents; the paper fell from 
my hands; I threw myſelf upon the neck of Mar- 
garetta, and, with the tenderneſs I really. felt for 
her, hailed her ſiſter | ſhe neither met nor re- 
preſſed my embrace; ſhe fixed her eyes on mine 
for ſome moments in mute enquiry, at length, 
6 Siſter |” ſhe repeated, “your fiſter ?“ — 


„ Siſter !”? I returned with emphaſis ; “ you are 


the daughter of Sir Robert Seymour, my father!” 
* If this be true,” ſaid Margafetta, why have 
I not been publicly acknowledged as his child?“ 
% Becauſe,” I replied, “ you were not born in 
wedlock.” “ and will you,” ſhe returned“ you 
whoſe birth was legitimate, call an unfortunate 
being like myſelf ſiſter ?“ “ Periſh,” I. cried, 


< thoſe. baſe frivolities, encouraged , o the 
| | proud 
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proud and ignorant, which would have any diſ- 
tance acknowledged between the children of the 
ſame parent!“ I again preſſed her to my heart, 
and ſhe burſt into tears. 8 

When ſufficiently recovered to gain her utter- 
ance, ** Who was my mother ?—ls ſhe {till alive?“ 
Margaretta aſked, ** No,” I replied, “ ſheis not 
alive.” Margaretta ſighed ; then ſaid, “ ſince 
you can ſo immediately anſwer to the death of my 
mother, to what am I to attribute your not hav- 
ing till this moment known me to be what I am 
now proved?“ It is ſo fhort a time,” I re- 
turned, “ ſince I firſt heard it hinted, that my fa- 
ther had been the parent of any child beſides my 
brother and myſelf, that, to confeſs the truth, I 
did not give the ſtory credit.“ What then has 
now gained your faith to it?“ aſked Margaretta 
eagerly. ** The name by which you were bap- 
tiſed,” I replied. Margaretta ſnatched up the pa- 
per from the table, and read., Emilia :— Was 
this the name of my mother?“ ſhe aſłked. No,” 
Tt returned. Tell me who my mother was,” 


ſhe rejoined. Prepare yourſelf with fortitude,” 


I ſaid, to hear a ſurpriſe which cannot be a plea- 
ſant one.“ Proceed I. entreat you,” ſhe ſaid. 
5 Your mother,“ I replied, “„ was—Amonia.” 


— The wife of Sir Charles Melford ?” cried, 


Margaretta. The ſame,” I anſwered. $** Oh”? 
exclaimed Margaretta, again burſting into tears, 
« why do I know myſelf the child of a murder- 
eſs 1“ Even in this diſcovery,” I returned, 
„Heaven brings a reward to your virtue; reh- 
gion now forbids your union With Sir Charles, and 
there is no longer any impediment exiſting to your 

happineſs with Edward Wallace.“ 2 
% Oh, my dear boy ! —oh, my dear children!“ 
exclaimed Mrs, Wallace, how good is God to 
vel may you ever be happy for ever and ever!“ 
e Edward 
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Edward Wallace approached towards Marga- 
retia; „ Take her hand,” ſaid I, at that of a 
brother's, who is proud to put it into your's.” I 
then turned from them for a few moments, that 
their joy might flow without reſtraint. 

When the firſt emotion ariſing from this diſco- 
very had ſubſided, | explained to Margaretta 
ſuch particulars of her birth as the confeſſions of 
Antonia had made me acquainted with, and alſo 
convinced her in a point which ſhe at firſt ſeemed 
to doubt that Antonia had not known her to be 
her daughter when ſhe ſaw her in England. 

I farther pointed out to Margaretta, that my 
father's death had been cxtremely ſudden, and 
that from this cauſe undoubtedly had ariſen his- 
having left her unprovided for; but that his ſons,. 
at leaſt I could anſwer with certainty for myſelf, 
and I believed I could take upon myſelf, to ſay as 
much for my brother, would not on that account 
ſhut her out from enjoying a part of that property: 
of which her father had died poſſeſſed. 

For myſelf, I was all ſatisfaQtion-at an occur-- 
rence which reſcued Sir Charles from the dilem- 
ma in which he was living. Margaretta was all 
joy and ſurpriſe, Edward Wallace and his mother 
all ecſtacy ; and Thomas Hayton thus expreſſed 
his ſentiments; riſing and ſhaking the hand of his 
ci-devant ſiſter, he ſaid, Well, Miſs Marga- 
retta, or Emilia, whatever your name be now, 
1 wiſh you joy with all my heart, that you have 
found yourſelf out to be the child of a better fa- 
ther than I come of, that is to fay, in the way of 
Tiches, for my dad was as honeſt as the beſt in the 
land; as to what mother ſays in her letter about 
your being my wife, I aſſure you I ſhould have 
liked ſuch winter quarters very well, but you are 
better diſpoſed of, and ſo I wiſh you as happy as a 
Jong life and plenty of children can make you.” 

I now returned to Melford-houſe to make the 
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important diſcovery of the morning to Sir 
Charles. I had borrowed of Emilia (for ſo I 
ſhall in future call my ſiſter) Mrs. Hayton's letter 
and the paper contained in it. I thought theſe 
would ſpeak more to the purpoſe than all the 


eloquence I could ſummon up to my aſũſtance; 


and accordingly, after a few introductory ſen- 
tences, I put the papers into his hands. | 
W hat paſſion -moved him moſt ſtrongly on 
reading them I cannot tell, for he turned to the 
window as he peruſed them, and thus avoided my 
obſervation. + 
Having read them, he paced the room for ſome 
moments in violent agitation, then throwing 
himſelf into a chair, he exclaimed, ** Wretch, 
that I am! I might have been the brother of 
my friend PP He extended his hand towards 
me ; 1 took it in mine, and beſought him to 
liſten to the many advantages arifing from the 
diſcovery juſt mace; amongft theſe I laid the 
greateſt ſtreſs upon the impoſſibility of his now 
ever being the huſband of Emilia; and then point- 
ed out to him, that he would now have nothing 
to regret in ſeeing her the wife of Edward Wal- 
lace.— Here he burſt into a ſtring of exclamations 
againſt himſelf, for not having immediately on 
the death of his father engaged her aſſections.— 
Again I remonſtrated, and beſought him to forget 
what had been blameable in his paſt life, by en- 
deavouring to create ſome happineſs for his fu- 
ture days. In a ſhort time he began to liſten 
to me with compoſure, and before the evening I 
had ſoftened down his feelings into a ſtate of com- 
parative happineſs. *©* I will endeavour, he ſaid, 
« to forget the paſt, I will, in future, remember 
only that Margaretta (for I muſt ftill call her by that 
name) is my daughter, and your ſiſter, and that 
we are to uiite our efforts to make her happy.” 
He then, of his own accord, propoſed a walk to 
"IE the 
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the farm, and J of courſe agreed to it. We found 
all its inhabitants at home; and three hours 
were paſſed there by us, in a manner which gives 
me reaſon to hope that, now this diſcovery with 
regard to Æmilia has ſtruck the deciſive blow of his 


fate, his compoſure of mind will gradually return, 


and ultimately bring back with it his former ſpirits. 

You have often heard me remark, that the vo- 
lateneſs of my friend's mind was his only fault ; and 
I now truſt that his diſpoſition of feeling impreſ- 
ſions ſtrongly, but not laſtingly, will prove to him 
a powerful aſſiſtant in regaining perfect happineſs. 

F muſt now write to my brother Sir Oliver, 
and inform him of his newly-found ſiſter. Adieu; 
God bleſs you, and believe me ever 

Your affeQionate huſband, 
GEORGE SETMOUR. 


LETTER LX. 
George Seymour Eſq. ta Mrs. Seymour. 
MY DEAR EMMA, Melford-houſe. 


SR Charles has not relaxed from the pitch of 
compoſure to which he had ſcrewed his feelings, 
when I wrote to you laſt, and I begin to hope that 
he now never will. Monday next is fixed for the 
celebration of Æmilia's nuptials, and I have pre- 
vailed upon Sir Charles to promiſe, that himſelf 
and the newly married pair ſhall, at the very 
door of the church, begin their journey towards 
Kirton, and paſs a month with us. I know it 
will give you cqual pleaſure with myſelf to enter- 
tain my new ſiſter, and old friend. I only write 
this ſhort letter to give you a hint to make prepa- 


rations for the reception of the party which is 


coming to enliven our quict ſcenes of domeſtic 
; | reurement 
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retifement ; and, as I think it my duty here to 
devote my time to the amuſing of Sir Charles 
Melford's mind, you muſt pardon my long adding 
what, though often repeated, I till feel it im- 
poſſible to omit ſaying, that I am your affectionate 
huſband, GEORGE SEYMOUR. 


— 
LETTER LXI. 
Bernardo to Sir Charles Melford. 


SIR, | | Venice. 


Is compliance with your requeſt of hearing 
from me, I have the honour to inform you of ſuch 
particulars as I know it will be acceptable to you 
to learn. A few days after your departure from 
Venice, permiſſion was, with difficulty, obtained 


from the ſtate for the burial of the unfortunate 
Antonia; and then only upon my aſſertion of her 


raſh action having been the reſult of lunacy. The 
unhappy Marcheſa Laura, unable to enjoy the 
ſociety of the world, now deprived of her much- 
loved huſband, has retired for life into a convent, 
towards which ſhe had always been a large bene- 
factreſs, and where ſhe truſts to the balm of reli- 

ion to ſooth her mind in this ſtate, and prepare 
it for happineſs in the next. The amiable lady 


Paulina has, with reſolution, bid farewel to her 


mother ; ſhe is become the wife of the Marquis 
de Belleterre, and is gone with him into France, 
as it is her defire never to return to the ſpot 
where her worthy father died. The Marquis de 
Belleterre knows that I am to write to you, and 


he direQs me to ſay, that nothing but the peculiar 


affairs to which he has lately been obliged to at- 
tend ſhould have prevented him from writing to 


you himſelf, but that you ſhall hear from him as 


he 


he r. 
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he reaches Paris with his bride. He intends to 
make that city his future reſidence. For myſelf, 
fir, I ſhall retire upon the ſavings of my ſervice 
into the country, and in ſome obſcure cottage end 
my davs in tranquillity. That this letter may find 
you improved in happineſs, and well in health, is 
the ſincere pray of, 
Sir, your-moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
BERNARDO. 


LETTER LXII. 
George Seymour, Eſq. to Mrs. Seymour. 


8 | Rh Nottingham. 
Ar length, my dear Emma, my friend's laſt 
trial is paſt : /Emilia is the wife of Edward Wal- 
lace. We have been upon our journey ever ſince 
this morning, and are now ſtopped to dine at the 
diſtance of about twenty-five miles from Melford- 
houſe. 

The ceremony took place between eight and 
nine this morning: it was private by the deſire of 
Sir Charles, and we were accordingly attended to 
church only by Mrs. Wallace and Thomas Hay- 
ton. Emilia wept. I love to ſee the tear that 
ſupplicates for happineſs drop from the eye of her 
who ſtands before the altar of God on this ſolemn 
occaſion. Sir Charles was violently agitated ; but 


he had promiſed me that he would not let his 


feelings ſubdue his reafon, and he faithfully kept 
his word. To-day he has indeed been the father 
of my fiſter, and, I doubt not, will ever continue 
to love her as a parent. 


Immediately on the ceremony being ended, we 


got into Sir Charles Melford's carriage, which is 


to convey us to Kirton; and, with many wiſhes 
for the happineſs and proſperity of thoſe it con- 
tained, Mrs. Wallace returned to the farm, and 

22 Thomas 
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Thomas Hayton to his new dwelling ; for Sir 
Charles has benevolently given to him, for life, 
the uſe of the cottage which was inhabited by 
Antonia during her reſidence in England, and 
has kindly ſettled upon him an annuity of fifty 
Pounds, | 

Now my Emma will claſp to her boſom, as 
the ſiſter of her huſband, her whom ſhe had 
wiſhed to know when only the protegee of her 
huſband's friend. Ob, how I anticipate your 
mecting ! Emilia is indeed à molt faſcinating 
woman, and Edward has ſeen enough of life to 
conduct himſelf in its refined walks without of- 
fending, and, what is ſtill a more rare quality, 
without affectation. If you knew Amilia it 
would be enough, to ſay in his recommendation, 
that he is her huſband; for the muſt have ſome- 
thing more to approve in the man who has her 
eſteem, than the outward part. | 

1 hope the paſt will now entirely be effaced 
from the memory of thoſe who have been in- 
volved in the misfortunes which it has produc-d ; 
if it is ever remembered, may it be held up to 
our children as inculcating this ſerious Icflon, that 
when the attaiument of virtuous happineſs is once 
in our power, it is our duty to receive it with 
thankfulneſs as the gift of Heaven; that we fin in 
deferring it for the ſake of any preſent, but more 
immaterial pleaſure ; and that it is the ordination 
of Providence that the loſs of any great good 
which has once been within our reach, ſhall be 
the conſequence of our vainly thinking, that be- 
cauſe it has been once offered to us, it ſhall remain 
ſecurely ours, whenever we chooſe to receive it. 

Adieu: in a couple of days I ſhall once more 
embrace you; till then, and ever, God bleſs you; 
ſo prays your affectionate huſband, 
GEORGE S 


THE END. 
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